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CHAl^rKli I. 


rintiT i.'ii'UEasiONS. 


I’oiiMKti ill early antiquity, anti crystallised during tlic baibarisni 
of the middle ages, our cities, witli their narrow streets and 
inany-corucred houses, with the hereditary incouVenicuces and 
anomalies of their areiiitccturc, look often like so many labyrinths 
of stone, in which cliauce alone disposed tlie tlirelliugs; but in 
.St. I’ctersburg, the ollspring of a inore cnliglitencd age, every¬ 
thing is arranged orderly and conveniently: the streets are bro^, 
the open spaces rcgidar, and tlie houses roomy. The fifty square- 
versts destined for tlic llussian capital allowed every house a 
sutHcieut e.vtent of groimd. In our old Gcrimui towns, tall dis¬ 
torted buildings seem everywhere squeezing each other out of 
shape, and panting, as it were, for want of room to breathe in; 
whereas in St. I'ctersburg every house has an individuality of its 
own, and stands boldly forth from the mass. Yet St. Petersburg 
is anything but a picturesque city. All is airy and light. There 
is no shade about the picture, no varietji of tone. Everything is 
so convenient, so good-looking, so sensibly arranged, and so very 
modern, that Canaletto would have found it hard to have ob¬ 
tained tbr his canvass a single poetical tableau such as would have 
presented itself to him at every comer in our Gennan cities, so 
rich in contrasts, recollections, and variegated life. The streets 
in St. Petersburg are so broad, the open places so vast, tlie arms 
of the river so mighty, that, large as the houses are in themselves, 
they arc made to appear small by the gigantic plan of the whole, 
'rhis effect is increased by the extreme flatness of the site on 
which the city stands. No building is raised above the other. 
Masses of architecture, worthy of monntaius for their pedestals, 
are ranged side by side in endless lines. Nowhere gratified. 
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«iW35. elevation or grouping, tl»e eye<vfefl;deril or^r a inonc 
nous sea "if undulating palaces. 

Thfe sameness of aspect is at no liine**p!iore striking than 
■winter, when the streets, the river, the houses ai'e 
covered .with one while. The ■wliitc waliff of the buildings sc 
to have no hold upon the ground, andtlie Palmyra of tlic nor 
undec lie*', leaden sky, looks rather like the shadow than the s 
stance of a city. There arc things in nature pleasing to h 
upon and gratifying to think of, and yet anything but picturesri 
and one of these is St. Petersburg. 

, No other place, however, undergoes a more intci'csting chai 
in spring, when the sky' cleftrs up, ami the sun removes the p 
shroud from the roofs ami the waters. The houses .seem to 
■ cover a firm footing on the ground; the lively green of the pkiu 
roofs, and the azure, star-spangled ciijiolas of tlie chnrches, w 
their gilt spires, throw off their monotonous icy covering; 1 
eye revels again in tlie bmg-nntasted enjoyment of colour; a 
the river, divested of its wintry' garmeut, (lows again in imrol 
majesty, and gaily mirrors the ))ala<;es ranged along its banks 

As the city pre.-icnts no elevated point, the si>ectator, to sec 
nmst elevate /«'«/.v<.7/l and tor this jjurposo there is no place liet 
suited than tlie tower of the Admiralty, from which the ])rincii 
streets divergCj and near which the great arms of the river sei 
to meet. Tliis tower is provided with a series of galleries, a 
the delightful views Iroiu those galleries on a fine spring day i 
not easily matched in any other city'. 

At the foot of the tower the inner yards of the Admiralty pi 
sent themselves. There the timber from the torests of V'olog 
and Kostroma lies ])iled in huge heaps, and mighty ships of u 
arc growing into life under the busy hands of swanns of wor 
men. On the other side lie the splendid sipiarcs or i)lt>Uu.ilu, 
of the Admiralty', of Peter, and of the court, along the sides 
which are grouped the chief lrtulding.s of the capital. The llos 
do I’Etat. Ma.jor, whence Uiessia’s million of soldiers receive tin 
orders; the Senate-house, and the i’alace of the Holy Synod, 
which the mciim and iuuin, the believing and rejecting, the tci 
poral and the spiritual concerns of a hundred nations, are di 
cussed and determined; St. Isaac’s Church, with its profusion 
columns, in which each stone is of colossal magnitude; theWa 
office, where a thousand pens ply their peaceful labours in tl 
service of Mars; and the mighty Winter Palace, in a comer 
which dwells the great man to whom one-tenth of the hums 
race look up with hope or anxiety, and whose name is priai 
and dreaded, beyond any other, over one-half the surface of ox 
globe. 

The length of the open spaces bordered by tbc public bnilc 
ings just mentioned is not uiiicli less than an English mile; an 
the spectacles,metamorphoses, taUeaux tuvang, a,ndombresChmoix. 
which daily and hourly present themselves to the spectator wh 
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keeps watch upon the tower of the Admiralty, arc as varied as 
iliey are magniftceiit and interesting. At one extremity, near 
the Senate and the Synod, stands the colossal equestrian statue 
of Peter the Great, tj-ainpling underfi)ot the dragon of barbarism, 
and ever ready to dash oft’ at a full gallojj from tlie rock, from 
rhe summit of whicii liis cliarger appears to be in the act of 
springing. 'J'lic heads of tiie state and of the church-—metropo¬ 
litans, senators, bishops, and judges—are constantly arriving and 
departing, their e(pnpagos keeping up an incessant movement 
voimd tlie immortal I’etcr. At tlie other extremity rises the 
smooth and polished monolith of the “ J’estorer of Peace to the 
W'orld,” on the summit of which stands the archangel with the 
i.'voss of i)eacc, while at its toot the rattling of im]>erml equipages 
scio’cely ceases for a moment. I'ield-niarshals, generals, gover- 
■ovs, and gentlemen of the court, arc constantly coming and 
•■•■>ing. Priestly jirocessioiis, mi!ita.-y iiaradcs, pompous equi- 
i'ages, and fmieral trains, are tlironging by at every hour of the 
lay and the dnuiis atid liles are rarely silent, but continue, at 
! r icf intervals, to announce that a mighty man ol the earth has 
iust pa-ssed hy. 

l'- > the south of the Admiralty the most important part of the 
ity un!i)lds itself, the llolsbaia Storoiia, or Great .Side. Towards 
lii'! Avest lies Vasilielsfcoi Ostrof, orBasilins Island, with it.slicau- 
.Ttd ivchaTige, its Academy of Sciences, and its Universit}'. To 
north is seen tlie Pcterslmrgskaia Storona, or IVtersburg 
■•■‘■ie, V if>; its citadel stretching out into theKeva; and towards 
he cast arise the barracks and factories of the Tihorg Side. 
■'CSC arc the Ibnr prineijia! divisions of the city, formed hy the 
eat and Little Neva, and lij'- the Great Ise'fka. 'I'he Great 
■■Side comprises by far the most important portion of the capital, 
with the court, the nobility, and more than half the population. 
The lca.st important is the Viborg Side, inhabited chiefly by gar¬ 
deners, soldiers, and manufacturers. It is rapidly extending, 
however, lor nowhere else in St. Petersburg are building sjiceu- 
lations going on to a larger extent. The Basilius Island, (Com¬ 
merce appears to have sek'Cted for her especial residence, and the 
Muses have raised their temple by the side of Mercury’s. The 
Petersburg Side, a low and manshy island, remarkable chiefly 
for its fortress or citadel, whose rayon drives the houses from the 
river-side, is inhabited by the poorer classes of the population, 
and has already assumed much of the character of a metropolitan 
fonbourg. 

The closely-built masses of the Great Side, closely built in 
comparison with the other quarters of the city, are divided into 
three semicircular divisions hy the Moika, the St. Oatherine, 
and the Fontanka Ganals. Those divisions are called the First, 
Second, and Third Admiralty sections, and are again subdivided 
by the three principal streets diverging from the Achniralty: the 
Neva Perspective (Nevskoi Prospekt); the Peas Street (Gorok- 
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hovaia Oulitza); and the llesiirrcctiou Perspective (Vosnosenskoi 
Prospekt). 

As these three principal streets meet at tlic foot of the Admiralty 
Tower, a man, taking his position at tliis central point, may look 
down them, and, witli the aid of a good telescope, see what is 
going on in the most remote quarters of the city. 'I'hc direction 
of these three streets and of the canals determines that of most of 
the other streets. Of these the most remarkable are the (Ireat 
and Little Morskaia, the Great and Jjittlc ^Millionava, the Mcsli- 
tshanskaia, and the Sadovaia or Garden Street. All tlie streets 
without exception arc broad and convenient, blind alleys and 
narrow lanes being wholly unknown. They arc cbissed, indeed, 
into prospekts, oiditzi, and peroidoks, or cross streets; but even 
these perouloks would, in any of otu’ older towns, be tnought 
quite spacious enough for main streets. Every street has two 
names, a German and a llussian. 

Beyond the Eontanka, along whose banks arc ranged a suc¬ 
cession of palaces, lie the more remote portions of the city; and 
beyond these, bordering on the swamps of Ingermanland, maj' be 
dimly seen, througli the mists of the iwrizon, the suburbs on the 
Ligofka and Zagarodnoi ('anals, together with the suburban 
villages of Great and Little Okhta. Even tlicse remote quarters, 
peopled by •ycnishtsbiks, plotniks, and inusliiks,* bear no resem¬ 
blance to the wretched abodes of ijoverty in most of mu- European 
cities. I'herc are in London and i'aris, and even in many (ier- 
man cities, quarters that seem the chosen domain of famine and 
misery, and where a filthy, ragged, insolent, and demoralized 
race of beings arc crowded into houses as dirty, as dilapidated, 
and as repmsive as themselves. !Not so in St. Petersburg. 
Beggars, rag-gatherers, and half-naked cripples, arc nowhere to 
be seen in the city graced by the imperial residence. Indeed, in 
none of the large cities of Russia is there to be seen a street 
population such as wc have just described. Of this, the state of 
serfage in which the lower class live is the cause. I'lic poor are 
all in a condition of dependence; and that very dependence, 
while it impedes the workman in his attempts to rinse himseltj 
prevents the possibility of bis falling so low as may sometimes be 
the case with a free labourer. In no city of Russia do we see 
the tvretched hovels of poverty oifering a painful contrast to the 
mansions of the wealthy, as may be seen m almost every city of 
"Western Europe. The suburbs of St. Petersburg, where dwell 
the labouring classes, or the black people, as they are there 
called, have a desolate and uninviting air: still there is nothing 
repmsive or disgusting in them. 

toie roofs in St. Petersburg are generally flat, and few houses 
can boast of more than two floors; indeed, me mqjoTity have only 
one, particularly in the remoter quarters. Even in the heart of 


YTaggoners, carpenten, and peasants. 
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the town many one-floored houses arc seen, and houses of three 
or four floors are to be met with only in the three Admiralty 
sections. Kow that ground-rents have risen so much, and the 
town is stretchmg itself out in every direction, loftier houses are 
beginning to be built, and additional floors are in some places 
erected over those that alreatly e-vist. While 1 was in St. Peters¬ 
burg, some hundreds of houses underwent the process of havii^ 
their roofs taken olf for the purpose of having additional floors 
added. 

In the same way that the three pmix-kts diverge from the 
Admiralty tower towards the south, the several arms of the Neva 
stretch away towards the north; and when the stranger with his 
telescope is tired of watching the dashing e([uipages on the one 
side, he may turn and contemplate tiie sliips and gondolas on the 
other. Bridges there arc but few over the Neva; and a man 
would, thcretbre, often have to go a round of several versts when 
he wanted to cross the river, were there not all along the lianks 
a multitude of boats ready, lor a lew eojKiks, to convey him to 
the other side. These boats are mostly uncovered, and are rowed 
by two men. Covered boats, however, with six, ten, and even 
twelve rowers, arc not wiuiting. The watermen ply their calling 
with much dexterity, and sometimes even eutertam their passen¬ 
gers with songs and music. The court, the ministers, tliu nobles, 
and many of the public institutions, have their private barges, 
richly oniamented, and rowed by men in handsome liveries. The 
canals and the several arms of tlm Neva arc as much animated by 
these boats as the streets by equipages; aud on Sniidays, little 
fleets may be seen gliding away to the euchaiitcd islands that 
Ibrm the lavoiwite resort lor aiuuseiiicut to the citizens of the 
iiusiiian capital. 

in the spacious arms of the Neva, the ships of war, as well as 
the merchant vessels, find a spacious anchorage; they are not, 
therefore, crow'ded together, as is the case in some large mari¬ 
time places, but lie grouped and scattered along the quays. 
These quays, again, arc bordered by noble buildings: by the 
sumptuous mansion of the English Quay, by a range of pmaces 
on Vassiii Ostrof Quay, by the Exchange, the Corps* of Cadets, 
the Academy of Sciences, the University, tlie Academy of Arts, 
the Corps of Cadets of the Mines, &c. All these buildings ore 
pompous and of vast extent. 

• Tho Kairlskol Korpiit. Tho Russians .apply the word “ corps” not only to tho 
yoang gciiUcanen thci»sclTes» but likewise to tlie building that stirres them as a 
residence. 
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C-'IIAITEU II. 


THE AKOHITECTL’KE OF .'<T. I’ETEUSBIIUO. 


No modem city can lioast that it is so entirely comjioscd of pa¬ 
laces and colo.ssal buildings a.s St. Votersburg. Even the dwel¬ 
lings of the poor have a show of inagtiificence about them. I'liere 
are several hotises in tlie town in whicli thousands of liuinan 
beings liavo their residence. The Winter I’alace, for instance, 
has six thousand inhabitants; in the li\fantry Hospital, four thon- 
sand beds are made up; in the Fotiiulliug Hospital, there arc 
seven thousand children; and in the Corps of Cadets there arc 
some thousands of those young gentlemen. There are single 
honser. from which their owners <lerive jirincely revenues. Of 
many the annual rental exceed- filly thousand nibles, of some 
one hundred thousand. The ground which is occupied by the 
Corjis of Cadets forms a S(iiiarc of which each side is about a 
quarter ol’an English mile in length. There are other Iniildings, 
snch as the Admiralty, the Hotel de i’Etat ilfajor, the Tauride 
Ealace, &c. that occupj'^ ground enough fin- a small town. 'J'heu 
come Imildings of a second rank, snch as the Smolnoi Convent, 
Idle Neva C'onvcnt, the Commercial Hank; several hospitals and 
baiTocks; the hemp, tallow, and other magazines; the Custom¬ 
house; the Senate; the .Synod; the Marble Ealace; the Imperial 
Stables; and the old palace of the (Jrand Duke Michael. Next 
come what may be called the Imildings of a third rank: the large 
theatres, the large churches, the smaller hospitals, &c. 

Among the private houses also are some of enormous extent. 
I knew one of which the gnmnd-lioor, on one side, was occupied 
by a public bazaar, in which tlionsauds of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life were offered for sale. On the other side, a 
multitude of German, English, and French mechanics and trades- 
menhad hnng out their signs. On the first floor dwelt two sena¬ 
tors, and the tamilies of various other persons of distinction. On 
the second floor was a school of very high repute, and a host of 
-academicians, teachers, and professors, dwelt there with their 
families. In the hack part of the building, not to talk of a mul¬ 
titude of obsciu-e personages, there resided several colonels and 
mqjors, a few retired generals, an Armenian priest, and a Ger¬ 
man pastor. Had all the rest of St. Petersburg gone to the 
ground, and this house alone remained, its inhabitants would 
have su-fficed for the formation of a little jwilitical community of 
their own, in which every rank in society would have had its re¬ 
presentatives. When such a house is burnt down, two hundred 
ramilies at once become roofless. To seek any one in such a 
house is a real trial of patience. Ask the lulslmik (the police- 
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man at the corner of the street), and he will tell you perhaps 
that his knowledge extends only to the one side of the honse, but 
that the names of those who live in the other half are tmknown 
to him. There arc so many holes and corners in such a house, 
that even those who dwell in it are unable to tell jou the nantes 
of all the inmates; and no man thinks another Ids neighlmur, 
merely because they happen to live under the same roof, ilany 
of these houses look onpreteiiding enough when seen from the 
street, to which they always turn their smallest side; hut enter 
the jindijuside. or gateway, and you are astonished at the succes¬ 
sion of side-buiidiiigs and hack-huildings, of passages and courts, 
some of the latter large enough to review a regiment of cavalry 
in them. 

Kew of the houses in St. I’cfcrslmrg, it has already been oh- , 
served, exceed two floors in height, e.\ccpt in a few of the most 
central streets. A speculator some time ago hnilt several houses 
of three stories, in one of the cross streets of Vassili (Islrof, and 
was eonipletcly ruined by tlie undertaking, lor he could tiiid no 
tenaut who was willin’ to mount so high. On the other hand, 
even in tlie central ] • >f the city, there ivre not a lew houses, 
<>1 not more than one noor in height, belonging to wealthy indi¬ 
viduals, who in the spirit of their national predileclion spread 
themselves out upon the ground, whereas a hotise of two stories 
containing the same nunthcr of rooms would only cost them half 
its much. 'J'lie lUissiaus liave as great-a partiality l()r wooden 
houses as for lo"' houses, aiul iierhaps with more reason. To a 
Unssian particularly, a vvooden house holds out a multitude of 
reeoniinendatiouH. Jb'irstly, «ood is more easily litshioned into 
■•lie wislied-for shape than stone; and then a iMiodeii house is 
more ipiickly built, costs less, and is much warmer. The govern¬ 
ment discourages the erection of' wooden houses in iiiiuiy ways; 
nevertlieless, the majority of the lionses in St. Petersburg, per- 
liaps two-tliirds, are still of wood. 

The building of a house is a mucJi more costly undertaking in 
St. Petersburg than in any other jiart of Kussia. Provisions are 
dear, and the price of labour always comparatively high. Then 
the ground brings often enormotisly higli prices. There are 
private houses, the mere ground of which is valued at two liun- 
dred thousand rubles; a sum lor which, in other parts of tiie 
empire, a man might buy an estate of several square leagues, 
with houses, woods, rivers, and lakes, and all the eagles, hears, 
■wolves, oxen, and human creatures that inhabit them. In par¬ 
ticularly favourable situations for hnsiness, as much as one thou¬ 
sand rubles a-year has been paid by way of rent for every window 
looking out into the street. The next thing that renders building 
so costly is the difficulty of obtaining a solid timndation. The 
spongy, marshy nature of the soil makes it necessary lor the 
builder to begin by constructing a strong scatfblding under ^ound, 
before he can think of rearing one over it. Every buiUing of 
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any size rests on piles, and would vanish like a stage ghost, were 
it not for the enormous beams that furnish it support. Such is 
the pedestal on which stands the citadel with all its walls; and 
even the quays along the river-side, the foot pavements, and the 
framework of the canals, must be secured in a similar way. The 
foundation alone for the Isaac’s Church cost upwards of a million 
of rubles: a sum lor which a magnificent church might have been 
finished in most countries. Even with all this costly precaution, 
the builders do not always succeed in getting a solid basis to 
build on. After the inundation of 1S24, the walls, in many 
houses, burst asunder, in consequence of the foundation having 
pven way. T'he English Palace, as it is called, which lies on 
the road to Peteiimf, lias fairly separated from the steps leading 
up to it: cither the palace has drawn itself back one way, or the 
steps the other. On all the fine quays the blocks of granite of 
which they arc formed have settled more or less, and the street 
pavement in Spring may be said to approach to a state of solu¬ 
tion: when carriages drive over it the ground shakes like a bog, 
and in inanj' places the stones rise up or smk into the earth, 
forming often the most dangerous holes. 

Fine logs, laid horizontally on each other, furnish the usual 
material for the construction of the wooden houses. Stone houses 
are built either of bricks or of Finland granite. 'I'he brick walls 
are of extraordinary thickness. In our part of Europe we have 
frequent occasion to wonder at the great height to which our 
architects venture to run up their thin walls; in llussia the 
wonder is reversed, for it is astonishing to see the thickness 
given to W'alls intended tor so trifling an elevation. Five or six 
feet is no unusual thickness for a brick wall in St. I'ctersbnrg. 
Granite is less suitable to architectural ornaments than marble, 
and is but little used bj' the Kussiiuis, who scldoui care much for 
the solidity or durability of their constrnctions. A handsome 
outside, and pompous and spacious rooms, are the chief deside¬ 
rata. Wood is the favourite materiid, and where tliis is forbidden 
by the police, bricks are resorted to. Still, upon the whole, a 
huge quantity of granite has found its way from the Finnish 
swamps to the banks of the Neva, since St. Fetersburg was 
founded;* and mighty blocks that had probably lain imbedded in 
the marshes for thousands of years, now display themselves 
proudly in the capital of the Czars, in the shape of monoliths, 
pillars, caryatides, pedestals, &c. The airy sylphs of St. Feters- 
birrg, however, seem to liavc conspired, as much as the gnomes 
of the earth, agauist the architects of the city. It is quite afflict¬ 
ing to see how much the fine granite monuments frequently 
suffer from the effects of the atmosphere. The frosts of winter 


* Some ides may bo formed of the immense ciuantity of granite bronght to St. 
Petersburg, from tlie fact that the granite quays which enclose the river and the 
canals occupy alone a length of nearly twenty English miles. 
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are particularly destructive. The moisture that finds its way 
during autumn into the pores of the stones, freezes in winter, and 
some of the largest stones are then rent and torn, and on the re¬ 
turn of spring fall asunder. 

The llussian aristocracy, in general, do not reside in the central 
part of the town, in the vicinity of the imperial palace. They 
have been banished thence by the invasion of industry and the 
bustle of trade. It is in the Litanaia, and along the sides of the 
Fontanka Canal, particularly the eastern end of it, that the most 
fashionable residences will he found. It is there that may be 
seen the, palaces of the Kotsliubeys, the Sheremetiefs, the 
Branizkis, the Narishkins, the chancellors of tlie empire, the 
ministers, the grandees, and the millionaires, on groimd where a 
century ago nothing met the ej’e Imt a lew huts tenanted by 
lugriaii fishermen. A quiet and magnificent street has since 
arisen there; and the Orloffs, the JJolgorukis, the Stroganoffs, 
&c. have, it must he owned, displayed taste and judgment in 
their choice of a quarter whercui to erect their sumptuous 
dwellings. 

The rapidity with which huildings arc run np in St. retersburg 
is truly astoiiishiug. This is partly owing to the shortness of t^fe 
season during which huilding operations can be carried on, but 
partly also to the characteristic inqiatience of the Itussians to see 
the termination of a work they have once commenced. The new 
"Winter I’alace is one of the most striking examples of this. Within 
one 3 'ear not less than twenty millions of rubles were expended 
upon the Iniilding. The o])erations were not even allowed to 
suffer interruption from the frosts of winter, hut fires were kept 
burning everywhere to prevent the materials from freezing, and 
to dry the walls. The same system has been acted on witli re¬ 
spect to many of the private mansions of the nobility, i'alaces, 
in short, are put together with a rapidity that can compared 
only to that with which theatrical decorations arc arranged. 
This very rapidity, however, will make the city a more easy 
meal for old Father Time to devour at a fitting season. lie will 
have ground the brittle column of bricks and mortar to powder, 
some thousands of years before his teeth null have been able to 
make an impression on some of the monuments of Egypt. The 
Russians build only to prepare mins. Indeed, it is painful in 
most of their cities to see the early decrepitude of so many 
buildings of recent erection. T’hey furnish a suitable pictiae of 
the precocious civilization of the empire. It must, at the same 
time, be admitted, that similar remarks will apply to the modem 
architecture of other parts of Europe. 

Among the most magnificent ornaments of the mansions of St. 
Petersbtu’g must not be forgotten the splendid plate glass of 
their windows. In most of the aristocratic saloons there is at 
least one large window composed of a single pane of glass, round 
which the Iwies delight to range their work-tables, and their 
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ottomiins, whence they gaze ont upon the animated tabkanx 
vhaus of the street. In some houses every window is fitted 
up on tlm same plan. They ought not, however, to be permitted 
on the ground-floor; for a poor milknuud, ot a porter with a 
load, passing by one of these costly windows, may be ruined by 
a single /avx p(us. 

There is always a great desire shown to avoid architectural 
disfigurement. A (Jrccian temple, or some other fanciful doco- 
itEtion, when more closely examined, often turns out to be nothing 
but a sot of painted boards, intended to mask sonic object, not 
likely to please the eye. Sometimes, to give a more stately look 
to a one-Moored house, the owner will place upon the roof the 
complete taoade of an additional story, which, on nearer inspec¬ 
tion, is fimnd to be nothing but a mere wall with sham ivindows, 
the whole being fastened to the rest of the house with massive 
iron bars. Simulated floors of this kind may sometimes have 
been the work of the police, who occasionally order double- 
floored houses to be built iii certain streets for the sake of uni¬ 
formity; but the same thing may be met with in all parts of 
Itosria and Poland, and seems perfectly suited to the character 
the Slavonian nations, who are always more ready to promise 
than perform. Even the scaffolding around a house undergoing 
repair must be closed up with boards, and these boards are 
^minted over, with doors and windows, to cheat the eye into a 
belief that they compose the front of a buna jiilc honsc. To sec 
the profusion of pillars and porticoes expended on most of the 
St. Petersburg houses, a stranger might imagine himself in (Ircece 
or Italy; but you look in vain for the Peripatetics that shoidd 
wander along these stately halls, or for the Epicureans that 
ought -to be sunning themselves there. Drifts of snow and 
piercing north winds howl ainong these Ausonian retreats during 
the greater part of the year, and make them as little suited for 
voluptuous loungers as tlie stately balconies that arc every¬ 
where seen empty and deserted. 

A Russian is easily tempted to make chang<^ in his house, 
and the consequence is, that an abundance of building and un-- 
bnilding is at all times going on in St. Petersburg. A single 
dinner or a ball often causes a house to put on a new face. To 
augment the suite of rooms, a hole will perhaps be broken in a 
wwl, and some additional apartments tlius be gained,' or a tem¬ 
porary roomwll bc bmlt over the balcony. The house of a 
genuine Russian rai-cly remains fourteen days without under¬ 
going some change. Caprice or ctinai will seldom allow him to 
sleep a fortnight in the same chamber; the dining-room and the 
nursery will every now and then be made to change places, the 
drawing-room will be converted into a dormitory, and the 
school-room into a gaily-decorated temple for Terpsichore. 
The Russians are essentially a nomadic race. The wealthier 
ainong them seldom spend a year without wandering to the 
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extremitjr of their vast empire; and where circumstances denw 
tliem this enjoyment, they will find means to indulge thew 
moving propensities, though it be only within the walls of their 
own houses. The police, also, is responsible for some of the 
modifications which the houses of ISt. i*etersburg are constmitly 
tmdergoing; for the police is e-vcccdlngly fickle in its tastes mid 
partialities. Sometimes it prohibits this or that form of window; 
sometimes it orders that all'doors shall be of a certain dcscrip* 
tion of wood; sometimes it will allow of trapdoors to cellars; 
and sometimes it will order them all to be removed at a day's 
notice. 

The p.avement of St. Petersburg, owing to the marshy nature 
of the soil, requires constant veiiair, and is, therefore, one of 
the niost expensive that can be imagined. It is scarcely possible 
to obtain for it a firm foundation, wliatever amount of rubbish 
or sand may have been previously laid down. The moisture 
pierces through everywhere. 1 saw a riding-school, the bot¬ 
tom of which had been vaulted like a cellar, and, upon the 
solid masonry, sand and rubbish had been laid to the depth of 
two yards, and yet the horses were constantly wading through 
mud. 

It is not to he denied that the Uussian pavements arc in 
general very bad: good-looking enough when just laid down, 
but calculated rather for show than wear. One kind of pave¬ 
ment, however, is admirable in St. Petersburg; I mean the 
wooden pavement, over which the carriages roll as smoothly 
and as noiselessly as ivory halls over a billiard-table. This 
kind of pavement, however, which has been adopted only in a 
few of the principal streets, occasions great expense, on account 
of the constant repairs which it requires, single blocks sinking 
every now and then into the watery soil, and leaving dangerous 
holes behind. The pavement, however, is a matter of less im¬ 
portance here tlian in most of the Euroiwan capitals, where 
nature has not provided a spontaneous railroad for the greater 
part of the year. For more than six months the streets of St. 
Petersburg are filled with snow and ice, tliat form a more eon<- 
venient road fiir man and horse than any that art has been able 
to construct. It is curious to observe the various metamorphoses 
which the snow road undergoes as the seasons advance. In 
autumn, vast quantities of snow begin to fall, and lie at first in 
loose and forimess masses, through which the Bussiw steeds 
dash fearlessly, scattering showers of sparkling flakes around 
them in tlieir progress. Gradually the 'snow is beaten down, 
and then forms a beautiful solid Imhu. A gentle thaw tends 
very much to improve its soliditjr; whereas, after a long and 
severe frost, the constant tramphug of the horses reduces the 
surface to a fine powder, that often rises in clouds like dust, to 
the great annoyance of pedestrians. This, of course, happens 
only in the Hevskoi Prospekt, the Gorokhovaia Oulitea, mA a 



few others of the most frequented thoroughfares: in most of the 
the streets, the mass remains compact throughout the winter. 

On the return of spring, all this undergoes a remarkable 
change. In German cities, the police usually takes care to re¬ 
move the snow; hut in St. Petersburg, owing to the great accu¬ 
mulation in its broad streets, this would scarcely he possible. All 
that the police, therefore, does, when the thaw sets in in good 
earnest, is to cut trenches through thS icy mass to allow the water 
to run off in proportion as the snow melts. It is not difficult to 
imagine the filthy state in which the streets necessarily remain 
under these circumstances. The month of May is in general far 
advanced, when the pavement still presents nothing to the eye 
but a lake of mud, with a dirty .stream of water rolling through 
the centre, where the gutter is invariably constnictcd. The 
horses are often all but swimming, niid a man may sometimes be 
thankful if he can get from the hiousc-door into his carriage with¬ 
out an accident. This season must be a regular harvest-time for 
the brushmakers. The lacqueys and shoeblacks are heard to 
groan aloud over the condition of their masters’ boots and cloaks, 
and to swear that they never hired themselves for such«dirty 
work. A sudden return of frost often restores the whole mass 
to a solid substance. The streets are then covered again with 
ice, on wliich many an over-driven horse is doomed to break 
a limb. 

A Russian iuvnulitshU- prefers his sledge to every other kind of 
vehicle, and continues to use it as long as an apology for snow is 
to bo found in the streets. The consequence is, that sledges will 
often be seen on the shady side, when on the sunny side nothing 
but a wheeled carriage is able to get along. 

The dust in summer is intolerable, as in most Russian towns, 
and owing to the same reasons; the immense width of the streets, 
and the vast, open, unjiaved squares or places that everywhere 
abound, leaving the wind to exercise its power without control. 
If, in some of our closely-built Kurojiean cities, the want of open 
spaces is felt as an evil, the Russian cities, and 8t. Petersburg in 
particular, may be said to have gone into the other extreme. 
'I’he unnecessary space allowed for their streets makes it almost 
impossible to light them at night, or to obtain shade in them by 
day. During summer no lamps are necessary, the streets being 
then nearly as light at nidnight as in London at noon, and the 
long days that prevail one-half of the year are perhaps in part 
answerable for the imperfect manner in which the streets are 
lighted during the long winter nights. 'I'he small oil-lamps, then 
lighted, are large enough to be seen themselves, but not to make 
other objects visible. They arc placed at the sides of the street, 
whence their rays are scarcely able to reach the centre. They 
diffuse light only to a distance of about four paces, and when seen 
from a more remote point, look only like little stars. The broad, 
long streets on a clear night look pretty enough with their double 
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rows of little stars, but these serve more for ornament than use. 
In the Nevakoi Prospekt, indeed, there is no lack of illumination, 
the shops being for tttc most part brilliantly lighted up; but in 
some streets even the glimmering oil-lamps are wanting, and in 
such a neighbourhood the poor wanderer is grateful for the little 
light that may escape from some social sitting-room, of which the 
shutters have been charitably left unclosed. 

Notwithstanding this gloomy darkness the streets arc not want* 
ing in life, though it is often not without positive danger that a 
pedestrian can venture from one side to the other. Sledges are 
every moment seen to emerge from obscurity, and to plunge 
again as r.ipidly into impenetrable gloom. Huge shadows seem 
to he pursuing each other over the snow, the incessant cry of the 
drivers, nmliif! bercffi-ixit!” serving them as a mutual 

warning. The skill and care of these drivers are really deserving of 
great praise; for accidents, after all, are of rare occurrence. The. 
quiet character of the Uussians is sliown by the great rarity of 
murders and acts of violence during these long dark whiter nights. 
Not that anecdotes arc wanting of the rogueries of isvoshtshiks, 
butslinilis, and platniks; hut the darkness is so pitchy, that that 
alone is enough to conjure up all sorts of stories; and I believe 
that if a city with live hundred thousand Italians or Spaniards, 
or oven London or Paris, were left for eight long arctic nights 
enveloped in a St. Petersburgian obscurity, on the ninth day 
there would be found so many perforated walls, and so many 
killed and wounded people in the streets, that the town would 
look as though it had been occupied by a foreign enemy after a 
battle. 

Three inefTcctual attempts have been made to light the city 
with gas. The - first was during Alexander’s reign, when, just 
as all the arrangements were complete, the builtjings caught fire, 
and the plan was abandoned for some years. The second attempt 
was made after the accession of the present emperor. The high 
and iingMuly Imilding intended for the gasometer was iiijudiciou.sly 
phiced near the Winter Palace, and formed so prominent a de¬ 
formity, that the emperor was glad in 18.18 to buy up the whole 
of the premises belonging to the company, for the purpose of 
having them pulled down. The company then went to work 
again; and in tbe autumn of 18.10, when people were beginning 
to look forward to a light winter, the whole illumination was 
opened and closed on the same day by a frightful explosion, by 
which the gasometer was destroyed, a number of people were 
killed, and the money of the shareholders was lost. Since then 
the attempt has not been renewed. 

The huge placards and the colossal letters by which the trades¬ 
men of London and Paris seek to attract piiblic attention are 
unknown in St. Petersburg. The reading public there is ox-, 
tremely limited, and the merchant who wishes to rccommeftid 
liimself to the multitude must have recourse to a less lettered' 
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process. This accounts for the abundance of pictorial illustra¬ 
tions that decenrate so many of the shop-fironts, or advertise the 
passenger that siich-and-aiich an artist raa;^ be found within. The 
optician announces his calling by a profuse display of spectacles 
and telescopes; the butcher suspends in front of his establish¬ 
ment a couple of painted oxen, or perhaps a portr^t of liimself, 
in the act of presenting a ruddy joint to a jjassing tPame. These 
•ms, that speak the only mute language intelligible to a Russian 
multitude, relieve in sonic measure tlie monotony of the streets. 
The linker is sure to have a board over his door with a repre¬ 
sentation of every species of roll and loaf offered for sale in his 
shop; the tallow-chandler is equally careful to suspend the por¬ 
traits of all Ids varieties of longs and shorts destined for the en¬ 
lightenment of mankind. The musician, the pastry-cook, and in 
short every handicraftsman to whom the humbler classes arc 
likely to apply, have adopted tlic same plan ,'’and from the second 
and third floors huge pirtures may somcfiiues be seen sus])ciidcd, 
with appaUing likenesses of fiddles, flutes, tarts, sugar-plums, 
sausages, smoked hams, coats, caps, shoes, stockings, &c. 

Most of these pictures arc very toleralily executed, and that of 
a Parisian milliner is piu-ticnhirly entitled to commendation for 
the art e.'qiended on the gauze caps and the lace triimnings. Nor 
must it be supposed that tlic merchant is content with displajdng 
only one or-tivo of the articles in which he deals: no; the whole 
shop must figure on the board, and not only the dealer, hut his 
customers also, mu.st be pourtrayed there. The coftechouso- 
keeper does not think he has done enough When he has dis¬ 
played a steaming kettle and a graceful array of cups; he must 
have a whole party making themselves oomfortabic over their 
coffee and cigars, and crying to the wavering passenger, “Go 
thou and do likqwise.” T'he jeweller must have not only rings 
and stars and crosses, but he must have generals and excellencies 
as large as lifb, with their breasts blazing with orders, and at 
leMt five fingers on each h:uid ladeti with rings, 'fhe Russians 
attach great importance to those signs, and a stranger may ob- 
taia from them some knowledge of the manners of the people. 


CH.\PTER m. 


THE NEVA. 

TiiE river Neva serves to carry off the surplus waters of the 
Ladoga Lake. In this large reservoir, which covers a space of 
about 100 German (2,000 English) square miles, the water has 
had fiiit leisure to deposit all its impurities,^ and has not had 
time to edket any fresh ones during the &w leagues that inter- 
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vcuc between the lake and the city. The water of the Neva, 
therefore, at St. Teteraburg, is as clear as crystal, and ceniinds 
the traveller of the appearance of the Rhine when it first issues 
from among the icy grottoes of the Al)iinc glaciei's. Al^t a 
league from its mouth the Xeva divides into several arias, form¬ 
ing thus a little archipelago of islands, which are either included 
within the city of St. Petersburg, or contribute to its embellish¬ 
ment by tlieir gardens and plantations. These arms of the 'seva, 
at least tlic four principal among them, are known by the names 
of the (Ircat and J.ittle Neva, and tl|e Great and Little Nefka; 
and tliongli there are few rivers that may not be said to benefit 
the cities built upon their banks, yet it may salcly be said that 
there is no city more indebled to its river than the Palmyra of 
the Mortli. Prom the interior of the empire the Neva brings to 
her ca|)ifal the native almudance of the land; food for man, 
and for the animals dependent on man, materials for clotbingi 
housing, and wanning him. At her mouth she, receives the 
lii.\iiries of foreign regions, and conveys tlicin not only to the 
noble palaces on her own banks, but, by means of an extensive 
system of inland navigation, she transports them into the most 
central provinces of the vast Russian empire. Site furnishes the 
first necessary of life, in the highest perfection, to the citizens of 
St. i’etersburg, who are withoiit any other supply of water, for 
a pure sj)riiig is not to be met with for mauj"^ leagues around. 
She makes their soup, and prepares the very best of tea and cof- 
iec for them. She yields an abundance offish for their banquets, 
and docs not disdain to render them even the most menial ser¬ 
vices; she washes tlieir bodies and their linen, aud winding 
throngli llicir city in a miillitiidc of canals, carries away all its 
impurities. The water of t^Je Neva is as ilaily a topic with those 
that dwell on its banks as the water of the Nile is to the Egyp¬ 
tians; and this is the less surprising, iis the Neva is a source not 
only of delight and enjoyment to the people of St. Petersburg, 
but also one of constant anxiety, and sometimes of terror. 

The northern rviiiter imprisons the lovely nymph of the Neva 
in icy bands for six months in the year. It is seldom till after 
the hcgimiiug of April that the w-itcr acquires sufficient warmth 
to burst her prison. The moment js always anxiously exjiectcd; 
and no sooner have the dirty masses of ice advanced sufficiently 
to display as much of the bright mirror of the river as may suf- 
iice to bear a boat from one side to the other, than the glad 
tidings arc announced to the inhabitants by the artillery of the 
fortress. At that moment, he it day or night, the commandant 
of the fortress, arrayed in all the insignia of his rank, and ac¬ 
companied by the officers of his snitc, embarks in an elegant 
gondola, and repairs to the emperor’s palace, which lies immo- 
diately opposite. lie fills a large crystal goblet with the water 
of the Neva, and presents it to the emperor as the first and mo^ 
precious tribute of returning spring. Ue informs his master tbat 
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the force of winter has been broken, that the waters are free 
again, that an active navigation may now again be looked for, 
and points to his own gondola as the first swan that has swam on 
the river that year. lie then presents the goblet to the emperor, 
who drinks it oif to the health of the dear citizens of his capital. 
There is not probabh' on the face of the globe another glass of 
water that brings a better price; for it is customary for the em¬ 
peror to fill the goblet with ducats before he returns it to the 
commandant. Such at least wnx tlic custom; but the goblet was 
found to have a sad tendency to enlarge its dimensions; so that 
the emperor began to perceive that he had every year a larger 
dose of water to drink, and a greater number of ducats to pay 
for it. At last he thought it high time to compromise matters 
with his commaijdant, who now receives on each occasion afi.xed 
sum of 200 ducats. Even this, it must be admitted, is a truly 
imperial fee for a draught of water; but the compromise is said 
to have effectually arrested the alarming growth of the goblet. 

As the close of'winter approaches, the ice of the Neva assumes 
a very remarkable appearance, resolving itself into a number 
of thin bars of ice, of about an inch in diameter, and equal in 
length to tlie thickness of the trust that covers the river. These 
bars have at la?t so little adhesion, that it becomes dangerous to 
venture on the ice, e.vccpt where it is covered by a solid mass of 
snow. The foot, pushing down some of these bars, will sink at 
times_through ice several ells thick; and the large masses of ice, 
apparently quite solid, that lie on the dry ground, break into a 
multitude of glassy bars when gently touched with a stick. 
Severrf weeks, therefore, before the ice breaks up, all driving or 
walking upon it is prohibited. ' Here and there some open spaces 
begin to show themselves, and a quantity of dirty snow-water 
collects upon the surface. 'I'he icy crust that, a few weeks pre¬ 
viously, had looked so gay and animated with its sledges and 
promenaders, becomes now quite oppressive to look upon, and 
every one longs to see the dirty, useless, worn-out servitor take 
his departure. There has often been fine warm weather for 
several weeks before the Neva shows the least sign of recovering 
her liberty; for which, in the end, she is usnalty more indebted 
to rain and wind than to the rays of the .sim. One good shower 
at tliis season has more effect upon the ice than three days of 
sunshine; and it is rarely till after there have been several rainy 
and windy days in succession that the ice is got into motion. The 
surest symptom of an approaching break-up is the disappearance 
of the water from the surface. As long as there is water on the 
ice nobody hesitates to venture on it, even when the horses have 
to wade breast high; but, as soon as the water disappears, the 
fact is taken as a warning that the ice has separated from the 
banks, and has become too porous to retain water on its sur¬ 
face. 

It is generally between the 6th and the 14th of April (old 
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Style), or between the 18th and the 2Cth, according to the 
calendar in use in most parts of Europe, that the Neva throws 
off her icy covering, tee Cth is the most general day. On 
that day the interesting fact is said to occur, on an average, ten 
times in a century, so that ten to one against the Otli is always 
thought a fair wager. Hie 30th o:( April (12th of Mav, N. S.) 
is Qonsidered the latest day, and the (Itli of March (I8th, N. S.) 
is considered the earliest day on wliicli the ice ever breaks up. 
On each of these days the occurrence is supposed to take place 
once in a hundred years. It is generally about the middle of 
November, and more frequently on the 20th (2d of December, 
N. S.) than on any other day, that the ice is brought to a stand¬ 
still. In 1826 the river was not frozen up before the llth of 
December, and in 1805 as early as the 10th of October. 

The breaking up of the ice is an anxious moment to every 
one. A multitude of wagers arc always depending upon it, and 
every one is mure or less interested. 'J'he carpenters and work¬ 
people long to earn an honest peimy or two by the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the bridges; the ladies ivish the Neva and the Gulf of 
Finland clear, that the steamer from LUbeck may arrive with 
the latest muvtautin from I’aris; the merchants are often in the 
most painful suspense, lest a protracted winter, by delaying the 
an-ival of their vessels, should mar the finest speculations; 
booksellers and students are longing for a supply of the new 
books that have been ushered into li'ic in England, France, and 
Germany, during the preceding six months. The sick native, 
and the home-sick stranger, are alike anxious for the day that 
mav re-establish the communication with more genial climes, 
anti almost the only subject of specidation at this season is the 
day when the river will be free again. On Easter Sunday and 
Easter Monday a great number of bets are sure ‘to be laid. 
One man, in 1836, had betted against every day, from the 1st to 
the 17th of April, and won nearly all his wagers. ' 

The departure of the ice always forms an exciting s[)cctacle, 
and crowds are sure to be attracted to the quays by the first gun 
fired from the citadel. The gulden gondola of the commandant 
is not long alone in'its glory, for hundreds of boats are quickly 
in motion, to re-establish the communication between the diffe¬ 
rent quarters of the city. 

The first blow is more than half the battle on these occasions, 
but it is not all the battle. It is only that part of the ice which 
lies in the immediate vicinity of St. Petersburg that moves away 
on the first day. The ice from the upper part of the river fre¬ 
quently comes down afterwards in huge masses, and more thsm 
once forces the inhabitants of the one side to postpone t|ic|t 
visits to their friends on the other side. For several weeks alter 
the first break-up, the ice continues occasionally to come down in 
great force from the Ladoga Lake. As this lake has a siirface of 
two thousand square miles, if all the ice had to go down the Neva, 
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which is only a verst in breadth and not very rapid in ite cur¬ 
rent, it would take more than two months of incessant eingattg. 
It Ibllows, therefore, tliat the greater part of the ice must melt 
within the lake itself; still quite enough remains for the annoyance 
of the St. Petersburgers, who arc often inconvenienced by the 
accumulation that takes place at the niouth of the river. The 
boatmen of St. Petersburg, however, arc tolerably lamiliar with 
ice, and the navigation on the river is seldom interrupted by 
these Inter arrival.s from'the lake. 

All the other harbours ov the Baltic arc usually free from ice 
before that of St. j’etersburg, and a number of vessels arc almost 
alwavs awaiting, in the ffouiid, tliu news that the navigation of 
the ilu.'ssian capitol has been resumed. The first spring shij) 
that anives in the Neva is the occasion of great rejoicing, and 
seldom fails to bring its cargo to an excellent market. It is 
mostly laden witli oranges, millinery, and such articles of taste 
and vsmity as are likely to be most attractive to the frivolous and 
wealthy, who seldom fail to reward the first coiner by purchasing 
his wares at enormous prices. The iiret ship is soon followed 
by multitudes, and the most active life succeeds to a stillness 
like that of death. All the Hags of Europe come floating in 
firom'the sea, and fragile rafts and rudely-built barges de.scend 
the river with the products of the interior, ilhe contents of the 
warehouses find their way on ship-board. The ships of war 
take their departure lor their jieaccful evolutions in the Baltic. 
The smoking steamers are seen snorting and splashing up and 
down the river, where a few weeks before a seal could not have 
foimd room to air himself. Every day, every hour, brings 
something new, till the disenchantment of the icy palace is 
complete. 

An immense quantity of ice is consumed in Knssian house¬ 
keeping. Throughout the summer, ices arc sold in the streets 
of every Russian town; and not only iced water, iced wine, and 
iced beer, hut even iced tea, is drunk in immense quantities. 
The short but excessively hot summer would spoil most of the 
food brought to market, had not the winter provided in abun¬ 
dance tjbe means for guarding against such rapid decomposition. 
An ice-house is therefore looked on aS an indispensable appendage, 
not merely to the estabUsbmeuts of the wealthy, but even to. mo 
'huts of the xieasants. In St. Petersburg alone there are said to 
be ten thousand ice-houses, and it may easily be supposed that 
to fiU all these cellars is a task of no trifling magnitude. It is 
not too much to calculate that each ice-hoosc, on an average, 
requires fifty sledge loads of ice to fill it. Tlie fishmongers, 
butchers, and dealers in quass, have such enormous cellars, that 
maw htmdreds of loads will, go into them, and the breweries, 
distilleries, &c. consume incalculahle quantities. According, to 
above ccilculcation, five hundred thousand sledge loads ot to 
"'-Tiro *a Si* n—f. Nerff, mfo-w Veif” Srt 
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colctilAtion is Hnder rather ^an over the mark. It is certainly 
the merchandise in which the most extensive traffic is carried on 
during -winter. Whole processions of alettes laden with the 
glittering crystals may then be seen ascending from the hTeva, 
and thousands of men are incessantly at work raising tiic cooling 
produce from its parent river. 

The breaking of the ice is carried on in this way:—Itic work¬ 
men begin by clearing the snow away from tlic siuTace, that they 
may clearly trace out the form of the blocks to be detached. 
They then measure off’ a large ])arallcIograra, and mark tlic 
outline with a hatchet, 'fliis pan'.llelogram is subdivided into a 
number of squares of a size to suit tbe eaj)acity oi‘ their sledges. 
When the drawing is complete, the more serious part of the work 
begins. A regular trench has to be forracd roaud the parallelo¬ 
gram in question. ITiis is done with hatebets, and as tlic ice is 
frequently foirr or five feet tliick, the trenches become at last so 
deep that tbe workmen are as completely lost to the eye as if 
they had been labouring in a mine. Of course, a sufficient tluck- 
ness of ice must be left in the trenches to bear the workmen, 
■which is afterwards broken with bars of iron. When the paral¬ 
lelogram has tlins been loosened, the subdivision is effected witli 
comparative case. A number of men mount the swimming mass, 
and with their pointed iron ice-breakers they ail strike at the 
same moment upon the line that has been marked out. A fc^v 
volleys of this kind make the ice break just along the wisheil-tbr 
line, and each of the oblong slips thus obtained is Iwoken up 
again into square pieces rd'tcr a similar fashion. To draw the 
fragments out of the water, a kind of inclined railroad has to be 
made on the side of the standing ice. This doiie, iron hooks arc 
fastened into the pieces that are to he landed, and, amid loud, 
cheers, the clear, green, crystalline mass is drarvn up by willing 
hands. • As the huge lumps lie on the snow, they appe.ar of an 
emerald grefti, and arc remarkably compact, without either 
bubble or rent. As soon as the sledge is loaded, the driver seats 
himself upon his merchandise, and thus, coolly enthroned, glides 
away to the cellars of his customers, enlivening his frosty occu- 
jiation with a merry song. It is by no means without interest 
to -visit the ice-shafts of the .Neva, and watch the Jlu-ssian 
laboiu'ers -while engaged in a task so congenial to the habits of 
their country. , 

In the cellars the ice is piled up with much ai-t and regularity, 
and all sorts of shelves and niches are made fur the couvenicucc 
of placing milk, meat, and similar articles riicre iu hot wcatlier. 
Such a description at least applies to what may be called a tidy, 
orderly ice-house; but tidiness and order do not always presi^ 
over -Kussiau arrangements, and hi the majority of' cellars the 
leg is thrown carelessly in and broken into ineoes, that it may be 
packed away into the comers, and that as little space as possible 
may be left unoccupied. The consistency and durability of tiie 



ice do not appear to suffer from this breaking process; on the 
contrary, the whole, if well p^ked, soon freezes into one com¬ 
pact 2uass, that is afterwards proof against the warmest summer. 
The Russians are so accustomed to these ice-houses, that they 
are at a loss to understand how a family can do without them; 
and their housewives are in the greatest trouble when they think 
they have not laid in a sufficient supjdy of ice during the winter, 
or when in summer they fancy tlicir stock likely to run short. 
It may safely be estimated that the ice consumed in St. Peters¬ 
burg during the summer costs the inhabitants from two to three 
millions of rubles. 

Permanent bridges have been built in St. Petersbimg only over 
tbe canals, the Pontanka, the Moika, the Ligofka, &c. which are 
called canals, and have been worked into the shape of canals, but 
which, in rcalit}-, are small arms of tbe Neva. Most of these 
bridges were built by the Empress Catherine. They arc of stone, 
very solid, are all constructed after the same model, and are, 
absurdly enough, provided with gates and doors, for the apparent 
purpose of impeding the progress of pedestrians. 'There arc 
upwards of thirty of them; but they are much too narrow for the 
increased traffic of the city, and the tide of equipages rolling 
through the streets generally finds itself reduced to a more mo¬ 
derate pace on arriving near a bridge. Policemen are, therefore, 
stationed at every bridge to maintain order and prevent accidents; 
and whereas in Germany a man is liable to a fine of two or three 
dollars for driving too last over a bridge, a coachman in St. 
Petersburg exposes not only himself, but his horses too, to he 
assailed by the cane of the policeman, if be neglects to drive over 
a bridge otherwise than at a quick trot. .Some new bridges, and 
among them several elegant suspension bridges, have been added 
of late years, and of these there may also be about thirty; still the 
number is felt to be too small for this city of many islands. 

Over the larger arms of the river, the conunnuiesftion by means 
of bridges is in a most unsatisfactory condition. The two most 
important portions of the city, for instance, the Vassili Ostrof 
and the Great Side, are connected only by one bridge, the Isaac’s 
Bridge; the 'Trotzkoi Most is the only bridge between the Great 
Side and the St. Petersburg Side; the Vassili Ostrof again has 
one bridge to the St. Petersburg side; and the Vilborg Side is 
pomiccted by one bridge with the St. Petersburg Side, and by 
another with the Great Side. These five bridges, wth four 
smaller ones that serve to connect the Apothecary Island, the 
Stoue Island, Yelagin Island, and Krestofski Island, consist 
merely of boarded carriage-ways resting on pontoons. The masses 
of ice that come down in spring from the Ladoga Lake have 
hitherto deterred the government from inemrring the expense (rf 
building permanent bridges of stone, though scarcely a yipr 
elapses in which some plan for the construction of better biid^ 
is not proposed, discussed, forgotten, and renewed. 



It sometimes happens that the ice in the (xulf of Cronstadt is 
broken by stormy weather, while that in the Neva emtinues solid 
for some time afcrwarda. The immense pressure that then en¬ 
sues causes the whole mass of ice in the river to glide downward 
in an unbroken body towards the gulf. This pressure is supposed 
to be so peat that no bridge would be able to withstand it. 
Another (Ufficulty is the marshy character of the soil, in which 
it would not be easy, except at enormous cost, to obtain a foun¬ 
dation sufficiently strong to bear the buttresses of a bridge. These 
arc serious difficulties, no doubt, but lam satisfied they will some 
day ur otlicr be overcome. 

I'lie nine pontoon bridges of St. Petersburg are so constructed 
that they may easily be taken to pieces, and quickly be put 
together again. During summer tliey remain imdisturbed, each 
pontoon moored to its anchor, and liistened to huge piles; but 
when the ice begins to come down the river in autumn, the 
bridges arc taken asmider. Each bridge has its commandant, 

' with a hundred or two of workmen under Ms command. When 
the bridge has thus been removed, the intercourse between the 
(Ulfcrent portions of the city can be carried on only by means of 
boats. As soon as the ice stands the bridges are reconstructed, 
for the ice on the Neva always forms a very rough surface, for 
which reason most people prefer u.siug the bridges when they 
wish to cross the river. Not but a number of paths, crossing 
oaili other in all directions, are soon formed in the vast snowy 
desert. 

Li spring, the bridges continue to he used till the artillery of 
tile fortress announces the breaking up of the ice, when they 
rapidly disappear, under th6 dexterous management of the com¬ 
mandants and their experienced assistants. Preparations have 
usually been made some days before, by clearing a space in the 
river, to allow the pontoons to glide safely down into their several 
havens of reihge. As soon as the ice has passed, the bridges are 
restored; but every succeeding anival of ice makes another de¬ 
molition necessary. Such is the eagerness of the inhabitants of 
the different miarters to be able to avail themselves of the accom¬ 
modation of their bridges, that they take advantage even of the 
shortest interval of open water. Each time that the Isaac’s 
Bridge is put together, an expense of several hundred rubles is 
incurred; nevertheless, 1 have seen it taken to pieces and put 
together again two or three times on one day; and in the course 
of one spring it is said to have been broken up and reconstructed 
no less than twenty-three times. 

It may easily be supposed that St.'Petersburg has to pay dear}y 
enough for these wretched wooden bridges. The constant demo- 
iitioa EUid reeonstrnction soon wear the wood out, and the boards 
at the top are quickly worn to dust by the carriages incessantly 
pas^g across. It is not at all imjwssible that the Isaac’s Bridge, 
auring the short period of its existence, has cost more than the 



mKsive bridge of Dresden dining the three hundred years that 
hare elapsed since it was built.* 

When in its bridgeless condition, the city feels itself at all times 
very uncomfortable. St. Petersburg may then be said to be 
divided into as many towns as there are islands; relations can 
learn as little from each other for days together as if an ocean 
^vided them instead of a river; the public officers can receive 
no orders from the central administration, and must act on their 
own judgment and responsibility; mercliants cannot confer 
together, bills cannot be presented, teachers cannot give their 
lessons, guests cannot join tlio festive board, and the isro.'‘hlMLi 
can circulate only within a limited range, liusiness and pleasure 
are alike interrupted, and every one longs to be delivered from 
what is Iclt as a s|)ecics of imprisonment. The consequence is, 
that in autumn, when the icy covering is yet in the weakness of 
its infancy, and in spring, when it begins to fall into the decrepi¬ 
tude of age, a nnmljcr of contrivances are liad recourse to in 
order to strengthen it. The \pry moment the ice stands, stravr 
roads arc laid in every direction over the still disjoined fragr 
ments; and in sjiring, boards are laid over the dangerous places, 
as long as the police will allow these .sujiplemehtary bridges to 
be used. When the authorities consider the time is come to pro¬ 
hibit all passage across the ice, poliecnicn are stationed every¬ 
where along the sides of the river, to enforce the prohibition. 
The messages to be carried across are, however, sometimes of 
such importance, and the rewards offered so great, that the 
Russian inusbiks often venture across, in defiance of the police, 
even when the ice is on the move. The adventurous messenger, 
on such occasions, armed only with a deal board, may be seen 
dexterously crossing ft-om one piece of ice to another, to the 
great anmsemeiit of the spectators on the quays, and generally 
he esca^ies not only the dangers of the passage, but also the 
more dreaded dangers to be apprehended from the gendarmes 
writing for him on the shore. Sometimes, of course, these 
liazerdous attempts arc attended by fatal consequences, and every 
year the Neva is sure to swallow np her allotted number of vic¬ 
tims; indeed, it may be doubted whether there is another city in 
the world where so many people are yearly drowned as at Bt. 
Petersburg. 

It is melancholy to think of the fate prqbably reserved for this 
beautiful youthful city, with all its splendid creattons. There 

* The Dresden Bridge, Imown to the inhubitants under the name of the Elbe ■ 
Bridge, is one thousand four hundred and twmiy feet long, or two liundr^ tbet 
longer than Waterloo Bridge. The Eibe Bridge is considered the finest and longest 
Btracture the kind in Germany. It rests oo sixteen axebes, is thir^*«x feet in 
vidth, and hu a foot pavement tmd an Iron balustrade on each side. On the 
centre pier stands a bronze crucifix, wHh an inscription in commemoration of the 
partial destructhm of the bridge in 18I.% to facUitate the retreat the Ercn^ under 
Marshal Daroust, and of its restoration by tiie Empbror Alexander. 



THE SETA. 


are cifies in •'the worlfl of -n^hieh a large pcnrtion mf^t be de¬ 
stroyed to their manifest advantage; but in the new and eheeifnl 
St. Petersburg, every act of destruction, whether by the band 
of nature or of man, seems calcniatcd to awaken sorrow and 
re^et. Yet such are the destructive powers by which its 
existence is threatened, that no other city probably lives in such 
constant and imminent peril. 

The Gulf of Finland runs from St. Petersburg in a due wes¬ 
terly direction, and it is exactly from that quarter that the hea- 
^iest storms always blow. The west wind naturally sweeps the 
waters up towards the city. If the gulf were broad at its termi¬ 
nation, this would perhaps be of little consequence; but unfortu¬ 
nately the gulf narrows gradually to a point, and that point is 
St. Petersburg. When a gale, therefore, blows from the we.st, the 
waters of the gulf are blowTi into the Neva, and opposite the exit 
of those that come rolling doivn from tJie lake. N'ow the delta 
of the Neva, into which the palaces of St. J’etersburg have 
struck their roots, is fiat and low* and there is scarcely a spot of 
ground in the capital that lies more than twelve or fourteen feet 
above the customary level of the sea. -A rise of fifteen feet is, 
therefore, enough to put the whole city under water, and a rise 
of thirty or forty feet wouhl be enough to drown nearly the 
whole population. The poor inhabitants are thus in constant 
danger, and can seldom be certain that within the next twenty- 
fom hours the vvliole five hundred timusand of them will not be 
swept at once into a watery grave. 

All that is necessary to tiring about such a calamity is that a 
storm li-om the west should arise just as the ice is breaking up, 
and that this should happen when the water in the river is at its 
lughest. The masses of ice blown iVom the sea into the river 
would then meet those that w'ould bo coming down, and the 
struggle between these opposing powers would suffice to rase to 
the ground the whole city and all its proud palaces, and princes 
and beggars would be drowned promiscuously, like Phtiraoh and 
his host in tl>e Red ,Sea. The matter is so serious that 1 don’t 
■feel certain whether I ought to allow m3'self to speak so spor¬ 
tively about it. The people of St. Petersburg are quite aware of 
their danger, and many among them, when they reflect on it, 
feel their hearts heaving within them. Their only hope is that 
the three events, a westerly storm, high tvatcr, and an imganri, are 
not likely to occur simultaneously. There are sixty-four points 
of the compass, they say, and when it is high water, and the ice 
coming dovm, it is not very probable that an obstinate west wind 
should chouse just at that moment to blow in upon us to our 
destruction. 

It is not the less true, however, that during the spring it does 
often blow from the west for many days together, when the andm- 
mingice is still formidable enough to excite serious alarm. It is 
to be regretted that the Fins, the aucient inhabitants of the delta 



■ of the Xeva, should not have kept meteorological registers, from 
AYhich we might calculate how olten in a thousand years, or per¬ 
haps in ten thousand years, the dreaded jimction of these three 
circumstances has usually occurred. As it is, we must not be 
surprised if we read one of these,days in the newspapers, that St. 
Petersburg, which rose so suddenly, like a brilliant meteor from 
the Finnish marshes, has simk as suddenly, and been extinguished 
there like an ignis faluus. May God have the cit^ in liis keeping! 
Umnan aid can be of no avail. Little as Knssian enterpnse is 
di.sposed to be deterred by difficulties, it will scarcely undertake 
to dam off the ocean, or to give to a mighty river a new course. 
Canals to carry away the waters of the Ifeva, and moles to serve 
as ramparts against the sea, have sometimes been spoken of, but 
practical men have always rejected the proposed plans as impos¬ 
sible of execution. Nothing, therefore, has as yet been done, 
and St. Petersburg continues exposed to the mercy of the winds 
and waves. In many quarters of the town, inundations are of 
frequent occurrence, and com^ so suddenly, that the assembled 
guests at a jiarty are not uufreqncntly' unable to leave the hos¬ 
pitable roof under which they have been entertained. ‘Water is 
quite as much dreaded in St. Petersburg as fire is in other cities, 
and measures arc, therefore, taken to iiitbrm the inhabitants of 
their danger the moment the river begins to rise above its custo- 
niiiry level. AVhen the extreme 2 ioJnts of the islands arc under 
water, a cannon is fired from the Admiralty, and the water-flags 
are hoiste'd on every steeple, as a signal that the Nereids have 
declared the city in a state of siege. This alarm-gun is repeated 
every hour, until the danger seems to be at an end. 'When the 
river rises sufficiently high to lay the lowest streets under water, 
the alarm-gim is fired every (piartcr of an hour. In proportion 
as the river rises, the artillery becomes louder and more impor¬ 
tunate, till at last minute-guns are fired, and are understood us a 
cry of despair, calling upon sliijis and bouts to hasten' to- the aid 
of a drowning population. 

The misery uiat follows upon a general immdution is indescri¬ 
bable. Every one still talks of the sufferings ahd calamities 
brought upon the city by the disastrons 17th of November, 1824. 
On «iat day, there occuiTed the highest inundation of which a 
record has been iireserved, and in every street the height to which 
the river rose is still marked. The water rose quite quietly, as 
is usually the cafie with the inundations of 8t. Petersburg, where 
there are no dykes to break through. Impelled bjr a furious 
west wind, the water continued to rise higher and higher, came 
streaming through the streets, lifted all the carts and equipages 
from the ground, rushed in mighty cataracts through the windows 
and into the cellars, and rose lu huge columns from the common 
sewers; On 'Vasiliefekoi Island and on the St. Petersburg side 
the suffering w'as greatest, particularly on the latter island, whefe 
many of the poor were lodged in tenements of no very solid con- 



struction. Some of the wooden houses were lifted from the 
ground, and continued to svdm about with all their inhabitants 
in them,, without going to pieces. Equipages were abandoned 
in the streets, and the horses, unable to disengage thcmselres 
from their harness, were miserably drowned, while their masters 
had sought safety in some more elevated spot. The trees in the 
public squares were a.s crowded with men as they had ever before 
been with sparrows. Still the water kept rising, and towards 
evening had attained such a height, that it was feared the storm 
would tear the men-of-ivar from their moorings and drive them 
in among the houses. The calamity was the more destructive a.s 
it had come so noiselessly upon the city that none had imagined 
the danger so great as it really was. The worst effects were 
those that operated unseen. Jlany houses fell in only on 
itlic Iblloning day, when the river had already returned into its 
accustomed bed: but from those that remained standing, it was 
long before the damp could be expelled. Sickness became gene- ^ 
ral, and deadly epidemics continued to rage in some quarters ‘ 
for many weeks afterwards. * 

The night was terrible. The waters had continued to rise till 
the evening, and should they continue to do so, there seemed to 
be no chalice of escape during the pitchy darkness that might be 
looked for. Thousands of families, tlie'mcmhers of which were 
sejiarated, spent the night in torturing anxiety. 

E' cn the most serious things have often a ludicrous side on 
which they may be viewed, and along ^vith the gloomy recollec¬ 
tions of that calamitous day, a variety of amusing anecdotes have 
also been preserved. A gardener told mo that he had been busy 
clipping some trees, and had not noticed the rising of the water, 
till it was too late for him to attempt to seek refuge anywhere 
hut on the roof of an adjoining garden povilion, where be wiis 
soon joined by such a host of rats and mice, that he became ap¬ 
prehensive of being devoured by them. Fortunately, however, 
a dog and a cat sought refuge in the sanie place. With these he 
immediately entered info an offensive and defensive alliance, and 
the three confederates were able to make good their position 
during the night. 

Many believe that what with merchandise spoiled, liouses de- 
slrcr} cd, fiimiture injured, damage to the pavement, &c. this inun¬ 
dation cost the city more than a hundred millions of rubles, and 
that directly and Indirectly several thousands of the inhabitants 
lost their lives on the occasion. 

The purity of the Neva water has already been mentioned; yet 
it is a well-laiown fact, that ^hen drunk by strangers, it produces 
at first unpleasant effects: for which reason persons, when they 
first arrive at St. Petersburg, are always advised to drink no 
water without mixing wine or spirit with it. This lasts, however^' 
for a very short time; and once accustomed to the Neva water, 
most people grow so fond of it, tW they prefer it to every other 



^ter in tiie world. A St. Petersburger, on returning from a 
journey, alwaye congratulates himself on being again able to 
slake his thkst in. the water of his beloved river, and many a 
Russian, no doubt, lias been welcomed home again in the same 
way in which I once saw a young man welcomed on his return 
to hie. flunily: namely, wkh a goblet of Neva water. ■ The 
Emperor Alexander, it is said, when he travelled, always had a 
quantityof Neva water bottled up for his own drinking during 
his absence from his capital. The tea and coffee in St. Petersburg 
are excellent, and their good qiutlitics are in part attributed to 
the water with which they arc prepared. In the shape of beer 
it is drunk in every corner of the empire, and tlie English resi¬ 
dents are unanimous in their testimony to the superiority of Neva 
water for washing linen. 

The Neva water Is, however, the only nsahlc water within 
reach of St. Petersburg. All the wells that have been sunk in 
and near the city yield nothing but a yellow disagreeable water, 
unfit for any domestic purposes. In none of the houses is the 
water laid on by means of pipes, but in each house there is a 
large water-butt and the men, -whose exclusive business it is to 
fill these reservoirs are busily engaged all day long with their 
water-carts, drawn generally each by one horse. The poorer 
classes fetch their water from the river-side in pails. These are 
fastened to long poles, that the water may be drawn as Ikr as 
possible from the bank, Ibr in the middle of the stream the water 
18 of course purer than near the side. In the -winter, holes arc 
hmvn in the ice, whence the water is pumped up, and troughs 
are constructed of ice in the streets for the use of the horses. In 
spring, when the snow melts, the river for a time loses its accus¬ 
tomed purity, and the want of clean water becomes a subject nf 
general lamentation. The water-carts, plying in every direction, 
form one of the constant decorations of the St. Petersburg streets. 
Perhaps one of the most useful innovations tliat a Russian em¬ 
peror could introduce into the interior organization of his capital, 
would be a good water-company, that would lay down pipes 
thronghont the city, and introduce a constant supply of so 
necessary an article into the interior of every dwelling. 

The xadoks, or floating fish-magazines of the Neva, arc an 
object of evenmore interest to a stranger than the washing-boats. 
The llussians are admirably skilled in all that relates to the 
catching, preserving, and soiling of fish. The sadoks are pretty 
wooden houses, neatly painted, and not unlike the pavilions on 
the Alster at Hamburg. The sadok is fixed on a kind of raft, is 
moored close to the bank, with which it generally communicates 
by means of a small wopden bridge. Within is generally.a large 
room, where the dried and smoked fish are hung up, like &e 
hams and sausages in the cottage of a Westphalian peasant. In 
the middle, by way of a protection to the establisment, there 
ate sure. to be anouple of ikrge sacred images with lamps huraing 



ItefoTe tihieia. Besides smokiag and salting their fish, the Buseians 
have another mode of preserving them; namely,’ by freezing 
them. In winter large boxes may be seen, something like our 
German meal-chesta. These boxes arc tilled with frozen tish: 
with turbot and herrings irom Archangel, and with the delicate 
yershtshis from the Ladoga lake. At each side of the larger 
room are some smaller ohes, for the accommodation of the crew 
of the sadok, and one fitted up as a kind of refreshment-room fijr 
those who visit these estabhshments for the purpose of eating 
fresh caviare in perfection. Bcliiud the sadok are always large 
reservoirs in wliich a number of live fish are kept; for the 
Bussians are great gourmands in the iirticle of fish, and make a 
great point of popping them alive into the jiot. This species 
of luxury is somctiuics carried to a great excess. The fish of 
the V'olga arc brought .alive to St. J’etersburg at an enormous 
cos# A sterlet, wliich, if dead, might be b.id flir tlurty or forty 
rubles, will bring from one hundred to three hundred if alive, a 
wealthy Russian taking a pride in slio.ving it alive to his guests, 
ii Jittle while before it figures on his board. 

1 11 the centre of the town, the Xeva is about a verst in breadth, 
and owing to the great bend which the river makes, its length 
within the city is not l^s than tlirce German (more than thirteen 
I'higlish) niilos. It is easy to imagine the icy waste which the 
surface imist present in winter, when, in the centre of this great 
cap'till, a man may jicrform jonmej's by night that almost make 
him fancy himself travelling iu the wilds of Laifiand. The lamps 
in the liouscs may indeed be seen twinkling at a •distance, but 
the moon or the iturora borealis atfbid the only light to guide 
him on his way; and he will often have occasion to consult the 
coiiijiass and the stars to direct his course. People have at times 
been robbed and murdered on the ice, so that these night expe¬ 
ditions on the Neva during winter are always iu very had odour, 
and avoided as much as possible by all prudent people. How 
changed is llie scene in summer, when .boating on the Neva 
beeoines a favourite .amusement with all classes! The nights 
then are warm and beautifully clear, and the llussiiais probably 
enjoy their gondolas tlic more on account of the shortness of 
the period during which they can enjoy them. During June 
•and July, the arms of the Neva are swarming, night and day, 
with gondolas and sailing-boats; and all the boasted scenes ol 
Venice and her canals are insignificant to the animated pictures 
then constantly presenting themselves on this northern river, 
imi^iue an atmosphere gently agitated by the mildest and most 
insinuating zephyrs; the air wann but not sultry, and the night 
so clear that all creation seems awake, and even tlie birds con¬ 
tinue to pour forth their song: a night, in short, with all the 
charms and loveliness of night, combined- with all the convenience 
of &y, as though the jocund Bay had flmig over his shoulders 
tdiBiBgjestiema^e of N^ight. Imagine, then, nnoble riveiriaesiL- 



dering in a multitude of arms, through an archipelago of inlands, 
crowned with magnificent palaces, or decorated with delicious 
gardens. The wide sea itself, close to the city, presents itself at 
each of the six mouths of the river. Imagine the scene animated 
hy thousands of ships and boats. Here, the sailing-boat of the 
I'lnglish skijjitev, who proudly displa 3 's his superior skill over all 
else that floats on tlio watery clement; there the German burgher 
with his family, abandoning himself to enjoyment after the labours 
of a bnsj' daj’. On another side may he seen a congregation of 
llussiau peasants pouring the sweet inelodie.s of their nation over 
the bosom of the water, or the splemliil liarge of a Russian noble, 
attended by a maoiiificent band of wind instruments, each artist 
the born thrall of the master he attends on. ^flie seamen of every 
maritime nation may be seen rowing about, enjo^dng a scene to 
the animation of which they contribute their share. I doubt 
whether there be a city on the globe that can show anything 
equal to the beauty of one of these boat excursions on the Jscya, 
during a fine summer night. 


CHAPTER IV; 


UFE !>' lino STREET.s. 


A STRAXOEH acenstomed to the crowds and hustle of London or 
Paris, is struck on liis arrival at St. Petersburg by the emptiness 
of the streets. He finds vast open spaces in which at times he 
beholds nothing but a solitary drosbky, that wends its waj' along 
like a boat drifting on the open sea. lie secs spacious streets 
bordered by iwvs of mute palaces, with only here and there a 
human figure hovering about, like a lurking freebooter among 
a waste of rocks. The vastness of the plain on w’hicli the city 
has hocu laid out shows that its founders speculated on a' distant 
future. Rapidly as the popidation has been incrcasiug, it is still 
insufficient to fill the frame allotted to it, or to give to the streets 
that life and movement which we look for in the capital of a great 
empire. On the occasion, indeed, of great public festivals and 
rejoicings, and at all times in the Nevskoi Prospekt and about 
the Admiralty, the movement is very considerable, hut this onlj' 
tends to leave,the tlirong and bustle of the other quarters of the 
towm far below the average. 

The population of St. Petersburg is the most varied and motley 
that mind can imagine. To begin with the military:—We have 
the Caucasian guards, the 'fartor gimrds, the Finland guards, 
besides a fourth and fifth division ofthe guards from the various 
tribes of Cossacks. Of these nations, the elite are thus always 
retained as hostages in the capital, and their several uniforms 



are alone sufficient to present an ever-changing picture to the eye 
of an observer. Here may be seen a Cossack trotting over one 
of the Platz Farads with liis lance in rest, as though in his ima¬ 
gination he were still pursuing a cloud of flying Frenchmen, 
Further on, perchance a Circassian cavalier, in his shirt of mail, 
and harnessed from head to foot, is going through his warlike 
exercises. The Moslem from the 'I'aurus may be seen gravely 
moving through the throng, while the well-drilled llussian 
soldiers defile m long columns through the streets. Of all the 
endless variety of uniform that belong to the great Russian army, 
a few si)ecimcna are always to be seen in the capital. There are 
the Pavlov guards, the Semeonov guards, and the Pavlogradski 
guards: the Sum hussars, and the Tshuguyev hussars; then 
there arc chasseurs ii cheval, and sharpshooters on foot: then 
then arc cuirassiers, and grenadiers, and pioneers, and engineers, 
hor.se artillery, and foot artillery: to say nothing of dragoons, 
l.uiocrs. and those military plebeians, the troops of the Ihie. All 
these, in theii various un "jrms, marching to parade, returning 
to their barracks, mounting guard, and passing through the other 
mltiliirious outies of irrison life, are in themselves enough to 
give liie and divers'ty t ..ne streets. 

If tlicii we turn lO the more pacific part of the population, de¬ 
voted to the less hrilliant, Imt certainly not less useful, pursuit 
of commerce, wc find every nation of Europe, and almost every 
nation of .\sia, represented in tiio streets of St. Petersburg. 
Spaniards and Italians, English and French, Greeks and Scandi- 
mm'ans, nmy be .seen mingling togetl’ r; nor will the silken 
garments of tlic Persian and the Bokharian be wanting to the 
picture: nor the dangling tail of the Chinese, nor the pearly teeth 
of the Aralnan. 

The htjimn jilchs bears an outside as motley as the wore aris¬ 
tocratic |H)rtioii of the community. The German hnut f may be 
seen lounging among tlic noisy, bearded JJussians: the slim Pole 
elbow-., (ho diminutive Finlander; and Esthonians, Letts, and 
Jews, are running up against eacli other, while the Mussulman 
studiously avoids all contact with the Jew. Fankec sailors and 
dvvariish Kiuntshatdales, Caucasians, Moors, md Mongolians, all 
.sects, races, and colours, contribute to make up the populace of 
tlie Russian capital. 

Nowhere does the street life of St. Petersburg display jlself to 
better efifect than in the Nevskoi Prospekt. This magnificent 
street extends from the Alexander Nevskoi Monastery to the Ad¬ 
miralty: a distance of four versts. Towards the end it makes a 
slight bend, but throughout the greater part of its length it is 
perfectly straight. It intersects all the rings of the city: the 
suburbs of the poor, the showy regions of commerce, and the 
sumptuous quarters of the aristocracy. A walk along the whole 
length of this street is one perhaps as interesting as any that can 
be made in St. Petersburg. Starting from the extreme end, 
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wh«e a monastery and a cemetery remind ns of death and soli¬ 
tude, we first arrive at low little wooden houses which lead us 
to a cattle-market, where around the spirit-shops may be seen 
swarms of noisy singiti^ Russian jicasants, presenting a picture 
not unlike what may daily be seen in the villages of the interior. 
.4. little farther on, the houses improve in appearance; some are 
even of stone, and boast of an additional floor; the houses of 
{mblk entertainment are of a better descripticm, and shops and 
ware^nses are seen, similar to those of the small provincial 
towns. Next follow some markets and mt^azines for the sale of 
invalided furniture and superannuated apparel, which, having 
spent their youth in the service of the central quarters, are con¬ 
signed in old age to the mercy of the suburbs. The houses, in 
the old iiussian fashion, are painted yellow and red, and every 
man we meet displays a beard of venerable length, and a yet 
longer caftan. A l.ittle farther on, and we see a few isvoshtshiks 
who have strayed by chance so far from their more central 
haunts; a shaven chin and a swallow-tailed coat may be seen at 
intervals, and here and there a house assumes something like an 
air of stateliness and splendour. On arriving at the bend already 
mentioned, the huge gilt spire of the Admiralty is descried at a 
distance, floating apparently over the intervening mist. We 
cross a bridge; and begin to feel that we arc in a mighty city. 
The mansions rise to three, and even to four stories, the inscrip¬ 
tions on the houses become larger and more numerous, carriages- 
ond-foiir become more frequent, and every now and then the 
ivaving plume of a staff-officer dashes by. At length we arrive 
.at the Fontanka Canal, cross the Anitshkof Bridge, and the 
Palace of Coimt B. announces at once that we have entered the 
aristocratic quarter of the capital. From tliis bridge to the Ad¬ 
miralty is what may be called the fashionable part of the Pros- 
pekt, and as we advance the bustle and the throng become 
greater and greater: carriages-aiid-four at every step; generals 
and princes elbowing through the crowd; sumptnons shops, im¬ 
perial palaces, cathedrals and churches of all the various religions 
and sects of St. Petersburg. 

The scene in this portion of the street, at about mid-day, may 
challenge comparison with any street in the world, and the splen¬ 
dour of the spectacle is enhanced by the magnificence of the 
decorations. This jrart of the street, though folly an English 
mile in length, does not contain more than fifty houses, each of 
which, it may easily be inferred, must be of colossal mamitude. 
Most of these buildings'are the properly of the several tmurches 
that border the street: the Dutch, the Catholic, the Armenian, 
and others, that received from Peter the Great large grants of 
land, of little value probably when first bestowed, hut from which, 
as diey are now in the heart of the city, splended revenues are 
at present derived. 

The garrison of St. Peteraburg seldom amounts to less than sixty 
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ttoueand men,, and eonstitate*, tberefore, more -than m)e>Binth of 
the population. Keitlier oSicer nor private must ever appear in 
public otherwise than in full uuilbrm, and tbie may sulfice to give 
some idea of the preponderwice of the military over the civil 
costumes that one encounters in the streets. The wild Circassian, 
with Us silver harness and his coat of mail, gaily converses uid 
tests with the more polished Itussian officer, while their several 
Idnsmen are busily engaged in cuttii^ each other’s throats m the 
Caucasus. Even in the streets of St. Petersburg, however, it is 
more safe to avoid collision with these moohta’iueers, who are 
sudden and quick in their quanrel, wear sharp daggers, and al> 
ways c^rry loaded fire-arms about them. Even at a ball or a 
soiree they never lay tlicir pistols aside, and these are nev<a 
otherwise than ready for immediate use. 

It would not be saying too much, to say that half 8t. Peters- 
Ujrg are clad in a uniform of one sort or another; fbr, in ad* 
dmon to the sixty thousand soldiers, there are civil imiffirms 
for the public officers of every grade, for the police, for the pro- 
ftssors of the university, and not only for the teachers, but like¬ 
wise for the pupils of the public schools. Jior must the private 
wnffimis be forgotten, that are worn by the numerous servants 
of the noble and wealthy families. , Still there remain enough of 
plain coats to keep up the respectability of the fraternity. The 
■whole body of merchants, the English factory, the Oerman barons 
from the ISaltic praviucos, Itussuin princes and landowners from 
the interior, foreigners, private teachers, ainl nutny others, are 
well pleased to be exempt from the constraint of buttons and 
epaulettes; indeed, so mucli that is really respectable walks about 
in simple black and blue, that a plain coat is felt by many to be 
rather a desirable distinction, although the wearer is obliged on 
all )mblic occasions to yield the p<(« to the many-culotired roats 
of the civil an^iilitary imidoyin. 

The seasons and the variations of the weather bring about 
many, and often very sudden, changes in the street population 
of St. Petersburg, where the tempemturc is always capricious 
and unstable. In winter every one is ciised in fiirs; in summer 
light robes of gauze and silk are seen fluttering in the breeze. 
In the morning the costumes are perhaps all light and airy, and 
in the evening of the same day none will venture to stii" abroad 
otherwise than in cloaks and luantics. The sun shines, and 
swarms of dandies and petite* imitrcms come fluttering abroad; it 
rains, and the streets are abandoned to the undisputed possesshm 
of the “Black People.” One day all snow and sledges, the next 
all mud and clattering wheels. 

Nor is it merely the change of weather that alters the phy¬ 
siognomy of the streets. The various sects that make up tne 
population of the town jpvc often a peculiar character to the dAX. 
On ilriday, the holiday of the Moslems, the turhaned Thrk, toe 
black-bearded Persian, and the Xartai' ■;vith hie shorn head; take 



their leisure in the streets. On Saturday, the black silk caftans 
of the Jews come abroad in great numbers; and-on the Sunday 
the Christians of all denominations come forth to their pious ex¬ 
ercises or their various diversions. The different sects of the 
Christians again tend to vary the scene. To-day the Lutherans 
celebrate tljcir yearly day of penance; and German burghers, 
with their wives and children, and with their neat black gilt- 
edged hymn-books mider their arms, sally forth on their pilgrimage 
to the church; to-morrow the Catholics.are smnmoned to some 
feast or other of the Immaculate Virgin, and Poles and Lithua¬ 
nians, Frenchmen and Austrians, hurry to their stately temples. 
The next day are heard the thousand bells of the Greel^ Kolo- 
kolniks, and the tvives and daughters of the Russian merchants 
come humming and fluttering about the streets in their gaudy 
plumage of green, blue, yellow, and red. But the great days 
are the public holidays, the emperor’s days as they are called, 
when all the modes and fashions current, from Paris to Pekin, 
are certain to be paraded to die public gasc. 

It has often been remarked that there are few cities where one 
sees so many handsome men as in St. Petersburg. This is partly 
owing to the prevalence of uniforms, which certainly set off the 
person to advantage, partly also to the fact that all the hand¬ 
somest men in the provinces are constantly in demand as recruits 
for the various regiments of the guards. Something must also 
1)6 attributed to the constant efforts of the Russians to give 
themselves the most agreeable forms. In no other towns are 
there so few cripples and deformed people; and this is not owing 
merely to their being less tolerated We than elsewhere, but 
also, it is said, to the fact, that the Slavonian race is less apt than 
any other to produce deformed cluldren. On the other hand, at 
every step yon meet men whose exterior you cannot but admire, 
and a moment’s reflection must fill you with regret that there 
should be so few fair eyes to coiitomplate so many handsome 
specimens of manhood. St. Pctcrsbm'g is unfortunately a city 
of men, the male sex being in a miyority of at least one hundred 
thousand, and the women by no means cqtully distinguished for 
their" charms. The climate seems to be unfavourable to the 
development of female beauty; the tender plants quickly fade 
in -so rude an atmosphere, and as they are so few m number, 
they are all the more in demand for the ball-room and the soir0e, 
and are the more quickly used-up by the friction of dissipation. 
Whether this be the cause, or whether the Russian women are 
naturally less handsome, comparatively, than the men, certain 
it is, that a fresh, handsome-looking girl is but rarely to be seen 
at St. Pctersbui^. The German ladies from the JMtic movinces 
form the exception; and it is from Finland, Livonia, JSsthonia, 
and Conrland, that the gay circles of the capital receive theit 
chief supply of beauty. To this it may he owing that the 
Russians have so high an opinion of German beauty that they 
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rarely withhold from a Nyemka (German woman) the epithet of 
krassivaya, or beautiftil. The ladies at St. Petersburg, though, 
in such great demand on account of their scarcity, are liabk, 
from the same cause, & many inconveniences. For instance, it 
is impossible for them to walk in the streets, even in broad day-.' 
light, without a male escort. 

Tlie best hour for walking on the Prospekt is from twelve till 
two, when the ladies go shopping, and the men go to look at the 
fair purchasers. Towards two or three o’clock, the purchases 
have been made, the parade is over, the merchants are leaving 
the exchange, the world of promenaders wend their way to tlie 
ISnglisli Quay, and the real promenade for the day begins, the 
imperial family usually mingling with the rest of the loungers. 
This magnificent quay, constructed, like all the quays of St. 
Petersburg, of huge blocks of granite, runs along the heva from 
the New to the Old Admiraltj’', and was built during the reign 
of the Empress Catherine, who caused the canals and rivers of 
her capital, to the length of not less than twenty-four English 
miles, to be enclosed in granite. As in all water constructions, 
the colossal part of the work is not that which meets the eye. 
The mighty scaffolding on which the quay rests stands deeply 
imbedded in the marshy soil below. Handsome steps, ever}’ 
here and there, lead down to the river; and for carri.'ige.s large 
broad descents have been constructed, and these in winter are 
usually decorated with all sorts of fanciful columns and other 
ornaments ent out of the ice. The houses along the English 
Quay are deservedly called palaces. They were originally, for 
the most part, built by Englishmen, but are now, nearly all of 
them, the property of wealthy Russians. 

The favourite walk in Hamburg is called the Jiinrifermtiey, or 
Maiden’s Walk; the English Quay in St. Petersfiurg ought to 
be called the Princes’ Walk, for there daily the ilite of the Russian 
empire may be seen wcarii^ away the granite tvith their princely 
and noble feet. The carriages usually stop at the New Admi¬ 
ralty, where their noble owners descend, and honour the quay 
by walking up and down it some two or three times. There are 
no shops: and as the English Quay is not a convenient thorough¬ 
fare, the promenaders arc seldom disturbed by tlic presence of 
any chance passengers. The emperor and the imperial family 
are a centre to the OTOups that come to salute them and to be 
sainted by them, 'niis forms a kind of connexion for the mo- 
menaders, and gives a oneness to the assiembled company. The 
Emperor walks up and down, upon an apparent footing of equality 
wirii his subjects around him; though these, iu point of fact, 
stand about in the same relation to him that a cUld’s doll does to 
fhe Colossus of Rhodes. The Englishmau buttons up bis hatred 
b^despotism in his great coat; and scarcely condescends to touch 
Bw Imt when he meets the “Giant of the North;’’ while, to .the 
RhssisA'by his side, a submissive demeanour hks by habit heeonte. 
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a positire soorcs of enjoyment, till he feels a real affection fiM 
those to whom the law gives the right of ordering him about. 
The ilegmt of the French embassy, whose connexions with Paris 
ensures to him at all times the earliest inftrmation relative to the 
variations of the mode, is observed with as much interest by the 
native pelit maitrc, as an insect would be observed by a naturalist; 
and be assured that the observations of to-day will be studiously 
turned to account by the observant student, when to-morrow he 
proceeds to the. important avocations of his toiAt. The baron 
or the reichsgraf from Germany, who can tell you his ancestors 
from before the times of the Hohenstaufens, and who delights to 
think that his great-granddrildren after him will be registered in 
the (jrotha Almanac, vralks here side by side with the Knssian 
trader, who, like an igiiui has suddenly sprung from some 
fen or other, and whose name in a few years will disappear and 
leave no trace behind it, either in tiie annals of history or the 
columns of an almanac. The master of some vast estate, in the 
Ural Mountains or on the arid Steppes, where thousands of souls 
must labour away for his exclusive profit, walks along the quay 
with as little pretention as the j>oor shopman, who can scarcely 
be said to have a property in his own soul, embodied as it is in 
the gay garments, which he has sucli evident delight in display¬ 
ing to an admiring world. 

Another promenade much frequented is the Summer Garden. 
The other gardens, as that of the Tauride Palace, and that of the 
Grand Duke Michael’s Palace, are but little visited. The Snm- 
mer Garden, wliich lies on the Neva, close to the Trotzkoi Bridge, 
is about one thousand ells long and five hundred broad. It is 
the oldest garden in the city, contains a number of fine old trees, 
and is therefore of incalculable value in the centre of the stony 
masses of the city. It is laid out in a numbei* of long avenues, 
interspersed with flower-beds, somewhat in the ancient style of 
gardening, with an abundance of marble statues of Springs and 
Summers, Floras and. Fauns, and other divinities belonging to 
the same coterie. On the northern side is the celebrated iron 
railing, with its fanciful garlands and arabesques, which the 
pe<^le wUl tell you an Englishman once travelled all the way 
from London to see and make a sketch of, and then retnmiw, 
satisfied with his journey, not deigning to cast an eye on any of 
the other marvels pf the northern city. This gar^n is attended 
10 as carefully almost as those of Zarskoye Selo, where a w- 
hceman is smd to run offer every leaf that falls, that it may jn- 
stantly be removed out of sight. In autumn all the statues are 
eased in wooden bosses; to protect them against the rain and mow 
of winter, and all the tender trees and mrubs are at the same 
time padeed up in strmv and matting, in whkh they remain till 
the return of spring, when statues, trees; and men fay thdr 
wfater garments aside neaiiy at one and the same time. Tlie 
gnsspl^ ore t^filasly watmd in Mimmer, and ^ pt^ake 
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corefuJJy ckaned and trimmed. And the garden gratefuU; re¬ 
pays the pains exjpended on it; for throughout the fine season it 
thrms a delightful retreat, and its turf and its trees in spring are 
greeu and smiling, before anv of the other gardens have been 
able to divest themselves of tuc chill, hardened grin into which 
their features have been stiffened durii^ a six months’ winter. 

In one comer of the Summer Gavclen stands the. palace in 
which dwelt I’eter the Great. It is a little, low, white house, 
with a few taxless bas-rebefs pmnted yellow. On tire roof be¬ 
tween the chimneys, St. George, mounted on a tin horse, is in 
the act of piercing the Dragon. In the interior, a few arficles of 
furhiturc formerly used by I’eter are still preserved. The house 
seems to have grown ashamed of its littleness, for it hides itself 
completely among the tall linden-trees of the garden, as though 
fcarltd of intruding into the company of the stately palaces that 
have grown up' around. Still it twinkles every now and then 
with its old-fashioned windows through the foliage, as if it took 
a pleasure in the proud children to which it has given birth. 
How differently it must have looked when it was yet sole lord of 
the wilderness when it stood there, the only elegant among a 
mod of fishers’ huts! The five hundred thousand square ells of 
ground which the garden occujiics here in the centre of tlie town, 
would be worth at least twenty millious of rubles, if sold for 
building on. The city may, therefore, be said to sacrifice a yearly' 
revenue of a million of rubles, by allowing the garden to remain; 
yet the city acts wisely in submitting to the loss, from which it 
derives more than the value of a million of rubles in cheerfulness 
and he.alth. 

It is particularly in the Summer (.larden that the rising gene¬ 
ration of St. Tetersburg may bo said to take their diversi<Hj. 
Hither it is that the little ladies repair with their gpveruesses, 
the tutors with tlieir little embryo generals and senatprs, the 
nurses with their tender charges. It is impossible to imagine a 
])rettier spectacle than all the handsome little Cossacks, Circas¬ 
sians, and Mushniks, that romp about the Summer Garden on 
a day. The llussiaus of all ranks are fond of dressing their 
children, tiU they are seven or eight years, h la nioajik, as it is 
called. I’he hair is cut short, as it is usually worn by the pea¬ 
santry, and the little fellows are then arrayed in pretty caftans 
BMtly fastened with girdles, nearly of the same fashion as those 
by the Gostinnoi Dvor merchants, with high Tartar *e^s 
like those worn by the Russian coachmen. Lately the Circas¬ 
sian eostume has been in fiiyoiur for children, and becomes them 
admirably, with its silver embroidery and edgings of fhr. Unly 
wthen cbil^en come to be nine or ten years md do they begin to 
.Alias like Europeans. This, however, applies only to the boys; 
f(W little girls, as soon as they can walk, are decked out in . the 
ttohions M Paris. ■ The same remarks ap|dy to the .chiMsBa of 
iftci miieffal fiunily as to those of the nobility generally.; 
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As it is from among these young frequenters of the Summer 
Garden that the fiiture admirals, generals, and statesmen of the 
empire are probably to be chosen, it is impossible not to observe 
them with some degree of interest. Next to their costume, their 
language is the most remarkable thing about them. As they 
have Bussian servants and nurses, Knglish and French nursery¬ 
maids, and German teachers, tliey usually learn all the four 
languages at the same time, and as it is not easy ibr them at first 
to keep the several dialects distinct, they mix tlilm up into an 
idiomatic ragout, highly amusing to a stranger, but wUch to the 
children themselves must often cause a great contusion of ideas. 
It is nothing uncommon, for instance, to hear a child express Itself 
in this fashion: “Papa, I have been in the LetnoiSad; Feodor 
s’nami buil; est ce que vous n’irez pas.” (Papa, I have been in 
the Summer Garden; Feodor was with us; will you not go.) 

The adult Russians generally speak a yet greater number of 
languages, though, of course, more correctly; but it is remark¬ 
able that, linguists as they are, they seldom borrow a term of 
endearment from any language but that of their land. The 
Russian is indeed singularly rich in pretty, coaxing, insinuating 
diminutives; such as luhrmtoi, my dear; milinkoi, my little dear; 
Mdushkii, my little grandpapa; nmtiushka, my little mamma; 
drushka, my little friend; goluOlsIuk, my. little dove; diisliinka, 
my little soul. Nor arc these expressions confined to the Rus¬ 
sians. Few strangers'are long in the country mthout acquiring 
the habit of engrafting upon their own languages the Russian 
terms of eudearment. 

The most brilliant day in the year for the Summer Garden j/ 
Whit-Monday, when the celebrated festival of the choosing/^ 
brides takes place. According to the ancient customs of linfM, 
the sons and daughters of the traders assemble on that day: *^ose 
to see, and these to be seen. The young damsels, arrayed,In *dl 
their finery, are marshalled in due’ order along the flowvf-beds, 
and their mammas are carefully stationed beliind them. Every 
glittering ornament has been collected for the occasion, and not 
only their own wardrobes, but those of their grandmothers too, 
have been laid under contribution to collect decorations for the 
hair, the ears, the arms, the neck, the hands, the feet, the girdle, 
or, in short, for any part of the persop to which, by hook or by 
crook, anything in the shape of adornment can be fastened. M|ny 
of them are so laden with gold and jewellery, that scarcely any 
part of their natural beauty remains imcovercd. It is even smd 
that, on one of these occasions, a Russian mother, not knowii^ 
what she should add to her daughter’s toilet, contrived to make 
her a. necklace of six dozen of gilt teaspooms, a girdle of an equal 
number of tablespoons, and then fastened a couple of punch-ladles 
behind in the form of a cross. 

The young men, meanwhile, with their flowing caftans and 
curled bewds, are paraded by their papas up and down, before 
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these rows of young, route, blushing beauties, who, in spite of 
their bashiul looks, are evidently ambitions to please, ana seem 
little disposed to resent the admiration of the ^wains. The papas 
and mammas endeavour here and there io engage their interest¬ 
ing charges in conversation with each other; and in the course 
of these little colloquies, certain looks and emotions will betray 
an unsuspected inclination, or perhaps give birth to sentiments 
pregnant with future moment. 

Eight days after this first bride-show, the interviews take place 
at the houses of the parents, when, by means of family negocia- 
tions, a marriage is all but concluded, and tlie young couple part 
all but betrothed to each other. Similar customs prevful among 
all the nations of the Sclavonian races; but it is a singular fact that 
a usage of the kind should have maintained its ground so long in 
a place like St. Tetersbnrg, where a nmuerous part of the puMc 
has ever been disposed to make the bride-show an object of ridi¬ 
cule. Of late years, indeed, the fashion has been gradually dying 
away, and the description given above applies rather to former 
than to the present times. Nevertheless, the lads and lasses of 
what may be called the bourgeoisie of St. Petersburg, still mus¬ 
ter in the Hummer Garden in great force on Whit-hlonday, when 
the Ibundation is laid for many a matrimonial negotiation; though 
the business is conducted with less form and stittiicss than was 
wont to be the case some ten years ago. 

On one side of the Summer Garden ft the' Tzarizinskoi Lug, 
or Field of the Czars, which has somewhat inappropriately been 
translated into Champ de Slavs, 'fliis place is more used than 
any other lor exercising troops, tlumgh there are several other 
parade places in the city, and many of them much larger than 
the Champ de Mars. 'I'he Alexandrofskoi Platzpanul, the largest 
of all, occupies fully a square verst, liut lies on the outskirts of 
the capital. The chief parade, however, is held in the square of 
the Admiralty, and forms one of the daily enjoyments of many 
of the inhabitants. * 

The Admiralty is surrounded by a Imulevard and* double row 
of trees. Under these trees the spectsitors usually walk about 
during the time of the parade. The emperor generally commands 
in person; and as there are al jvays present several thousaud men, 
and a host of generals and staff ofiicers, this simple parade forma 
at_ all times a handsome spectacle, and may, in fact, pass for a 
miniature review. To see the emperor ride by with his brilliant 
staff is itself worth seeing. He is a handsome, majestic-looking 
man. By his side rides his eldest son, and behind him follow a 
cloud of cavaliers, of whom each is at the least a prince’s son and 
a mqjor-general. As this splendid corthje advances, the soldiers, 
draTO up in line, present their arms, and the spectators uncover 
their he^s. “ Good morning, children!” is the emperor’s salu¬ 
tation; “We Blank your majesty!” is' the response’ that cornea 
thundering fipm.thousands of throats. The parade often'lasts 
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several hours; and whoever has witnessed a portion of it,, taken 
a stroll down the Kevskoi Prospekt, looked into the Summer 
Garden, and walked up and dowu the English Quay, may quiet 
his conscience with the reflection that he has neglected no part 
bf the St. Petersburg promenades for that day. 

A stranger has no occasion, however, to go to the parade, if his 
object be merely to see tlie emperor, who may be met with on foot, 
on horseback, or in a dioshky, in all parts of St. Petersburg, and 
at every hour of the day. There is no other monarch who ap¬ 
pears to have so much business to do in the streets as the suc¬ 
cessor of Peter the Great. There arc public institutions to be 
inspected, the olKcea of the different departments of government 
to be visited, reviews to be held, national Icstivals at which he is 
expected to attend, new buildings to be superirxtended, not to 
speak of the many private visits paid to those whom he is ^sposed 
to honour with so high a mark of favour. 

AVherever the emperor appears in public, he docs so in the 
most simple and unpretending manner that can be imagined. 
His i&ual vehicle, when drhing through the streets of his capital, 
is a sledge or a droshky, drawn by a single horse; and when 
travelling, his telegue is a rude carriage, little hotter tlian those 
used by the serfs. Tliis is the more remarkable, as in other 
respects the Eussian court is one of greater pomp and magnifi-' 
cence than any other in Europe. Vet I doubt whether the 
pettiest of-all the petty princes of Germany would not think him¬ 
self aflronted, if he were invited to take his place in such a small, 
plain droshky as the emperor of all the llussias daily makes use 
of. This is not, however, a custom peculiar to the present 
emperor: it was adopted by Peter the Great, and has been fol¬ 
lowed by all his successors. 

The superiutendcacc of the street-population of St. Petersburg 
is entrusted to a class of men called btUshuks: a name for which 
they are indebted to the butki, or boxes, in which they are 
stationed night and day. 'JTiese little wooden boxes are to be 
seen at everpr comer, and to each box three butsluiiks are assigned, 
who have tlieir beds there, their kitchen, and a complete domestic 
establishment. One of them, wrapped up in a gray cloak fkced 
with red, and armed vrith a halbert, stands sentinel outsUe, 
while another attends to the culinary department, and a third 
holds himself ready to carry orders, or to convey to the Slash, or 
police-ofiice, the nnfortunates whom his comrade may have 
thought it is dut^'to arrest. Each butshnik has a small whistle, 
by means of which he conveys a signal to the next post, if a 
Active is to be given chase to. The quartalniks are a suporior 
kind of police-officers, and these and the police-masters arc 
constantly going then- rounds, to see that the butshiuks are not 
n^lecttiu of their dut^. By theso means,, excellent order is 
always maintaiped, and in no other capitid of Europe.are riotous 
m o^aive aceues (ff less firequent occurreaee. At night, jnM* 
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dition to the day-poliee, email detaebments cd moused -^ens* 
d’amiea parade the streets. 

'ilie only inhabitants of the cajutal hot liable to the iaspectiem 
of the police are the crows and pigeons. These birds alwtuid 
there ,to an astonishing extent. They fly about free and un^.* 
turbed everywhere. The crows congregate in the greatest 
mnnbers at the Anitshkoff Palace in the Nevskoi Prospekt, 
where many thousands often assemble in the evening to edify the 
passing public trith their ioud and earnest conversations. It has 
been noticed that they always perch upon a green roof in prefer¬ 
ence to a black or red one; perhaps the green may seem to bear 
more affinity to tlie foliage of the trees they love to build among. 
The pigeons are sacred in the eyes of every llussian; and as no 
one would dare to harm them, they become so bold tliat they 
walk carelessly about among a crowd in search of their food, and 
scarcely make way either for a carriage or a foot-passenger. 
Jlevertheless, they arc in a half-wild and neglected condition, 
and bnild their nests chiefly about the root's of the churches. 
They have their nests also under the roofs of tlie markets, and 
particularly among the columns of Uostinnoi Dvor, where the 
merchants in their hours of leisure take a great delight in fbeiling 
and caressing them. In the inncTr'courts of the houses of St. 
Petersburg there are always large holes or bo.xes that serve as 
receiitiiclcs for every kind of dirt and rubbish which it is thought 
desirable to remove to the outside of the house. About these 
flhhy boxes there may at times be seen whole swarms of pigeons 
feeding on all kinds of garbage, and the only wonder is that the 
Russians should retain any affection for birds that degenerate so 
wofully in Russia as to fight, like so many wolves, for putrid 
meat and fish entrails. Nevertheless, it is thought a species of 
sacrilege to kill a pigeon. Boys may sometimes, indeed, be seep 
running about with sticks, to the end of which cords are fastened, 
and to the end of the cord a button or a stone. This cord they 
throw dexterously round the necks of the pigeons, as the ScHith 
Americans throw their lasso round the neck of a horse* T^e 
{Hgeons thus caught are sold to tlie profane Germans, who are 
said to convert the holy birds into heathenish ragouts, oi bake 
them.in sacrilegious pies. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE ISVOSnTSiaKS. 

vast space occupied by a Russian city, with its broadendless 
streets, aUB its wide waste publk squares and places, nudees it 
{ouboUe that the inshttriioa ^ hai&ney'carriages is one of very 
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remote origin in Bussis. In otlier countrieii, the conrcnience is 
one known only to large towns; bnt in Russia, such is the aver¬ 
sion of the people to walking, that, as soon as a few thousand 
human beings have been collected into the same vicinage, a due 
supply of isvoshtshiks becomes one of the most urgent wants of 
the new community. From this, some notion may be formed of 
the armjr of isvoshtshiks, collected together on the pavement of 
the capital. They are estimated, in some statistical returns I 
have seen, at eight thousand. In some quarters you may see 
hundreds at one glance; and when wc consider that the length 
of all the streets of St. Petersburg amounts to nearly four hun¬ 
dred versts, it cannot be an extravagant estimate to reckon twenty- 
five hackney carriages to every verst. 

We have already seen that there arc in one jilace in St. 
Petersburg three houses, side by side, to pass which on foot will 
occupy a man a good half hour. A morning visit, a dinner, and 
an evening visit, might cost him his whole day. In winter the 
streets are full of a deep snowdust, formed of the numlierless 
crystals of ice that are constantly undergoing the process of 
being ground np into fine powder, and through which it is about 
as tedious to w'^e as tlirough the sands of tSahara. The mdc 
northern blast, moreover, that ranges uncontrolled through the 
wide airy streets, makes every mau glad enough to creep into a 
sledge, where he may draw his mantle over his fiice, and wrap 
himself, head and all,* in furs. In spring, one-half of St. Peters¬ 
burg is a mere bog, and in summer the intolerable dust actually 
stops one’s breath, and relaxes all the muscles of the feet. No 
tvonder, therefore, that the most resolute pedestrian soon grows 
tired of using his own feet in St. Petersburg, and in utter 
despair roars out his “ Davai! IsvoshtshikI” to the first droshky 
stand. 

He will seldom have occasion to “sing out” his davai a second 
time. Nay, a man need not even look at the serviceable equi¬ 
pages, for if lie only stand still for a moment, and seem to deK- 
berate in his own mind upon the expediency of suramoniiig a 
charioteer to liis assistance, the hint is quite sufficient, and half- 
a-dozen sledges will immediately come darting up to the spot 
where he stands. T’hc oat-bags are quickly thrown aside, «ie 
harness drawn tight, and each of the rival candidates tor favour 
places himself upon his box, satisfied apparently that he, and he 
alone, will bear away the prize. “Where to, sir?”—“To the 
Admiralty.”—“ I’ll go for two rubles.”—“I for one and a-half," 
cries another, and so they go on iuidcrbidding each other, tffl 
they come down perhaps to half a ruble. You take the cheap¬ 
est, probably, but take core the cheapest be not also the worst; 
or you must be prepared for a volley of jokes and bantermgs 
from the disappointed applicants. “Ah, do but look, little 
father, how 'stingy you arel”—“To save a fewcopehs you put 
up witii that ragged rascal for your coachman.”—“ He and his 
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tfaree>leggcd animal will stick fast before you get half way.”— 
“The gray-bearicd yagabond will be sure to unset you; he’s so 
drunk he can’t stand.”—“He’ll take you to the shambles, and 
swear it’s the Admiralty.” No one enjoys all this abuse, mean¬ 
while, more than the object of it, who laughs in the sleeve, and 
grumbles out his “Nitshevoss! never fear, sii-; we shall get on 
well enough.” 

These men arc, for the most part, Russians from all the diffe¬ 
rent governments of the empire; but among them there are 
also Finlanders, Esthouinns, Letts, Poles, and Germans. Tliey 
arrive at St. Petersburg generally as little boys of ten or twelve 
years old, hire themselves as drivers to some owner of hackney- 
carriages, whom tliey continue to serve till they have saved 
enough to buy a horse and vehicle, when they set up in business 
on their own account. Their trade, as all tratlos arc in Russia, 
is uncontrolled by corporation laws; anil slundd fodder grow 
dear, or business slack, the isvoshtshik packs up the few worldly 
goods he possesses, drives away to the south, and re-appears in 
the streets of Novgorod or Moscow; thus, in pursuit of fortune, 
they emerge now in one town and now in another, till chance 
enable them to form a jirofiteblc and permanent^establishment 
in some one place. In the provincial toivns, where fodder is to 
be had tor little or nothing, they usually drive with /iro horses, 
but in St. Petersburg, where everything, in comparison, is enor¬ 
mously dear, the pubhc must content themselves with oiik 

In winter the isvoshtshik uses the favourite national vehicle 
of a sledge, with which he continues to grind the [lavement as 
long as Sie least trace of snow is to be felt under the spring 
mud. A covered carriage he never uses, llic cloaks and fturs 
of the passengers must do the same service in Russia that the 
roof of the coach does with us; and when well WT«ji[)ed up in a 
scries of protecting folds, the warm nucleus of life that occupies 
the centre, patiently suffers the pelting of snow, rain, and mud 
till the end of his journey, where the dirty rind i.s peeled off, 
and the said kernel steps forth clean and unspotted from his 
muddy covering. 

Tlie isvoshmiks of St. Petersbm-g appear to be a race of 
Ilamaxobites,* leailing a sort of noniMic life among the palaces 
of the capital. They encamp by day in the streets, and so do 
many of them during the night, their sledge serving them at 
once as house and bed. Like the Bedouin Arabs, they carry 
the oat-hag constantly with them, and fasten it, during their 
intervals of leisure, to the noses of their steeds. In every street 
arrangements have been made for the convenience of the isvosh- 
tshiks. Every here and there mangers arc erected for their use; 
to water their horses, there are in all parts of the towns con¬ 
venient descents to the canals or to the river; and hay is sold at 


* DweUen in waggotu. 
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a fiamber of email bundiee, juet enSeient for me or tm 

torses. To stitf the -thirst and hunger .of the charioteere llieni- 
Mclvee, there are peripatetic dealers m quaes, tea, and bread, who 
are constsntly wandering about the streets ibr the eharitabte 
jrarpose of feedhi}; the liungp’y. The animals are as liardy as 
their masters. Kcither care for cold nor r^, both eat as oppoT' 
tunity serves, and are content to take their sleep when it comes. 
Yet they are always cheerful, the horses ever ready to start <dl‘ 
at a smart trot, the drivers at all times disposed for a song, a 
.pike, or a gos.sip. When the.v are neither eating, nor engagied 
in any other serioii.s occupation, they loiuige about their sledges, 
singirqj some simjile melo’dy, that they have probably brought 
■uith them from their native forests. Where several of them 
ba]q>en to be together at the comer of a street, they are sure to 
be engaged in some game or other, pelting witli snow-balls, 
wrestlings or bantering each otlicr, till the “IJavai, isvoshtsluki” 
of some chance passenger makes them all grasp their whips in a 
moment, and converts them into eager competitors ibr the ex¬ 
pected gain. 

The poorest isvoslitshiks in St. Petersburg are the Finlanders, 
'llie droshky ig ottitn little more than a board nailed over the 
axles of tlieir tvheels, and their little shaggy, ragged, bony 
horses look like the very emblems of hunger and misery. 
Scarcely covered by tlieir tattered caftans, they station them¬ 
selves in the remote quarters of the town, and themselves poor, 
a^rd the use of their four wheels to poverty for a moderate fee. 
In the more fashionable suid central quarters, on the Otiier hand, 
equipages of first-rate elegance offer their service to the pubJic, 
with eve^thing about them a qmfre epingletjt A fine black 
steed, with a coat shining like satin, the harness glittering like a 
lady’s ball-dress; a light delicate sledge, with a cloth richly 
liilto with fur, and an isvoslitshik in a magnificent beard, and a 
caffan fit for a Turkish pacha. Such vehkles are not to be put 
ill motion for anything less than a bine note, and are imehded to 
impress a credulous public with tlie belief that they are private 
and not liired carriages; for in St. rcterebnrg it i« thought tres 
tmuvais getire for a lady to allow herself to be driven by an 
isyoshtshik; and a woman atovc the rank of a chambermaM or 
a tradesman's wife would scarcely venture to make use of snch a 
conveyance. The men are less particular. Even tihose of the 
h^est station do not refuse, on an emergency, to avail them¬ 
selves of the services of an isvoshtshik. 

It is not customary for a Russian noble to pat a livery on his 
coachman, who is almost always clad in the old national costume; 
If, therefore, you hire one of these smart isvoshtshiks, all .you 
have to do is to order him to slip Ms number under his catW, 
and nobody can tell whether the driver and Ms' steed arc not, 
iHidics and soul of them, .yoiu- undisputed freehold property. 
Indeed, tirese handsome equipages on tne public stands, are said 
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gomethnes to be the private carriages of individuals, who, during 
their absence from the capital, convert their coaehi^ into iswosb- 
tshiks. St. Petersburg is at all times crowded wiA civid imd 
military officers, who are liable without any previous notme to be 
sent awav suddenly to a distant part of the empire, and wltb are 
willing that their horses should earn their oats m the public ser¬ 
vice while their masters are away. 

As there are no fixed fares, you must each time bargmn witli 
your driver when you hire liim; but the fellows arc. in general, 
moderate enough, and will take you a tolerably long way for a 
few pence. Their demands indeed are apt to rise in proportion 
as the weather becomes less inviting to pedcstrianisra, or as the 
calendar announces tlic recurrence of a public holiday. There 
are days when they will not bate a copek of their demmids; and 
in the busy part of the day they will nor take less than two rubles 
for a course, which in the morning or the evening they are ready 
to go for half a one. On ordinary occasions they are reasonabfe 
and oldiging enough, and will often carry you lor nothing from 
one side to the other of a muddy street. * 

You may know what countryman your isvoshtshik is by the 
way in which he treats his iiorscs. 'I’he German is sure to iie 
the most reasonable. He siicaks little to any body, and to his 
horse not at all. His reins and his whip form the only medium of 
comiunnication between the Tnan and the animal. The Finlander 
sits a quiet picture of indiitercnce, only now and then brings out 
a long drawling, ^'■Nnir! naw!" through his teeth, and from the 
varied intonations of the one word the horse is expected to 
divine the wishes of its master. Tlie cabalistic ^vord of the JjCtt 
is “ A^oou, noua!" but to this he lias recourse only in moments of 
great emergency; when, for instance, his horse manifests a dis- 
jiosition not to stir from the spot, or a iiiggish determination to 
go any way rather than the way he is wanted to go, llie most 
restless of charioteers is tlic Pole, M'ho wriggles incessantly about, 
and whistles, hisses and howls without intenuission, while the 
shaking of his reins and the cracking of his whip are kept up with 
equal perseverance. The Russimi coachman, on tlie other hand, 
seems to trust more to the persuasiveness of his own eloquence 
tlian to anything else. He seldom uses his whip, and generally 
<nily knocirs with it upon the foot-board of Ms sledge, byway of a 
gentle adhionition to his steed, with whom mean wliiie he keeps 
up a running colloquy, seldom giving him harder words than 
”inybrother,” “my fnend,” “my littlefatlier,” “my sweetheart,” 
“ my little white pigeon,” &c. “ Gome, my pretty pigeon, make 
use of thy legs,” he ivill say. “ tVliat now? art blind? come be 
Iwisk! Take care of that stone there. Dost not see it? There, 
that’s right. Bravo! hop, hop, hop! steady, hoy, steady! JJbw, 
what art timiing thy head aside for? I^k out Ix^y before thee! 
Huzzal Yukh, yukb!” 

One veiy imiwrtant thing to know is, that omr isvouhtshik, for 
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the period of the drive, has become ou» serf, and that if we are 
peopife to abnsc our power, we may assume the lord and master 
with impunity. If we speak to him, he will never think of re¬ 
plying to us otherwise than bareheaded. Our scolding he receives 
with a cheerful and submissive smile, our commands with prompt 
obedience. ' If he is to drive faster, ihe intimation is conveyed to 
him in the way intimations are usually conveyed to riaves; 
namely, through tlie medium of his back, on which the hand of 
his temporary master writes down the order in a legible charac¬ 
ter. A Russian is born with a bridle round his neck, and every 

an whose hand is firm cnongh may seize the reins, and guide 
at his will the harnessed serf; but he whose hand is too weak to 
keep a tight hold of the reins, must be prepared to find more 
self-will about a Russian than about the citizen of the freest 
nation in the universe. 

Though you speak no Russian you wiU seldom find it difficult 
to make yourself understood to your isvoshtshik, who is in gene¬ 
ral ijuite a cosmopolite and a man of the world, compared to those 
of his calling hi other cormtries. lie has had to deal with nearly 
all the nations of Asia in his time, and individuals from even' 
country in Europe have held converse with him. Men of aU 
orders and degrees, from the beggar to the emperor, have sat 
behind liis back. He knows how to demean himself suitably to 
each, and has a smattering of every language. lie knows a little 
Tartar and n. little French; can understand some German, and is 
not altogether ignorant of English; and then, as to the language 
of eyes, fingers, and gesticulation, in these he is sure^ to be at 
home. If he have an Italian behind him, he >vill abuse his horse 
with an, “ Ecco kahn cnnailk, signor," and a Mahometan he will 
be equaUy certain to commend to the protection of Allah. 

The constant plague of the isvoshtshik is the pedestrian, who 
in Russia is invested with immense privileges. In other coun¬ 
tries a man thinks himself bound to take care that he is not run 
over; but in Russia, he who walks afoot troubles himself but 
little about the matter, and thinks the coachman alone is bound 
to be careful. If the horse or canine merely touch a foot pas¬ 
senger, without even throwing him down, the driver is liable to 
be flogged and fined; should the pedestrian be thrown down, a 
flogging, Siberi^ and the confiscation of the whole equipage, arc 
the mild penalties imposed by the law. “ Have a care,” cnes the 
isvoshtshik. “ Have a care thyself, and remember Siberia,” is 
the probable reply of the leisurely wayfarer. The moment the 
cry IS raised that a man has been run over, a brace of butshniks 
rush out from their watchboxes, and the carriage^.whomever it 
may belong to, is carried away as a police prize. The poor 
coachman is immediately bound, and^he fiattenng prospect m an 
emigration to Siberia is immediately held forth to him, whether 
the accident have arisen nrom his own flmlt or not. Cases of 
great severity sometimes occur; but it is difficult to point out 
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any other way of checking the wild way of driving in which the 
nobles frequently indulge. As it is, they are always urging their 
])oor fellows to go faster, and the consequence is, tliat, wide as 
the streets are, and severe as the law is, accidents are constantly 
occurrhtg, and every now and then you hear tliat tliis prince’s 
fine four-in-hand is iii the clutches of the police, or tliat that 
count’s coachman is undergoing an inquiry. 

1 was once ivitncss myself of a ludicrous scene to which the 
dread of these severe enactments gave rise. TJie cqiiipage of 

the Countess T-came rolling down the Nevskoi Prospekt, 

and had the misfortime to throw dovra a poor old woman, but, as 
was afterwards found, without doing her any other harm than 
frightening her. The ladies in the carriage I'ainted, bnt the 
coachman, having a lively picture of Siberia and the knout be¬ 
fore his mind’s eye, put his whip into motion immediately, and 
the horses dashed ofi' at a full gallop. All the butshniks in the 
neighbourhood joined immediately in the chase, for on these oc¬ 
casions they give each other a signal. 'J’o seize the spirited 
horses by the reins was impossible; but a few of the servitors of 
the police, bolder than their fellows, clung to the carriage be¬ 
hind, in the hope, probably, that, as it must stop some time or 
other, they would be able to make good their prize in the end. 
Coach, coachman, and horses, appeared all irretrievably lost. 

rrinte h-, an active •young man and a friend of the countess, 

perceiving the danger to which she was exposed, rushed upon 
the carriage, and by main force tore away the two fellows tliat 
were clinging to it, and flung them into the snow. The butsh¬ 
niks, furious at the loss of their prize, now fell uyion the poor 
prince, whom they dragged away to their wooden house; but he 
struggled aud kept the door oyien till he recomised among the 
crowd some powerful acquaintance, through miose intercession 
he was enabled to escape the consequences of his good-natured 
infractiuu of the laws. 

The world cannot present a more singular, or, in its way, a 
more magnificent spectacle, than tlie display of carriages in tlie 
Trospekt on a fine winter’s day. The street is covered by a 
smooth hard surface of snow, over which the equipages rush 
silently along: the snorting of the steeds, and the admonishing 
ejaculations of the drivers, being the only sounds that are heard. 
There is something quite intoxicating in driving up and down 
through the wild bounding sea of eqm'pages. The palaces on 
both sides are gaily arrayed by the beams .of the sun; the street, 
though broad, is filled to overflowing; the equipages arc of all 
kinds Jbd dimensions; here a modest isvoshtshik dashe.s along 
with a spruce clerk or a smart chambermaid behind him; there 
a splendid eoach-and-four, filled with ladies, moves more leisurely 
along, and seems, compared to our humble sledges, a man-of-war 
sailing proudly among a fleet of cock-boats. Coaches-and-two 
announce the less ostentatious merchant. Handsome single-horse 

D 
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vehicles, mean while, are flying like lightning through the crowd, 
and ShioUye! .sMc/i>/e!" (Faster! faster!) is the constant cry of 
the well-starred ma^iflcoes within. These are the generals and 
ministers hurrying to their offices and various appointments, and 
parading their diamonds in so modest an equipage, in imitation of 
the emperor, while their wives are using up the hreath of four 
steeds at least. Is'ay, the emperor himself, enveloped in his 
cloak, hut unohserved by none, may pierce the throng, for his 
affairs arc numberless in all <|uarters of the town. “ (loasnchr! 
gosmhr!" (The lord! the lord!) flies from mouth to month, and 
almost at the same moment the apparition has passed away. 
“P(/(/>/c.' pmh/e! pmlyc!" cry the little postilions, in a sharp and 
sustained note. A stranger, though he forget all else of Kussian 
that he learned at Kt. I’eterslmrg, will not i’orget the pfidye, 
Uiviye., prdviyf, and htre.i/bsa, with which the charioteers steer 
their course through so arduous a navigation: and if there be 
nothing else which he has learned to love in Russia, he will at 
least love the recollection of bis sledgc-promeiiadcs, and will re¬ 
member, with some kindness, his dexterous and witling isvosh- 
tshik. 


CHAPTER VL 

THE W1XTF.R. 

In the year 1836, and in the month bf lleccmber, a man threw 
a piece of apple-peel out of his little air window in Moscow. The 
peel of the apple did not reach the street, but happening to strike 
against the ledge of the window, froze fast to it, and remained 
icehonnd on its way from the window to the street, till it was set 
free by a thaw somewhere in the montli of February, and was 
enabled to complete the journey on which it had set out six weeks 
and three days previously. This may afford a tolerable notion of 
the severity and perseverance of a Moscovite winter. 

Such a thing could not have occurred in St. Petersburg, for in 
the marshy delta of the Neva the temjicratnre is more variable 
than in central Russia. The icy winds that blow from Siberia are 
in some measure tempered by the influence of the Baltic. Rainy 
west winds, freezing nocth-casters, thick fogs, and cheerful frosty 
days, are succeeding each other constantly, and keep up a strug¬ 
gle for mastery throughout the whole of the six months’ winter. 
A man is as little secure against rain and mud in January os 
against frost and snow in April. In Moscow, on the contrary, 
tjSe sky was never known to drop a single tear of rain in Decem¬ 
ber; and neither among the records of tlie city nor the traditions 
of its inhabitants will yon trace one instance of a pair of boots 
having been spotted with mud in January. 
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In St. Petersburg, nevertheless, the thermometer falls much 
more frequently to a very low point than in JIoscow, where the 
average temperature for the whole winter is considerably higher 
than in the newer capital. The climate of 8t. Petersburg oscil¬ 
lates continually between two extremes. In sununcr the heat 
often rises to -jr 30“ (‘JO" of Fahrenheit), and in winter the cold 
as often falls to —30" (55" below Fahrenheit’s zero). This gives 
to the temperatture a range of 154" of Fahrenheit, which probably 
exceeds that of any other city in Europe. It is imt merely in 
the course of the year, however, hut in the course of the same 
twenty-four hours, that the temperature is liable to great varia¬ 
tions. In summer, after a hot sultry nioming, a rough wind will 
set in towards evening, and drive the thermometer down 13"* 
immediately. In winter also there is often a diflbrence of l:a" or 
18® between the temperature of the morning and that of the 
night. It wotdd be impossible to preserve existence in such a 
climate, if man did not endeavour to counteract its fickleness by 
his own unchangeableness. In (lermany, where tiie transitions 
arc less sudden, we endeavour to follow the vagaries of the 
weather, by putting on a cloale one day and leaving it off the 
next, by putting an additionul log or two into the stove, or by 
economising our fuel. In St. Petersburg people ar<' less variable 
in their arrangements. TJie winter is considered to liegiu in Oc- 
tol'ci and end in May, ••.iid iu tlic begiiiiiing of October every 
man jnits on his furs, which are calculated tor the severest 
wcatiior that can come, and tlicse fiirs are not laid aside again 
till tile winter is legitimately and confessedly at an end. 'J'he 
stoves, meanwhile, are always kept heated in winter, that the 
house may never cool. Inconsiderate l^reigners attempt soine- 
tinics to ii)llow the caprices ot' the clhuate, and often pay for their 
temerity nitli illness and death. 

It is only when the cold falls to an unusual degree of severity 
that change takes ])laee. "Wlicn the thernioinetcr stands at 
— 20" every man jiricks iij) his ears, and becomes a careful ob¬ 
server of its risings and fallings. At—23" or 24" the police are 
put on the alert, and the officers go roiuid day and night, to see 
that the sentinels and butshniks' keep awake. fShould any one 
he found nodding at his post, he is snnmiarily and severely pun¬ 
ished, for sleep at such a time is a sure state of ti’ansition from 
life to death. At — 26" all the theatres are closed, as it is then 
thought impossible to adopt the ncccssaiy precautions for the 
safety of the actors on the stage, and of the coachmen and ser¬ 
vants waiting in the street. The pedestrians, who at other times 
are rather leisurely in their movements, now run along the streets 
as though they were hastening on some nUssion of life and death, 
and the sledges dash in tempo celerut'tmmo over the creaking snow. 

• Throughout the present work, Heaumur‘8 thermometer must olw ays be und^- 
Btood to be the standard by whleh the temperature Is measured. £ach degree of 
Reaumur is equivalent to of Fahraoheitt 
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I don’t know the reason, but 20® of cold in St. Petersburg signify 
a great deal more than in G-ermany, and are attended by more 
injurious consequences. Faces are not to be seen in the streets, 
for every man has di’awn his furs over his head, and leaves but 
little of his countenance uncovered. Every one is uneasy about 
his nose and his ears; and as the freezing of these desirable ap¬ 
pendages to the human face divine is not preceded by any un¬ 
comfortable sensation to warn the sufferer of his danger, be has 
enough to think of if he wish to keep his extremities in order. 
“Father, father, tliy nose!'’ one man will cry to another as he 
passes him, or will even stop and apply a handful of snow to the 
stranger’s face, and endeavour, by briskfy rubbing the nasal pro¬ 
minence, to restore the suspended circulation. These arc salu¬ 
tations to which people are accustomed, and as no man becomes 
aware of the fact when his own nose has assumed the dangerous 
chalky hue, custom prescribes, among all who venture into the 
streets, a kind of mutual observance of each other’s noses: a 
custom by which many' thousands of those valued organs are 
yearly rescued from the clutches of the Russian Boreas. A 
man’s eyes at this season cost him some trouble like\vise, for thej' 
are apt to freeze np every now and then. On such occasions it 
is customary to knock at the door of the first house you come to, 
and ask permission to occupy a place for a few minutes by the 
stove." TOis is a favour never denied, and the stranger seldom 
fails to acknowledge it on his departure, by dropping a gratefiil 
tear on the hospitable floor. 

At 20® of cold there arc few St. Petersburg mothers who would 
allow their children to go into the open air. Ladies venture 
abroad only in close carpages, of which every aperture is closed 
by slips of fur. There are families at this season who will spend 
weeks without once tasting a mouthftil of fresh air, and at last, 
when the cold has reached its extreme point, none are to be seen 
in the streets but the poorest classes, unless it he foreigners, 
people in business, or ofheers. As to these last, the parades and 
mountings of guard arc never intemipted by any degree of cold; 
and while the frost is hard enough to cripple a stag, generals and 
colonels of the guard may be seen in their glittering uniforms 
moving as nimbly and as unconcernedly about the mndy Admi¬ 
ralty-square, as though they were promenading a ball-room. 
Not a particle of a cloak must be seen about them; not a whisper 
of complaint must be heard. The emperor’s presence forbids 
both, for he exposes himself imhcsitatingly to ivind, snow, hail, 
and rmn, and expects from his officers the same disregard of the 
inclemencies of the season. 

The Itussian stoves %re in their way the moat complete things 
that can be imagined. They are built up with glazed files; and 
such are the multitudinous passages, ascending and descending, 
that before the heat emitted by the fire has found its way into 
the chimney, it has often a distance of a hundred feet in length 
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to pass througli. The Jiuge mass of stone ■which composes the 
stove is a long time before it gets '\varm; but once ■ivarm, it re¬ 
tains the heat for a whole day. Almost the only wood used in 
St. Petersburg as fuel is the wood of the birch-trcc. It is the 
cheapest to be had in. the neighbourhood, and its embers are more 
lasting than those of the pine or fir. the embers arc to a 

llussiaii stove of the greatest imjsortancc, for it is from the 
embers, and not from the flame, that the stove is expected to de¬ 
rive its heat. So long as the wood oontinueti in a blaze, wl'.at- 
ever quantity may have been put in, the stove never gets tho¬ 
roughly warm; it is only when, by means of the i/tMa (a small 
plate of iron), the passage from the stove into the chimney has 
been hermetically closed, that the heat begins to be .sensibly felt 
in the room. The llu.ssiau stovc-healers arc extremely dexter¬ 
ous in all the details of their occupation. Tongs and shovels 
are xmhnown to them. Their only histniment is a long iron 
jiokcr with a hook at the end of it. AVitli this they keep stir¬ 
ring up the fiery mass, break up the embei’s. and jtidl fitnvard 
the Iragments of wood that are still burning, in order, by ex¬ 
posing them to the current of ,air, to accelerate their conversion. 
In every great house there is at least one servant whose c.xclusive 
duty it is to look after the sto\ es, and to collect and (weparc the 
requisite fuel. In order that the liunily may have a uann room 
to take their coil'ce in, in tl)e morning, it is necessary tliat the 
stove-heater should begin his labours at an early hour of the 
night. In general he builds up a pile of logs witiiin each stove 
the evening before, that the wood may be well ilried, and then 
he sets tire to it early in the morning. The stoves usually open 
upon long passages, which are thus as eflcctuallj heated as the 
rooms themselves. 

If the yuslthi be clo.sed before the wood be coiii[)letcl 3 ’ bunit 
into embers, a poisonous gas is emitted by the coals, and fatal 
consequences may ensne to tlioso who are c.xjmsed to its in¬ 
fluence. Such .accidents do occasionallj' happen, and if is notliing 
uncommou in St. Petersburg to hear of people who have been 
suffocated by tlie fumes of their stoves; but when the immense 
number of those stoves is taken into copsideration, and tliat 
every floor and every part of the house hflve to be wanned for 
at least six months of the j'C.nr, it must be admitted that acci¬ 
dents occur but rarelj', and that the stove-heaters muk display 
an admirable degree of judgment in thus always selecting the 
right moment for closing the i/unhkii. In autumn the houses are 
usually damp, and in consequence cool; but in December or 
January, after the stoves have all been in play for some months, 
every comer of a Russian house becomes thorouglilj' diy, and 
tlien behind the double windows and the threulbld doors, there 
prevails throughout tlic day an equable, agreeable, aud mild 
temperatiue of from 14“ to 15”. . 

The erecting of one of these Russian stoves is a work of art, to 
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which it is not every man who is equal. -Much consideration and 
no little judgment are required in suiting the locality of the stove 
to the distribution of the apartments. The most distinguished 
artists in this line are almost invariably natives of what is called 
Great llussia, and throughout the empire it is to them almost 
exclusively that an office is assigned of such importance in a 
Hussian establishment. 

In every Russian house the stove" plays an important part, par¬ 
ticularly so in the houses of the poor. There the stove is often 
of extraordinary dimensions, and serves tor cooking and baking 
food, as w'cll as lor warming the room. Round it arc placed 
benches, where at their leisure the inmates may enjoy the luxury 
of increased heat, for to these denizens of the north the imbibing 
of caloric is among the highest of enjoyments. In the stove 
itself a variety of niches and indentations are made, where va¬ 
rious articles are laid to dry, and wet stockings and linen are 
constantly hanging about it. On the platform, at the top, lie 
beds, on whicii, wrapped uj) in their sheepskin cloaks, the in¬ 
mates often abandon themselves to the twolbld lu.xury of idleness 
and perspiration. 

The Russian stoves, after all, however, are the most unpoetical, 
if not the least comfortable, of all the means l)y whicli human in¬ 
genuity has contrived to generate an artificial heat. The Spanish 
broKKro, the Italian caiiinmo, the English fireside, and the half- 
open German stove, that affords at least a peep at the active 
minister within; all these form attractive centres, round which 
humanity congregates, and around which social converse is 
generated, and atr interchange of ideas promoted, while the 
agreeable warmth of the flame is enjoyed. A Russian stove, on 
the contrary, is a mute, sulky-looking companion, whose enor- 
iftous size makes it difficult ever to give him a gi'aceful exterior. 
In general, the stove is a large, clujiisy, oblong mass, that rises 
nearly to the ceiling of the room, to which it is a disfigurement 
rather than a decoration. In the houses of the rich, therefore, 
the stove is concealed as much as possible, by mirrors and other 
articles of furniture, or is made wholly invisible by being con¬ 
structed within the partition wall. 

'riie double windows, which are often found even in the houses 
of the poorest peasants, contribute greatly to the warmth of Rus¬ 
sian houses. As early as October the house may be said to go 
into winter quarters. Double windows are affixed to every 
room; every aperture through which a little air might find its 
way is carefully covered, and slips of paper are pasted over the 
edges of all the windows. Here and there a window is so con¬ 
structed that a single pane may now and then be opened to let in 
a little air. In this close and confined atmosphere the family live 
and have their being, till the returning May ushers in the first 
fine weather, and gives the signal that fresh air may again bo 
permitted to circulate through the interior Of the mansion. 
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In the intermediate space formed by the donble windows it is 
customary to place sand or salt, either of which, by absorbing 
moisture, is supposed to increase the warmth. The “salt is piled 
up in a variety of tancifol forms, and the sand is usually formed 
into a kind of garden decorated with artificial flowers, 'fliesc 
bloom and blossom through the winter in tlieir glassy case.,-; and 
as in these arrangements every tiimily displays its own little 
fancies and designs, it niw allbrd anmsement to those who are 
not above being amused by trifles, to walk the streets on a tine 
winter morning, and admire the infinite variety of decorations 
presented by the double windows. 

Quite as much cai’o is expended upon the doors as upon the 
windows. It is a common'tiling to pie's, not merely tivo, but 
three doors, before you enter the vvamied jiassage of a house; 
and this is the case, not only in private Imuses, but also in public 
buildings, such as theatres, churches, &r,. 

The poor sutler fiir less from cold in St. Petersburg than in 
cities under a milder heaven. In different parts of the town tlierc 
are large rooms, which are constantly kept warm, and to wliicb 
every one has at all times tree access, bi front of the theatres 
large fires are kept burning for the benefit of coachmen and ser¬ 
vants; but tlie furs and warm app.srci iuwiiich even beggars are 
sure to be clad, and the air-and-water-tight construction uf their 
house's, are the chief security of all classes against the severity 
of their, cUniate. As soon as the thermometer tails to the 
sentinels all receive fur cloaks, in which they look grotesque 
enough, ivlieii marebing up aud down in Iront of the palaces. 
With all these precautions, however, the intense cold that some¬ 
times prevails for weeks together converts many :i specimen of 
living numanity into a senseless statue of ice. This is owing 
more to the manners of the people than to the want of suitable 
protection: to dnmkenucss and idleness among the poor, and to 
nard-hoartedness, or more properly to iuconsidcratcucss, among 
the rich. 

The liussians, with all their liveliness of character, are by no 
means fond of any kind of exertion; and all gj’mnastics, whether 
mental or bodily, arc odious to tiiem. In cold weather they 
creep behind the stove, or bury themselves in furs, instead of 
battUiig against the frost with their arms and legs, as those of any 
other nation w<)uld do. The Itutshnik creeps into his wooden 
house; the soldier, if he dare, into hLs sentiy-hox; and tJie is- 
voshtshik rolls himself up into a sort of tangled ball, under the 
mats of his sledge. Tn these positions many of tlicm are sur¬ 
prised by sleep, and tall victims to the trost. The sentinel is 
found an inaniinate statue in his box, the butshnik is drawn forth 
a mere mummy, and the poor driver is taken a petrified criprfe 
from his sledge. The immoderate use of spirits, in which the 
lower people indulge, very much augments the danger. 
great majority of those who are frozen to death are the victims 
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of intoxication. A severe frost never sets in in St. Petersburg 
•»vithout finding a number of drunken men sleeping in the streets; 
and sleep on such an occasion is the usual stage of transition to 
death. The inconsiderate conduct of the rich towards their ser¬ 
vants is another and a frc(pient cause of death. It is incredible 
how much the poor coachmen, footmen, and postilions, are ex¬ 
pected to endure. People will often go to tlie tlieatre, or to a 
party, and leave their equipages in the street the whole evening, 
that the}' may be able to command their services at a moment’s 
notice. The coachman then finds it difficult to resist the incli¬ 
nation to sleep; and tlic little tivelvc-year-old postilions, not yet 
accustomed to watch till midnight, hang slumbering on their 
horses, or, \vindiug the reins round tlieir arms, slip doNTO and lie 
cowering on the frozen snow. Many a poqr coachman has thus 
lost his nose, or has had his hands and feet disabled, while his 
master was feasting his palate or his cars, or indulging a volup¬ 
tuous sympathy for fictitious sorrow. Fortunately for the llussian 
serf, the freezing to death is one of the easiest and least painful 
deaths which he is ever likely to suffer. Nay, some say tliat the 
sensation which accompanies it is not without some degree of 
enjoyment, and those who ar'e roused from the slumber which in 
these cases usually precedes death, seldom show at first any 
thankfulness to those who have disturbed them in their passage 
to another world. 

Extreme cold is usually accompanied by cheerful and quiet 
weather, so that the magnificent city of St. Petersburg rarely 
appears to greater advantage than when the thermometer stands 
at 30" below Reaumur’s zero (3.')" below Fahrenheit's), when the 
sun shines briiliantly in a clear sky, while its rays arc reflected 
by millions of icy crystals. From houses and churches dense 
columns of smoke slowly ascend. The snow and ice in the streets 
and on the Neva are white and clean, and the whole city seems 
clothed in the garments of innocence. M'ater becomes ice almost 
in the act of being ponred upon the ground. Every one in the 
streets appears to be nnming for his life, and indeed is literally 
doing so, for it is only by running that he can hope to keep life in 
him. The trodden snow crackles and miinuTirs forth the strangest 
melodics, and every sound seems to be modified by the influence 
of the atmosphere. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

THE MARKETS. 

The Russians have a custom very agreeable to one desirous of 
buying; namely, the custom of offering for sale within the same 
building almost everything that is likely to be bought, A stranger 
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need not, therefore, inquire where this or that article is to be 
found: all he has to do, in general, is to go to one of the great 
markets or ba/aars, and he will seldom fail to bud the article he 
is in search of. Provisions are, of course, excepted, for which 
there are distinct markets. 

The great bazaars of a Rnsaian town, where all the most im¬ 
portant articles of commerce arc united, arc called 
Jrorui. They are mostly large buildings, consisting of a ground 
floor and an uj)))cr floor. Thu up])er floor is genernlly rcsci ved 
for wholesale dealings; the grojind floor consists of a multitude 
of booths or shops in which the various descriptions of merchan¬ 
dise are sold by retail. Ihc dwcllhigs of the merchants are away 
from these markets; and when the husincss hours are at an end, 
each merchant locks uj) his own stall, and commits the whole 
building for the night to the guardianship of watchmen and dogs. 

In every Russian city of any importance, there is sure to be 
one such gostinnoi dvor, the extent of which may atford the 
travelling student in statistics a very fair standard by which to 
measure the commercial acthity of the place. Even in the 
German cities of the Baltic, jwoviuces, as in jMittau, Doi-pat, 6tc. 
the Russians hav'c established .“uch gostinnoye dvorui, and it is 
only in the maritime cities, as in Odessa, Riga, l.ihau, &c. that 
they are not yet to be found. 

I'iowherudo the y/u. . congregale moi’c with the y^uWAj/s than 
in Russia. Not only are the mereliants thus collected together 
under one roof, hut the conmumity thus formed is again split up 
into a variety of fractions, those w ho deal in similar articles keep¬ 
ing closely together. This holding of like to like seems idmost 
innate with the Unssians; for tho.sc articles which, on account of 
their bulky nature, arc excluded from the gostinnoi dvor, such as 
ironware, firewood, furniture, &c. have each of them se]);irate 
markets of their own, wliich are known by the generic term of 
rUdi. U is the same with the rniiink.t, or provision markets, of 
which there are distinct ones for meat, for hsh, for Jiay, for eggs, 
and so on. 

The gostinnoi dvor will be found for the moat part to occupy a 
very central position in a Russian city, while the secondary 
markets are removed towards the outskirts. The gostinnoi dvor 
it must, however, be borne in mind, oilers for sale only articles 
of domestic or of Asiatic production. The fabrics of western 
Europe seldon: find a place there, but are usually retailed in 
shops situated in the most frequented streets. In the great 
provincial cities, tlie private shops arc completely eclipsed by the 
gostiimoi dvor; but not so in the comparatively Europeanised 
St. Petersburg, though even there, the goods displayed in the 
prineijial market far exceed, both in quantity and in value, those 
that will be found in all the private shops put together. 

The colossal building of which we have been si>eaking has one 
side in the Nevskoi Prospekt, and another in the Bolkhaia 
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Swloynia, or Great Garden-street, through which and some of 
the adjoining streets it extends a munher of ramifications of shops 
and booths, givhig to that part of the town, throughout the year, 
the appearance of a pen)etual fair. The better descri 2 )tion of 
Russian goods will all he foimd in the gostinnoi dvor; those of 
inferior value in the adjoining markets, the’Apraxin Huiiiok and 
the Tshukin Dvor, which lie a little fiirther on in the Bolkhaia 
Sadovaia. Following the last-named street, which is bordered 
throughout its whole len^h by shops and booths, we at last 
sirrivc at an open place, the Sennaia 1‘loshtshod or llay Place, 
which may be considered the princi!:al provision nuu'ket of 
St. Pctersbiu’g. 

In the same way, in passing along the Prospekt, shops and 
booths present themselves in a constant succession to our view. 
When we have passed the silver shops we come to the dealers in 
fruit, then to the iron vaults; these are followed by the carriage 
magazines, the depots for wood and coals, the furniture dealers, 
and so on, till in the vicinity of the Nevski monastery, we arrive 
at the Simnaia Ploslitshod or Winter Alarkct, with its endless store 
of sledges and waggons. In the same quarter are also the Horse 
Market and the Cattle JMarket. There are a few markets in other 
qimrtcrs, such as the Knigloi Ituinok or Round Market, bnt these 
are comparatively of little importance. 

The gostinnoi dvor is well deserving of a stranger’s attention, 
not merely on account of the various goods offered for sale: many 
of them of a kind unknown to other parts of Europe, but also on 
account of the mixed crowd constantly moving about, and of the 
characteristic civility of the dealers, and their unwearied endea¬ 
vours to overreach their customers. All these things make this 
quarter of St. Petersburg one of the most amusing and instructive 
lounges for a stranger desirous to study the character of the 
people and their city. 

All the lanes and alleys that intersect the gostinnoi dvor are 
deluged throughout the day by a stream of sledges and droshkies, 
in which the cooks, the stewards, and the other servants of the 
great houses, come to make their daily purchases. In a city 
containing half a million of inhabitants, there must at all times 
be a great and urgent demand for a vast variety of articles, but 
there are many reasons why this should be more the case in St. 
Petersburg than in any other capital. In the first place, there 
is no other European capital where the inhabitants are content 
to make use of goods of such inferior quality, or where, conse¬ 
quently, they have such frequent occasion to buy new articles, 
or to have the old ones repaired. Then there is no other camM 
where the people are so capricious and so fond of change, 
wealthy Russians are here one day and gone the next; now tra¬ 
velling for the benefit of their health,' now repairing to the 
country to re-establish their finances by a tem^rary retirement, 
and then re-appearing on the banlb of the Neva, to put thehr 
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hundreds of thousands into circulation. 'ITiis constant fluctua¬ 
tion leads daily to the dissolution and to the formation of a niun- 
ber of establishments, and makes it necessary that there should 
be at all times a greater stock of all things necessary to the otitflt 
of a family than would l)e requisite in a town of equal extent, but 
of a more stabTc pojmlation. 

A Russian seldom buys anything till just when he wants to use 
it, and as he cannot then Avait, he must have it ready to his hand. 
Boots, saddlery, wearing-apparel, confectionery, aiid other ar¬ 
ticles, which Avith us arc generally ordered beforehand from a 
tradesman, arc here bought ready for immediate use. Each 
article has its sejjarate toav of shops, and the multitude of these 
rows is so great, that a stranger may oficn he luard to inquire: 
“My little father, Avheve is the roAv of for liootbsV-’ “My little 
mother, AA'hcre is the cap roAv?’’ “Ih-ay shoAv me the stocking 
row?” "JMy little father, tell methe Ava'y to the petticoat voavV” 

If the throng of btiyers is calculated to nmitse a stranger, he 
Avill ho likely to find still more diversion ns he lounges along the 
corridors, in ohserviiig the characteristic manners of tlie mer¬ 
chants. These goslinnoi d\'or merchants are almost invariably 
flaxcn-h.airod, hroAAni-heardcd. shrcAvii Iclhr.vs in hi tie enftanit 
and blue cloth caps: the costumes 'piifbrnily Avorn l:y mevchants 
throuifhout Rtissia. '.riicy are cor.stantly extolling their Avarcs 
in the most cxaggerakil terms to tliosc Aviio are jtassing by: 
“IVhat isyoAirpleasure, sir? tllothea? 1 Iiua-c them here: the 
A’ory best, and all of tlie newest liisliiou.’" “Here are hats of the 
first qualit3', and by the host imikevs.” “Kasan hoots of the 
choicest dcscrijition; isvollyc, isvoKyc i” “ Slitovai i ugotlno 'ss? 
(what Avonld suit you?) a' hcar-.-kiji, a fox-skin, (".■ a cloak of 
Avolf-skin? You AAnll find everything here; pvc.v AAalk in.” 
Cap-iu-hand, they are alAA'ays ready to open their doors to ev'cry 
passer-hy, and arc incessant in the exercise of their eloquence, 
whatever may be the rank, statioti. or age of those the;' address. 
They Avil! not. hesitate to oiler a bear-skin mantle to a little fel¬ 
low scarcely strong enongh to carry it, recommend their coanscly- 
fashioned hoots to a passing dandy, invite an old man to purchase 
a child’s toy, or solicit a young girl to carry aAvay a sAA-ord or a 
fowling-piece. AVherc the lucrchant docs not iict as his oaa-u 
crier, he usnally entertains somclAody to officiate in his place; 
and it may easily be imagined AA-hat life atid animation these con¬ 
stant cries and solicitations must give to the whole market. 
Preachers and actors have generally a tone peculiar to their 
several classes; and even so has the gostinnoi dvor merchant, 
whose voice may he knoAvn afar off, hnt Avho immediately alters 
that tone Avhen a fish shows a disposition to fasten on the bait, 
for then commences a more serious discussion of the merits and 
quality of his merchandise. 

No light or fire is alloAved in the Imilding, iraless it he the 
sacred lamjis that are kept burning before the pictures of the 
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saints, and which arc supposed to be too holy to occasion any 
danger. The nicrclmnts are, in consequence, often exposed to 
intense cold, but this they endure with admirable fortitude and 
cheerfulnes.s. Over their caftans, it is true, they put on a close 
for coat of white wolf-skin: a ])iece of apparel worn by every gos- 
tinnoi dvor merchant, of the same cut and material. 

Even without including the peasants who offer provisions for 
sale, there are probably not much less than ten thousand mer¬ 
chants and dealers of different degrees assembled in the gostinnoi 
dvor of St. I’etcrsburg and its dcyiondent buildings. Of tliese 
people, few have their household establishments in the vicinity 
of the market, yet all have the wants of hunger to satisfy in the 
course of the daj'; and it may therefore be easily imagined that 
a host of serviceable traders have attached themselves to the 
establishment for the mere convenience of the merchants. Among 
the streets and lanes of the bazaar there are constantly circitlat- 
ing retailers of tea with their large steaming copj)er urns; quass 
sellers; together with dealers in bread, sausages, cheese, Jfcc.; and 
all these peojde receive constant encouragement from the ever 
hungry hipsni. Careworn looks arc as little seen in this market 
as grumbling tones are heard; for a llussian seldom gives house- 
room to Care or melancholy, |Md yet more rarely gives utterance 
to a complaint. Jsor indeeu has he occasion; for in this rising 
country, SInva llognl (God be thanked!) be the merchandise 
ever so bad, trade goes on nevertheless. In other countries, a 
merchant relies upon the goodness of his merchandise for cus¬ 
tom; the Russian speculator, 1 firmly believe, calculates that the 
worse his wares the sooner will his customers want to renew 
their stock. 

'.Che Russian is by nature a light-hearted creature, and by no 
means given to reflection. Vou will seldom see the gostinnoi 
dvor merchant engaged with uiitings or calculations. If not oc¬ 
cupied by a customer, or busy in his endeavours to attract one, 
you will mostly find him romping, playing, or jesting with liis 
brother traders. Iii fine weather, draughts is their favourite 
game; and, for greater convenience, the chequered field is often 
painted on the tables or benches that stand before their booths. 
They eagerly thnist their heads together, examine the position of 
the pieces with the air of connoisseurs, bet on one player or the 
other, and seem completely absorbed in the game, until a piw- 
chaser makes his appearance, w'hen the group is broken up in a 
moment, and each endeavours, with an infinity of bowings and 
assurances, to gain for his otra shop the honour of the stranger’s 
custom. In winter they often warm themselves in the roomy 
passages of the bazaar with a game at football, or crowd together 
round the steaming mmovar, and sqi down cans full of hut tea. 
Sometimes they amuse themselves with their nightingales and 
other singing birds, of which they have always a great number 
about them; and sometimes—^well, sometimes they fold their ca^ 
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tans leisurely about them, stretch forth their arms, and indulge 
themselves m—a yawn; but they never neglect, every now and 
then, to step betbre their hog, or saint, and, -with a devout incli¬ 
nation of the body, to pray to him for success in tnade. 

With the exception of-furs, many of which are of excellent 
quality, there arc in the gostinnoi dvor, proijerly so called, tew 
but the iron and wax shops where the articles are thoroughly 
Russian. Most of the merchandise consists of bad imitations of 
foreign fabrics. As the goods, so the customers. ISoih are 
Em'opcaniscd, for there is little iu the Frenchified souhreltes, the 
lacques in livery, the employen iu uniform, and the foreign tcacliers, 
to remind one of Russian nationality; hut a little farther on, when 
you enter the gates of the Apra.xin Rninok and the 3'shukin 
I)vor, you come" to baz.aars where sellers, buyers, and wares are 
all equally and entirely Russian; and here, in tin; very centre of 
the palaces and plate glass of St. Fetcrsbiirg, in this capital of 
princes and magnates, there unfold.s itself to your view a motley 
dirty populace, precisely similar to what may be supposed to 
have thronged the fairs of Novgorod in the middle ages, or may 
still be seen in the bazaars of any of the provmcial cities of 
Russia. 

'J’he population of St. Petersburg, from the highest to the 
lowest, is constantly changing. The stationary portion is by far 
the least numerous: the majority look upon the city only as a 
temporary residence. 'Jlic nobles arc ever coming and going; 
foreigners hope to enrich themselves tliat they may rotiim to 
their native countries; the garrison, and all attached to it, mnst 
always he prepared to change their quarters; the civil servants 
of the govcniraent seldom remain long at one post, hut are liable 
at a few davs’ notice to he ordered otf to tlic most remote pro¬ 
vinces; and the lower classes, such as servants, mechanics, and 
labourers, are, for the most part, serfs, who have received only a 
temporary leave of absence, at the expiration of which they are 
expected to return to the estates to which they belong. Kvon 
the isvoshtshiks in the streets are a nomadic race, plying for cus¬ 
tom this year in St. Petersburg, the next in Moscow, and the 
sneceeding one perhaps in Odessa or Astraklian. St. Petersburg, 
in fact, like most Russian cities, is a place of rendezvous, where 
men congregate for a time; hut, not like our (Jerin^ cities, a 
home in which families attach themselves like ivy to the stone 
walls, and vegetate away for centuries. The mass of the people 
of St. Petersburg undergoes a complete change iu less than ten 
years; and to this constant fluctuation I attribute the vast extent 
of the r(^-fair, and the astonishing quantity of old furniture and 
old clothes, which arc sold at a low price by those who take their 
departure, and disposed of again at a handsome profit to the 
newly-arrived. 

Thousands enter the city daily, without knowing whether on 
the morrow they shall become cooks or carpenters, masons or 
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musicians; or whether, on stripping otf their .village dress, they 
shall assume the livery of a lucij^uey, or the caftan of h merchant. 
For all their wants, the Apraxin Ituinok and the Tshukin Dvor 
are prepared. Nay, should a Samoi'cde from Siberia, or a Huron 
from America, come naked into these rnincdcs, he may leave them 
again in a few minutes, provided with every imaginable article 
necessary to equip him as a civilised Itnssian; for ill as sounds 
the name of vosherui riiinok, which in St. Petersburg is generally 
given to the.se markets, and which I will not here translate to'my 
readers, lest they should conceive an unfair prejudice against the 
place, still it would be a great mistake to supimse that nothing 
but what was old and ragged was here exposed for sale. 

These two markets occupy a piece of ground about one thou¬ 
sand five hundred feet square, containing, therefore, a surface of 
lather more than two nuUions of .square feet. The whole is so 
closely covered with stalls and booths, that nothing but narrow 
lanes are left between; and supposing each booth, including the 
portion of lane in front of it, to occupy five hundred square feet, 
which is certainly making a very liberal allowance, it would fol¬ 
low that there must be within tne two bazaars nearly five thou¬ 
sand booths, tents, and stalls. These form a city of themselves. 
The tops of the booths frequently project and meet those that are 
opposite to them, making the little lanes between as diu-k as the 
alleys of the Jews’ quarters in some of our old German towns, 
or like the streets of many an oriental city at the present day. 
Through narrow gates you pass from the busy Garden-street into 
this gloomy tlirong, wlierc a well-dressed human being might be 
looked for in vain; where all are “black people,” ^1 bearded, 
furred, and thoroughly un-Enropcan. 

Under the gateways arc suspended large lamps and gaudy pic¬ 
tures of saints, and these present themselves anew at every cor¬ 
ner as you proceed through the lanes of the market. Here and 
there you come to an open space in which a little chapel has been 
erected, and so gsiily fitted np, you would fancy a Ghineso pagoda 
had served lor the model. All this, however, is insulKcient to 
content the piety of the Kussians, who often build a wooden 
bridge between two opposite booths for the convenience of sus¬ 
pending a few additional lamps and saints. By the side of the 
chapel there is seldom wanting that other building which, next 
to the chapel, is tHfe most indispensable to a Russian; namely, 
the kaOtLb or brandy-shop, which is often very gaily decorated, 
and where spirits, beer, and qua.ss may 'constantly be had. 

“ Slip your arras into your fur sleeves, and button your beaver 
collar closely about your cars,” said my companion to me, the 
first time 1 ventm-cd into the ruinok, for I had allowed those 
articles of my wardrobe to bang loosely behind, as is the usual 
custom in Russia. “ Wc arc here,” he continued, “in the thieves’ 
quarter of St. Petersbui'g, and everything that is left loose is 
considered a fair prize. Put your rings into your pocket, &r 
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there are those who would cut off your finger for the sake of the 
gold; and if it were kuomi where you carried your pocket-book, 
you would liave a liole in your cloak immediately." Indeed, 
Common fame says that ))eople have sometimes been strangely 
clipped .and cut by the iiordes who occupy these wild regions; 
but so far as I am concerned, I am bound to say that nothing of 
the kind ever happened to me, though I have often enough, and 
carelessly enough, wandered through the mazes of this great 
labyrintli of a fair. 

Here tdso, in the true llussiaii spirit, like has paired with like. 
In one corner, for instance, all the dealers in sacred images have 
congregated. Tiic Russians, who believe themselves abandoned 
by (iod ami all good angels as soon as they arc without his 
visible and tangible pi'esenco, or, ratlier. wlio think every place 
the devil’s own ground until the priest Jias driven him out of it, 
and who. therefore, decorate their bodies, their rooms, their 
doors, and their gatc.s, as w'dl as their churches, with sacred 
images, require, of course, a very large and constant Bn])ply of 
the article, of which, in fact, the cousiunption is enormous. The 
little brass crosses, and the Virgins, the St. Johns, the St. 
Georges, and other amulets, may lie seen piled up in ho.res like 
guigcrbread nuts at a fair. On the walls of the boolhs are hung 
U]) pictures of all sorts and si,TCS. radiant with mock gold and 
silver. Some arc only a few inches in length and breadth. Of 
these a nobleman’s (bolnian will buy a few scores at a lime, as 
neccss.arv to the fitting uji of a new lionse, for in every room a 
few of these holy little articles musi !;e muled up agaiimt the wall. 
For village churches, for jirivatc chapels, and for devout mer¬ 
chants of the old faith, there are pictures of several ells square, 
before which a whole, household may prostrate thcni‘-elves at their 
ease. Some are neatly set in mahogany frames of inodeni fashion, 
others arc still adorned in the good old style, with ])illars, doors, 
and leniiitcs of silver whe; sonic arc new. and from the pencils 
of stiuleuts of the ncwiy-estiiWisbod .St. I’cterslmrg .\cademy of 
Arts, but the greater part are old, and prc.sent figures often nearly 
obliterated by the dust and .smoke of centuries. 'J'o these it is, 
particularly when they can bo warranted to have once adorned 
the wall of a church, that the lower orders in Russia attach the 
greatest value: just as our German peasants prefer an old, dirty, 
well-thumbed hymn-book to one just Ivesh ironi the bijjdcr’s. 

In another part of the market will be found a whole quarter of 
fruit-shops, in which an incredible quantity of dried fruit is offered 
for sale. Each of these shops is as oddly decorated as its fellows. 
In the centre, on an elevated pedestal, there stands generally a 
rich battery of bottles and boxes of conserves, mostly manufac¬ 
tured at Kiev. Bound the walls, in small boxes, the currants, 
raisins, almonds, figs, and oranges arc arranged, while huge 
sacks and chests of prunes, nuts, and jtmiper-berries, retire more 
modestly into comers; and large tuns full otglukm, a small red 
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berry of which the Russians are pa-ssionately fond, stand sentinels 
at the door. These arc mostly sold in winter, when tlicy are 
generally frozen to the consistency of flint stones, and are mea- 
sored out with wooden shovels to amateurs. Inside and outside, 
these shops are decorated mtlr large festoons of inuslirooms, at 
all times a favourite dish with the common people in Ilussia. I 
am surprised that no good artist should ever have chosen one of 
these picturesque Russian fruit-shops for the subject of his pencil. 
Such a booth, with its bearded dealers and its no less bearded 
customers, would make an admh-ahle Uihlcan tie tjeure; but the 
painters of St. Petersburg, I suppose, find it more profitable to 
cover their canvass with ono msipid set of features after another, 
and to expend all the gorgeousness of their colourmg on the uni- 
ibrms and diamonds of tlic ujiper strata of society. 

Go on-a little farther, and you come to whole rows of shops 
full of pretty bridal oniaments; gay metal wedding-crowns, such 
as it is customary during the ceremony to place ujion the heads 
of bride and bridegrooni, and artificial wreaths and flower.^, of a 
very neat labric, and all at very reasonable prices. A whole 
garland of roses, for Instance, tastefully interwoven with silver 
wire, at eighty copeks, or little more than sixpence. A bride 
might here be handsomely decorated Irom head to foot for a few 
shulings; and as, among the humbler classes of St. Petersburg, 
some thirty weddings arc daily solemnized, without speaking of 
other festive celebrations, it may easily be conceived what piles 
of ornaments of various kinds are constantly kept on hand to 
supply the wants of brides and bridesmaids, birthday guests, and 
the liKe. 

Whole groups of shops arc filled with perfumes, incense, and 
various articles for fumigation; others with honey from Kasau 
and Tulo, neatly laid out in wooden vessels, some as clean as the 
milk pans in the caves of Homer’s Cyclops; while others, of a 
less attractive look, remind one rather of Limburg cheese in an 
advanced statu of decay. 

However perilous in this market may be the condition of finger- 
rings and the pendant articles of a visiter’s costume, the ducats 
and silver rubles on the tables of the money-changers must enjoy 
a tolerable security; for these tables arc seen at every comer, 
with the different descriptions of coin set forth in tempting little 
piles, while throngs* are passing to and fro, among whom, one 
would suppose, a fow knaves might easily gratify their anwr tmmmi 
by a sudden scramble, vvith a very fair prospect of escaping im¬ 
mediately afterwards in the crowded avenues of the market. An 
appai'ently accidental push, and all the rich garniture of the table 
would lie scattered in the ^rt; and while all were busy in assist¬ 
ing the banker in the recovery of his capital, who would be able 
to point out the dexterous thief who had appropriated a few 
rubles to his private use? Yet these money-changers must leel 
secure in their avocation, or one would hardly see tables, wifti 
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thousands of rubles upon them, committed to the care of boys 
scarcely tn olve years old. The llussian rogue will pass oil' the 
worst merchandise at the highest price with an unscathed con- 
seicacc; nor will ho hesitate, if opportunity serve, to transfer 
another’s purse to his own pocket; but tlv! t iblos of fhe-e ir.ouey- 
chaiigci's seem to st;u;d under the a'gis td’ the public. 1 have* 
myself seen a table accidentally overthrown by tlio pressure of 
the crowd, when tlic sheepskin nmltitutlc aroundjolned in aiding 
the juvenile hanker to re-collect his svattoreu tre!!s^:re, and aU 
the gold and silver and copper coins were carefully picked up, 
till not a copek was missing. 

The pastrj'-cooks also have th.cir cpiartcr in this market, AV'here 
they vend the oily fi.<h jiirogas of which the hoarded lliissians 
are so pastiioiiatcly fond. Here litllo lieuelu s are ranged around 
the table on which are placed the <laint\ delicacies, covered rvith 
oily pieces of canvass, for the ])irogato l.'o properly enjoyed must 
be eaten wanu. A large ])ot of green oil and a salt-stand of no 
ordinary size, arc the iiulisjjcnsabl' acco'ojjaninients to the feast. 
Pass oiio of the.so sliOi)s, and flirow an accidental glance at his 
wares, and the merchant will bo .-.ure to aiitici))atc your desh-es; 
quickly he will plunge his teinpting c-'.'-ic into the oil pot, scatter 
a pinch of salt upon the dripping mass, and present it to you with 
the air of a iirincc. Tlie .sheep-skinned hcardetl Aioscovitc will 
rarclj he able to rc.-,lt the temptation; he will teat himself on 
one of the benches, and one ricii sav oury jiiroga alter another 
will wend its way down his throat, till his long luid •.veil-anointed 
heal'd becomes as bright mid glossy as a piece of highly-polished 
ebony. Some of my readers irniy turn with disgust from the jiic- 
tiu:e here presented to them; bu,, for my own part, I was always 
too much amused by the wit and jmliksmi of these 'dl-lickcrs, to 
expend much indignation on their repulsive irarc.s. Even the 
coarsest and dirtiest article of mcrcliaiulise will he presented with 
a coinily and msinuating (.kineanonr by these rough-looking 
bearded fellows; even a grea.sy piroga, dripjiing with green oil, 
will be accompanied by a neatly-turned coniplimcnt or a lively 
je.st, and tbo few coiick's jiaid fin- it will be siwc to bo received 
with expressions of the wannest thankl’ulness. 

Every article almost in the 'i'olkufshi Ruiuok may be described 
as cheap and nasty, and yet what vistas of yet worse and worse 
wares unfold thcn.isehcs as you wander on tdithc outskirts of tlic 
niiu-ket, where disbanded apparel and invalided furniture arc ex¬ 
posed for sale! Things maybe seen there, of which it is difficult 
to unaginc that they can still retain a money value. Hags, bits 
of ribbon, fragments of paper, and broken glass; clothes that 
the poorest isvoshtshik has thought himself bound to lay aside. 
Yet all these things, and others, which a gostinnoi dvor merchant 
would scarcely nsc except to warm hi:, stove, arc not arranged 
without some show of taste :md elegance, nor arc tlicj offered 
without a multitude of civil speeches and lofty panegyrics to the 
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barefooted beggar, to the gipsy and Jewess, who timidly hover 
around the rich repositories, and cast many a longing glance at 
the many things wit'i which they might cover their nakedness or 
decorate their huts, but the possession of which they are unable 
to purchase with the copper coin witJiin their gras]). Tlic crumbs 
' swept from the tables of the rich are here gathered together; and 
though the joint-stock of many of these shops he not worth one 
of the blue notes staked at a card-table in the salon of a noble, 
yet each article has its estimated value, below which it will not 
'be parted with; no, not by one quarter of a copek. 

Perhaps for a stranger the most iiitcrestkig portion of this 
world of markets is that of the 1'sbukiii Dvor, where the birds 
are sold. Two long row.s of booths are full of living specimens 
of ornithology; pigeous, fowls, geese, ducks, swans, larks, bull¬ 
finches,* siskius, and hundreds of other singing birds are there 
collected, and form the most picturcs(pie and variegated avia¬ 
ries that can he imagined. Eac!i booth is of wood, and open in 
the front, so that the whole of its contents may he seen at once 
by the passing stranger, who is saluted witli such a concert of 
cackling, crowing, chattering, cooing, piping, and warbling, as 
would sufi^ice to furnish the requisite supjtly of idyllic melodies 
for a hmidred villages. Between the opposite booths are usually 
such bridges as I have alro.ady described, from which tlie pictures 
of saints are suspended, for the edification of the devout. On 
these bridges, and on the roofs of the booths, whole swarms of 
pigeons are constantly fluttering about, the peaceful Russian being 
a great lover of this gentle bird. Each swarm knows its own 
roof, and the birds allow themselves to be caught without much 
difiSculty, when a bargain is about to be concluded. The pigeon 
is never eaten by a Russian, who would hold it a sin to harm an 
animal in whose form the Holy (Ihost is said to have manifested 
himself. Pigeons arc bought, therefore, only as pets, to be fed and 
schooled by their masters. It is curious to see a Russian mer¬ 
chant directing the flight of his docile scholars. With a little 
flag fastened to a long stalf he conveys his signals to them, makes 
them at his will rise Idgber in the air, Jly to the right or left, or 
drra to the ground as if struck by a bullet from a rifle. 

The poor little singing birds—the larks, nightingales, linnets, 
bullfinches, &c.—must be of a hardier race than in more southern 
lands; for in spite of the hitter frost they chirrup atVay merrily, 
and salute with their songs every straggling ray of sunshine that 
finds its way into their gloomy abodes. The little creatures re¬ 
ceive during the long winter not one drop of water, for it would 
he useless to offer them what a moment afterwards would be con¬ 
verted into a petrified m.as.s. Tlieir little troughs arc accordingly 
filled only with show, which they must liquefy in their own beaks 
when they wish to assuage their thirst. 

Moscow is famed for its cooks, and here the Moscow cook may 
be seen proudly stalking about, in cages and out of ftiem. The 
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best pigeons are said to conic from Jfovpoiocl, and inland fur¬ 
nishes the chief supply of siuf'ing birds. (leesc arc bfoiight even 
from the confines of China, to be sold as rarities in tlic Tshnkiu 
Dvor, after a journey of more than four thousand roilca. <iiay 
squirrels may be seen rolling about in tiicii cages like incaip.aie 
quicksilver; while rabbits and gninca-'pigs without nmobor gam¬ 
bol their time away in their little v/ooi’en hutches. Within the 
booth, a living centre of all this living niercii.v'.'l’ve, ''pbold ib'> 
merchant, eloselj ensconced in his wol -skin, and ready to dis¬ 
pose of his little feathered serfs at any acceptable price. At the 
back of the booth, be sure there hangs a i aiiitly pieti.re of some 
sort, its little lamp shedding a chterfal light to guard the fea¬ 
thered crowd against the evil iniir.enco of intnuliiig dcinoti.s; hut 
there arc evil spirits that the.good saint cannot banish. i\Ian is 
there, to hold in ch.ains or to sentense to :kidh, according as it 
may snlt his calculations of profit, or the '.■a|;!i''efi of bis palate. 
On shelves around arc Viiugcd the trophies of his nuirderons 
tube, and the northern swans, the 'u'atb.cocks (iriilxh’l.i), and the 
snow-w!iite partridges (Li'ni/nilk'i), ax' piled ep under the very 
cages from which the cap.iive larks waivlile tlicir limpid notes. 

It is astonishing what a uumher of these birds arc yoa-ly con¬ 
sumed at the luxurious tables of St. I'etcrshnrg. ‘o winter the 
cold keeps the meat fresh, and at the same time facilitates its 
conveyance to market. The iia.rtrid,gos come mostI\ from Sara- 
tofl^, tlie swans from Finland; Livonia and Kstlionia s ippl.)' he.ath- 
cocks and grouse, and the wide steppios must liirnish the trapp 
geese which flutter over their endle;.; plains, where the Cossack 
hunts them on horseback, and Ivills them with bis forniidable 
whif). All these birds, as soon as the life-blood ha;-, ebbed, are 
converted as into stone by tlu! Irost, and, ))acked up i’; hn'p.' cimsts, 
are sent (hr sale to the capital, ft’holc slcdge-lo.id i of -now- 
white bares fienl their way to the market. The little aiiisnais are 
usually frozen in a rimnin.g position, svilh their cars pointed, and 
their legs stretcliod out bolbre and behind, and when jduceJ on 
the ground, look, at the fir.«t ghisice, as if they were in ilic act of 
cscapittg from the hunter. Heart’ ilesli .also is sometimes o-Tered 
for sale in this market, and here ttiid there may he seen a frozen 
reindeer lying to the snow by' (be side of a booth, its hairy snout 
stretched forth u],- n the ground, its knees doubled uji uttder ibs 
body, and its antlers rising iiiajestically into the air. It looks as 
ifi on onr approaching it, it would sj.'rittg up, and da.sli away once 
more iti search .of its nath e forests. The mighty' elk, likewise, 
is no rare guest in this market, \,bcTe it p.atiently presents its 
antlers as a ptcrch for the pigeons that arc fluttering about, till, 
little by little, the axe and the saw have left no fragment of the 
stately animal, hut every' part of It lias gone 'tts way into the 
kitchens of the wealthy. 

Similar markets for birds and ^ame will lie found in every large 
Russian city. Indeed, the habits and fiishious of the Russian 
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inarkctsare completely national. Those of'Moscow vacy but little 
from those of Tobolsk; and Irkhutsk, Odessa, and Archangel 
have shonm themselves equally servile in their imitation of the 
metropolitan bazaars. 

From tJjc (lostinnoi Itvor, as has already been said, the booths 
and stalls of the merchants .are planted ,alonj» the sides of the 
Badova'ia, or (larden-strcet, to a considerable distance. After 
passing a row of toy-sliops we come to the booksellers—that is 
to sa)’, to the vendors of Ilnssian 1itcrati;re; for the (ierman and 
French booksellers, as dealers in foreign inercha'.idisc, have their 
locality in the Frospekt. 

Next come the dealers in cloth, a seemingly interminable suc¬ 
cession of booths, hung with all kinds of cloths and draperies, 
that the half d.-irkncss within may be less likely to betray the 
worthlessness of the merchatit’s wares. 

Fassing these, avo arrive at some hardware and clock shops, 
though the latter have formed their chief lodgment in the (los- 
tinnoi Itvor, where the clocks are marshalled on shelves, in due 
order and in long lines, from the treble of the shrill-toned dwarf 
to the capacious Imlk and voluminous voice of the double bass. 
“In long lines,” i repeat it, for everything Avith the llnssians is 
Jong. Ijong .are the lines of houses in their streets, long are the 
lines of their soldiers, long—oh, how long!—are their regiments 
of verst-posts (miiilii-i, mile-stones); their buildings are long and 
draAvn out; and long, very long, are their caraA'ans of AA-aggons 
on the road. Breadth, depth, and eloA'ation, indeed, arc AA-auting. 
Therefore it is that cA-erything among them is Avithout substance 
or durability. Nothing is close, compact, solid, or exalted; every¬ 
thing is long, flat, smooth; the Avbolo conntrj’ is stiff and sharp- 
cornered, and has the air of having passed through the hands of 
the drill-sergeant. 

Last of all come the A cndors of Avax candles, Avhich are exhi¬ 
bited for sale in all form.- and sices. Some arc tliick enough to 
be placed in the facade of a temple, AA'hilc others are almost as 
thin as spim silk. These are the merchants AA'hosc trade is, ap¬ 
parently', among the best in St. I’etersbnrg. Their dealings 
aiippncnt in proportion as the (Jreck-Kussian Church extends her 
dimensions. The nations that in later times ha\'e been baptized 
in the llnssian name all require a constant supply of Avax, of 
AA'hich their ncAV faith teaches them to bnrn aAvay va-St quantities 
for the good of their souls. The recent transition of the Lithua¬ 
nian Church to the national faith; tlie numberless proselytes 
whom the Kussians are constantly gaining OA'cr; the churches 
built and building in all the noAv colonies, in Siberia, in the 
steppes, and in the capital itself; all these lead to a constant 
demand for Avaxhandles of tUb geniune ecclesiastical mould. The 
AA'ax, mostly purified Avith great care, arrives at Moscoav in cakes 
of tAA'o poods in weight. T’liere it is bleached, for in St. Peters¬ 
burg there are no wax bleachers, the Finnish sun being itself too 
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well bleached to have much effect i#1>lcaching anything else. 
The wax tapers themselves arc often covered with oriiaincnts. 
Some are gilt, others are spun round with gold and silver thread, 
and others again have small pieces of coloured glass let. into them, 
to cheat the eye with the semblance of precious stones. 

Having passed the wa.'i h'ghts, we arrive at the spacious hay 
marhet (Scniiaia I’loshtshod), with its stately church. This 
place is remarkable as the only spot in wliich a bairicade '.vas 
ever erected in St. I’etersbiirg, in consequence of a popular in¬ 
surrection. This wa.s in when liie cholera raged here, and 
when the mobility of the cajjital, who jiia.ke the hay market their 
daily lounge, were seized with the notion that prevailed in so 
m.any other great cities of Europe, that not tlod hut the doctors 
had brought tlic pestilence among them. T'he physicians were 
supposed to be poi.soiiiiig the peoiile; and these, excited by their 
own absurd susjticions, broke out one morning itito open insur¬ 
rection. The irantic mob of gray-beanls ran wildly ahont the 
ncighl)ouring streets, seized u])oii the cholera cart.->, made the 
patients get out, set the horses loose, and after breaking the 
vehicles, threw the fragments into the J'ontanka. and then forti¬ 
fied the market-place by erecting barricades of Iiay-waggons at 
the several entrances. The insurgents pas.scd the night t)ehind 
their entrcnclimcnts, resolved, on the following moiMiug, to deal 
with the doctors as they Jiad dealt with the carts. Early in the 
morning, accordingly, the great cholera hospital \va- attacked and 
taken liy storm, 'flic physicians, mostly flermans, were thrown 
from the windows, and torn to pieces by the moli; and the pa¬ 
tients wore conveyed to their homes, that they might be freed 
from the clutches of their supposed tormentors. Shortly after¬ 
wards the emperor arrived from Zarskoyc Sclo, and immediately 
repaired to the market in an ojien carriage, unattended by any 
nulit.ari’ e-cort. 'The barricades disappeared at his approach, llis 
carriage drew up at the entrance of the church, wlicJ c he prayed 
and crossed himself, and then addressed to the multitude a few 
words, which were duly chronicled at the time in most of the 
newspapers of Europe. He hade the people kneel down and 
pray to Hod to forgive them their sins; and all that j^atcly so 
tumultuous multitude knelt down at the command of their sove¬ 
reign, and uimesistingly allowed the police to come among them, 
and quietly convey the ringleaders of the riot to prison. 

Without pausing to comment on a scene so illustrative of the 
influence which the sovereign exercises over the minds of the 
Kussian people, let us enter tlie market itself, and examine the 
unwashed throng, by which it is filled to such a degree that 
the police have some trouble to keep a jiassage clear in tlic centre 
for the equipages constantly coming and going.* On one side of 
this passage stand the sellers of hay, wood, and, in spring, plants 
and shrubs. On the other side are'the peasants, with their stores 
of meat, fish, batter, and vegetables. Between these two rows 
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are the sledges and equi^es wliose owners come to make the 
daily purchases, and depart laden with herbs and vegetables, the 
bleeding necks of the poultry often presenting a singular contrast 
to the brilliant carriages from whose w'indows they arc listlessly 
dangling. Along the fronts of the houses, mean while, are 
arrayed the dealers in quass and pastry, together with the beer 
and tea stalls, at which the peasants never iiul to expend a por¬ 
tion of their gains. 

The stables of St. Petersburg contaiu seldom less than from 
thiily thousand to forty thousand horses, without including those 
of the garrison. The animal tvants of some fifty thousand or 
sixty thousand horses have therefore daily to be provided for: a 
lai'ger number, probably, in proportion to its extent, tlian in any 
other European metropolis. The consumption of hay, accord¬ 
ingly, is enormous. In summer, whole fleets, ladeu with moun¬ 
tains ofhay,come floating down theXeva; and in winter, caravans 
of hay sledges defile through the streets, and are drawn up in 
smiadrons and regiments along the sides of the Senna'ia I’losh- 
tshod. Some of the hay is sold wholesale by the load, but the 
greater part is spread out on the ground, and made up into small 
parcels to suit the convenience of the isvoshtshiks, from whom in 
return they obtain the means of providuig a mouthful for them¬ 
selves. 

The sledges, after bringing the various commodities to market, 
serve their owners as stafis and counters. The matting thrown 
aside allows the poultry and meat to be arranged in a picturesque 
manner, to catch the eye of the passing stranger. ITie geese are 
cut up, and the heads, necks, legs, and carcasses sold separately, 
by the dozen or the half-dozen, strung ready for sale upon little 
cords. lie whose finances will not allow hnn to think of luxu¬ 
riating on the breast of a goose, may buy himself a little rosary 
of frozen heads, while one still poorer must content himself with 
a necklace, or a few dozens of wehbcd feet, to boil doivn into a 
Sunday soup for his little ones. 'J'hc most singular spectacle is 
furnished by the frozen oxen, calves, and goats, which stand 
about in ghastly rows, and look like bleeding spectres come to 
haunt the carnivorous tyrants ivliose appetites have eondenmed 
the ijoof victims to a premature death. The petrified masses tarn 
be cut up only with hatchets and saws. Sucking pigs are a 
favourite delicacy with the Russians. Hundreds of the little 
creatures, in their frozen condition, may be seen ranged about 
the sledges, with their tall, motionless mothers by the ade of 
them. ■ 

The anatomical dissections of a Russian butcher are extremely 
simple. Bones and meat having been ail rendered equally hard 
by the frost, it would he diificult to attempt to separate the seve¬ 
ral joints. The animals are, accordingly, sawn up into a number 
of slices of an inch or two in thickness, and in the course of this 
• operation a quantity of animal sawdust is scattered on the snow. 
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whence it is eagerly gathered up by p A children, of whom great 
numbers haunt the market. Fish, wluch is offered for sale in 
the same hard condition, is cut up in a similar way. The little 
diminutive xnilki arc brought to market in sacks, and rattle like 
so many hazel nuts when thro^vn into the scale. The lakes, the 
sahnoii, and the stnrgco.n, so pliant and supple w'licu alive, are 
now as hal’d as though they had been cut out of marble, and so 
they must he ke))t, for a sudden thaw would spoil them, and to 
guard against this, they are constantly encased in ice or snow, 
■Sometimes the whole mass freezes together, and the hatchet imist 
then be liberally applied before the piscatory petrifactions can be 
liberated from their ic}' incfuslations. 

So long as the frost keeps all liquid matter in captivity, and so 
long as the snow, constantly renewed, tlr'o'.cs a charitable cover¬ 
ing over all the hidden sins of the place, so long the ploslitshod 
looks clean enough; but this very .snow and frost prepare for the 
coming spring a spectacle which 1 would conn,-el no one to look 
upon, \. !io wislies to kce]> his ajipetitc in due tinier for the sump¬ 
tuous liampiets of St. I’etcrslmrg. Every kind of filth and gar¬ 
bage accumulates dnrhig the win(cr; and when at last the melting 
influence of spring dissolves the charm, the fjuantitics of sheep’s 
eyes, fish tails, crab sliells, goat’s hairs, Iragineiits of meat, pools 
of blood, not to speak ol' hay. dung, and other matters, arc 
positively frightful. One would almost imagine that another 
Ilercules woidd be required to cleanse the Augean stable; iiever- 
tlieloss, the purveyors to the several kitchens are not deterred by 
the disgusting sight, but come to wander through the crowd, and 
lay in a supply for their daily wants, while the peasants oat their 
cakes and drink their quass, unmindful of the impurities around 
tliem. 'I’hosc only who have some .acquaintance with the atro¬ 
cious shambles of Vienna, can have any conception of the frozen, 
thawed, and refrozen .specimens of meat which are constantly 
imposed upon the public in the .Seniiaia Ploshtshod. 

Another of the markets in which the manners of the “lower 
orders” of St. Petersburg mav be conveniently studied is the 
2iimnaia Ploshtshod, at the end of the iSlcvskoi Prospekt, where 
tlie li-ving cattle are disposed of, and where numbers of sledges 
and country waggons arc constantly offered for sale to tbe nea- 
Bittits. Thousands of specimens of the Jlussian ti Uya may liere 
be examined at leisure. It is a singular vehicle, and no descrip¬ 
tion would convey any idea of its form and construction, without 
the accompan’uueiit of some pictorial illustration. Its appearance 
is certainly graceful, and it may even be described as elegant,^ 
when compared to the peasant carts of manjr other parts of 
Eurojic. The Kussian peasant’s sledge is likewise a composition 
admirable for its lightness and its adaptation to the country. 

The horses sold "in this market are duly imbued with the na¬ 
tional character. Like their masters, they are small, but active 
and supple; with long manes and beards, ragged hair, delicate 
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joints, and iron constitut®!."!. In the stable they are dull and 
heavy, but in harness full cf spirit, unwearied in the race, and, 
even after the hardest labour, tricksy and playful. Cold, heat, 
hunger, and thirst, they endure with a patience truly admirable, 
and often receive their dirty straw wdth more ap])iU'ent relish 
than their {Icrinan brethren do the golden corn. Yet, after all, 
there is but little energy in the I'ussian horse, lie knows not 
how to Irasband bis force, and if unable to clear the hill at a 
gallop he remains hopelessly fi.ved in the mud. The Russian 
cannot bo said to ill-treat his hoi'sc. lie rarely flies into a rage 
against his animal, and expends at al^ times far more words than 
blows upon it; on the other hand, however, lie bestoivs but little 
care upon it, and spoils it as little with over-cherishing as he is 
himself spoiled with kindness by those in whose school he has 
been trained and broken in. The weekly consumption of horses 
at St. I’etersburg is calculated at about two hundred; some idea 
may therefore be formed of tlie throng and bustle that distin¬ 
guish the monthly and half-yearly horse-fairs at tlie Zinmaia 
I’loshtshod. 

At the nones of December, however, the dead animals that 
an-ive c,anse infinitely more bustle tban the “ stamping steeds” of 
which 1 have just spoken. On tiic (Ith of December, namely, 
neither sooner nor later, but on the feast of St. Nicholas, it is 
generally assumed tli.at the snow track must be in a firm and 
proper condition for the winter. Among the Russians indeed 
almost all actions, but particularly those which relate to their 
household arrangements, are regulated, not according to nature, 
but according to certain festivals of the {.lliurch, which are assumed 
to be the most suitable periods for certain arrangements to be 
made. Thus, for instance, the cattle are not driven out into the 
fields when the grass is green, but on the 17th of April, Saint 
Stephen’s day, and then the ecremony is accompanied by the 
benedictions of the priest, and copious hcsprinklings with holy 
water. The farmer docs not begin to plough when the weather 
is favourable, but on St. George’s clay. Apples arc not plucked 
when they arc ripe, Init on the feast of Mary, in August; and an 
apple eaten before the legitimate day would be th^ought little 
better than poison; while after that day, even an miripc apple 
would be given unhesitatingly to an infant. On the I'uesdiay 
after Easter, in the south of Russia, all the tshumaks* sally 
forth, because the roads then arc considered to be good, and on 
the 1st of October (Fulruvi) all endeavour to be home again, as 
after that festival the country is no longer deemed passable. 

On the Gth of December, accordingly, the snow track is thought 
to be in a fit condition for travelling. The autumn, with its rains, 
its storms, and its alternations of frost and thaw, is supposed to 
be at an end, and all the largo caravans of hledges arc jjut into 
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motion on this imports iit tlay. In the (bcoiul week of December, 
therefore, St. Petersburg, alter having perhaps liecii hut scantily 
supplied daring the latter part of the autunsa, is ail atonce inun¬ 
dated -with inconceivaliie masses of wnnter stores of cvi ry kind. 
A scene something like that rvhieli h.as. bee.'! descviijed as •■nsto-' 
mary at the haymarket takes place, hut on ati iniinitely larger 
scale, 'rite frozen oxen that stand about in all directions are now 
not to he nnnihercd. 'I'lio pigs are piled up in pyran id - on <he 
snow, and tlie heaps of goats rise to (he altitnde of nioimtains 
The winter provision market at this time Is a sight whiclt no 
stranger ought to miss .seeing. 

fVe have thus passed in review the three principal markets 
where tiie Russian poiinlacc may he said ehie'iy xo resort: let ns 
now draw a little nearer, and examine more alteiitivelv the litij 
and manners of the class tliat jieople tlieni, and, after all, consti¬ 
tute the hulk of the nation. 


t'lLvrTEi;, viir. 

ni-Ax"-; i kople. 

Tnr. :riistocracy of every country have invented some contemp- 
tuoii- term hy which to designate ihe mass of their coniitry 
peojde, whose rudeness and peculiarities it is alxvays more easy 
to condemn than it is to discover ami duly estimati: the (pialities 
that arc really valuahlc. Tlie Knglish exjiression .b/..i Hull, and 
the .Krenyli word mnuiUr, are examples of what 1 :iiean. Now 
the Russians, from the earliest limes—for the word existed even 
in the daj .■ of the republic of Novgorod—-have called their eaiiaille 
tshoruoi which means literally black ))OOi)le; hut as t.ihtrnni 

is often tised synonymously xvith ilh-tii, the expression may be 
taken to mean “dirty people;” in short, “the unwashed;” and to 
this comiwchensive class arc considered to belong the jxcasantry, 
liarticnlarly when they make their appearance in the towns, the 
street rabble, beggars, and the conunon labourers. An individual 
belonging to the tshornoi iiarcd is called a mnshik. 

Tlie tshornoi narod vary in so many respects tfom the mob of 
other countries, and have so many good and bad qualities of their 
own, that they have furnished matter for comment and wonder 
to all travellers who have visited Russia during the last three 
centuries; and these peculiarities are the more deserving of at- 
tentio.n, inasmuch as they arc often national rather than confined 
to a class. There are people who believe that the lower classes 
in Russia are a seyiaratc and opjiresscd ca-te, without a will of 
their own, and without influence over th<dr suporiorg; and that 
the civilised class floats over the mass like oil over water, neither 
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mingling nor sympatluEin§ ■\dth the other. Now, this is the very 
reverse of the truth. There is perhaps no country in tlie ’tvorld 
where all classes arc so intimately connected nith each other as 
in this vtist empire, or so little divided into castes; and the same 
peculiarities which ^ve notice in the hcarded niushik i!'.anifest 
themselves with only trifling modifications among the loftiest 
pinnacles of that llahylonian Iniilding, the social edifico of liussia. 
On tlio liaymarket of St. Petersburg we may examine the raw 
material out of which all Russian classes have been manufactured 
for centuries: and a passing glance is enough to convince tis that 
these bearded rusty fellows are of the same race as the ])olished 
.aiul shaven cie‘;/(wis whom wc meet with in the saloons. 'I'o some 
extent, there exists in every country a. certain atKnily and family 
likeness between the higlie.st and the lowest classes; but nowhere 
is this more the case than in Russia, because, contrary to the j>re- 
vailiug holiof, in no coanfr 3 ' are the extremes of socict)' brought 
into more frctpieiit coiiiact, and in lew are the transitions from 
one class to atiother more fretpicnt or more sudden. The peasant 
becomes a jiricst on the same da^' ]ievlv,ips ibat an imperial mau- 
(late degrades tbe noble to a jteasaiit, or to a Siberian colonist. 
Degradation to the ranks is a pniiisliment fretjucntl^' inflicted on 
Russian officers. IIiTcditarv rank is disregarded, while jtuhlic 
services oflen^cad rapidly to the highest dignities. Even the 
ijlchce aihfi riiiii arc often more nomadic in their habits, ami less 
rooted to their soil, than our tree poasaiits in (Icrmanj'; and the 
spirit of speculation that pervades the whole nation is constantly 
making rich men poor, and poor men rich. 

It requires but little polishing to convert the taw material of 
the mushik into a shrewd trader; and expend but a little more 
piuns tipon his traiiung, and he will chatter away in English, 
JFreneb, and German. lie takes the polish casilj', learns without 
much trouble to dance and dangle, and when you look at him 
closelj', j'ou And him a very Proteus, who glides at will into 
almost every form that he chooses to assmne. On the hay- 
market we behold the same mob that in the middle ages, at the 
sound of the Vetsha bell, poured into the forum of ^e mighty 
republic of Novgorod, the same mob that placed Boris Godunolf 
on the throne, tore from it the false Demetrius, and exalted the 
house of Romanoff, which rose to its present astonishing jiowcr 
through the mighty fermentation and development of the tshomoi 
narod. 

Tbe common man of St. Petersburg has precisely the same 
characteristics as the common man of Moscow or Odessa, or as 
the labourer on the confines of China. All cling with tbe s.ame 
fidelity to the customs of their ancestors, and all remain the same 
in manners, education, and tastes. Their food is the same 
thronghont the whole of the vast cnqnre, and centuries will 
probably pass away before anj' sensible change will occur. This 
circumstance gives to the Russian people a unity of character, 
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whicli ^vc should raiuly look for in other countries where the 
manners and habits of one x>roviuec often xircsent a striking con¬ 
trast to those of another. 

At the first glance there is certainly something extremely re¬ 
pulsive in the Russian musliik. llis hair is long and shaggy? 
and so is his heard: his i)crsou is dirty; he is always noisy; and 
when \vraf>ped up in his sheepskin, he certaisily presents a figure 
more suilaldc lor a bandit or murderer than for a man devined 
to iieaccablc occupations. This aptiareiit rudeness, liowever, is 
less a part of tlie man himself than of his hair and heard, of his, 
shaggy sheepskin, and the loud, deep tone of his voice. T’he 
stranger who is able to address liiiii with kincUiess in his native 
language soon discovci's in the niushik a good-humoured, 
Inendly, harmless, and servicealde creature. “ iSil,-<i.ttriiiitjc hral! 
Good day, brother; how goes itV” “ Sdraxtruitiji', haliimlika! 
Good day, father; thank God, it goes well with me. What is 
your xdensureV JIow can 1 serve you?’’ And at these words 
his face unbends into a simpering smile, the liat is taken off, the 
glove drawn from the haiui, how follows how, aud he will catch 
your hand with native jiolitcnet-s and good-humoured cordiality. 
With admirable patience he will then alford the reipiired infor¬ 
mation in its minutest details: and this tlio more uiliingly as he 
feels ,'fattered by tJie interrogation, aud is idease^fiy the oppor¬ 
tunity to assume the office of instructor. A few words arc often 
enougli to draw from him a torrent of ehxiueuce. 

Unglishnicn arc too ajrt to attribiiU: the courtesy of the Russian 
to a slavish disposition; but the courteous manner in which tw'O. 
Russian jicasants are sure to salute each other when tlicy meet 
cannot be the result of fear enguudered by social tynuiny. On 
the contrary, a spirit of geniune politeness pervades all classes, 
the highest as well as the lowest. Foreigners generally describe 
the Ru. siaus as rogues, with whom it is impossible to conclude 
a bargain wthout being cheated, and no one can deny that the 
frauds daily practised in the market-places are innumerable. 
Nevertheless, examples are also numerous among tlicm of the 
most romantic acts of Integrity. An instance of the kind came 
to my own knowledge. An Knglish lady holding an apimint- 
meiit in the Whiter Ralace gave live hundred rubles to a poor 
isdavoi* to deliver to her daughter at Jiarskoye Selo. On Ae 
following day he returned, kissed the lady’s hand, and said: 
“ Pardon me, I am guilty. I cannot tell how it has ha]>pencd, but 
I have lost your money, and cannot find it again. Deal witli me 
as you jilease.” The lady, umvilling to ruin the man, made no 


• Tlie i&davofs are common muahlka. -who act as couriers In the Imperial I'nlaoes. 
They may be seen galloping about on their meagre atceda hi all directions in and 
about St. Petersburg, charged arlth mesaagea of various hinds. At first tliey receive 
a few rubles monthly, as salary, imt in time rise to more lucrative situatipns to the 
imperial household. 
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mention of his offence, and after a time lost sight of the man 
entire]}'. At the end of six years lie came to her one day -with 
a cheerful countenance, and rctnnied the live hundred rubles of 
which his carelessness litid deprived her. On inquiry it turned 
fciit that during those six yeiir.s he had denied himself every little 
enjoyment, and liad saved np his wages till lie had collected 
about three luindi'ed rubles. Having recently been promoted to 
a better situation, he had been in a condition to marry. His vnfe 
had brought him a dower of one hundred rubles, and was besides 
pos>cssetl of some articles of trilling value, all of which had been 
sold in order to tramiuillixc the husband’s conscience, who now 
came to relieve himself of a debt that had so long weighed iipoa 
his mind. No entreaty cotdd induce him to take the money 
hack, which wiis, liowevcr, ]>laccd in a piddic bank, to accumu¬ 
late at compound interest lor the heiictit of his children. 

finch instances of honesty are by no means rare amongst the 
Kiissians; Avhcfhcr at the last day tliey will balance their ad¬ 
mitted rogueries, (.!od alone can decide. The llussian way of 
cheating is (p'.itc peculiar to the pcojde, they do it with so much 
adroitness, one may almost say with so much grace, that it is dif¬ 
ficult to he angry with them. If a German cheats me I cannot 
restrain my juger; he docs it with the worst conscience in the 
world; he knPi'S wdiat he is about, has the most perfect con¬ 
sciousness of the shameless exorbitance of his demands, and 
basely abuses the confidence placed in him. The llussian, on the 
contrary', know's that every one takes him for a rogue, and in the 
vivacity of his fajicy may really imagine that his wares are 
what he so loudly proclaims them, .•famotut shhi; (the very best). 
Neither can he conceive why any one should object to pay four 
times any more than twice the value of a thing, and is therefore 
.'IS unconcerned as a conjurer over his tricks. Jle laughs, jests, 
ogles his outwitted customer, and huiid /iile thanks God and all 
ms saints that his work has prospered so well. One may 
see, when a German cheats, tlint lie knows the devil is at his 
elbow; when a Russian does the same, he holds himself espe¬ 
cially favoured hy his good angel. 

The case is much the same with their temperance as with their 
honesty. The nation is inclined to cheating from top to bottom, 
.and yet people moat pedantically honest may be found amongst 
them; and a hundred instances might be cited in which a 
llussian rogue would he more punctiliously honourable than a 
German llcrrnhuter; the whole nation is moat undeniably volnp- 
toiis and addicted to intemperance, and yet affords examples, not 
only of exemplary sobriety, but there are times when the most 
intolerable bibber amongst them will practise the severest absti¬ 
nence. It is said that the Russians surpass all other nations in 
the consumption of brandy, and yet, strange to say, it doe.s not 
seem to do them much injury. 'The fcaWul lessons given by Ho¬ 
garth in his celebrated picture, “ Gin Lone,” are little applicable 
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in this country. These people who, as infants, hatl'draras ad¬ 
ministered by their dein'avod mothers, reach tlio age of eighty 
and a hundred years, and are withal as fresh and healthy as If 
they had swallowed so limch new milk: they may saj* of Iwandy 
wluit A'oltaire in liis eightieth year said of colfee—tli:'t it must 
be s ery slow poison. M'lien tliey gel. .iny money, tliey arc seen 
to swaliow this unholy fire-water in incredible quaiititie.s, not 
s!])ping it ont of tliimhie-siacd glasses as we do, but out of tiun- 
blcrs, or, yet nirn’C n!ieeremfinioi:.sl\', ont of the great pewter 
measures in which it is liaiuied to tin.;;-. Women, girls, lioys, 
and even sucklings (liteivally I mean), fcike a share which in 
other countries would have the v.oist coe.sequcuces. Never¬ 
theless, there are individuals to bo foniiil wi'.o have never 
put their li)is to brandy, ami others >iJn) will someliiiics make a 
vow against drinking, end keep it for years together. As 
extremes meet, and arc s:;.id to call liirtli each other, there are 
also Individuals who, after exhibiting (.';am|>k's of sobriety in 
their persons, seem ali at ouee attmsked by pevCerl frenzy of 
driuikeimess; ami for mouths together will be tiumd in a situa¬ 
tion lliat assimilates them to the lii ast. In Losscr itiissia, where 
the brandy idol has his cliief scat, and where on iiolidays whole 
adllages of drunken peoide may he found, this strange madness 
has juo.st form and substance. It would be well •orlh while for 
all have any coEcnlyimce ('f ih.o llicts therewit*’. connected 
to put tile result of tlieir observ atioiis together. 'I'hc Kussi.aas 
look on this mania for drunkeimeos as a disease, and call it 
tsaj:(lr. 

The gi'eat sums which the govermneut draws from the mono¬ 
poly of brandy, the enormous wealth of the otkuidsliiks (the 
brandy fanners), w'ho invariably grow rich by llieir llu'icc sbiune- 
ful trade, (be mined circumstances of bimdrcda a'ul thousands, 
are the sad testimonials of the degi-ee in which tins poiso’.ious, 
lianie cndf'p.g idol rules this land, to whose altars all throng to 
offer iq) in sacrifice (heir own welfare, ami the w' I fare of their 
families; and for whose ensiiaring gifts all pine and lust with a 
greediness of desire, that awakens at once the deepest disgust 
and the strongest compassion. The potjr tormented soldier knows 
no other means of forgetting his condition for a moment hut 
brandy; the most fervciic])rayer of (ho beggar is for brandy; the 
scrvauls and peasants thank yo;-. tin brandy as for (lod’s best 
gift. 

Ill tlie countless booths and drinking-houses in St. Petersburg 
in the year l.S:i7, brandy and oilier liquors were sold to the 
amount of eight inilliims of ruble-. in 1 to eight millions and 
a half. That gives for every iidiabitant, women and cliildren 
included, twenty rubles yearly for brandy, or about two and a 
quarter pailfuls. If wc exclude the children, forv.'igner!-. persons 
of rank, and the sick, wo may form mi idea of w hat immoderate 
topers there must remai.'i amongst titc adults of the tschornoi 
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narod. The government is endeavonring to bring beer more 
into nse, and thereby diminish the consumption of brandy. It 
is therefore consolatory to liear that beer is now better ma<lc and 
nuich more dnmk in St. Tetersburg than formerly. In ]8'27, 
the amount consumed in beer and mead w.as forty-two thousand 
rubles; in seven hundred and sixty thousand rubles. In 
the last four years the consiiniption of brandy in St. Petersburg 
increased in flic following ratio:—100, 105, 110, 115, somewhat 
less than the increase of the popnlation; the consumption of 1)eer 
as 1, 0, ti, 11. The finer kinds of hramly and liquors show tlie 
greatest increase: a proof that the taste is more refined, and that 
the amateurs must lie on the increase among the upper classes. 

Melancholy as the fact is of this enormous abuse of spirituous 
liipiors in llnssia, yet. as before observed, it is certain that the 
evd consequences are not .so glaringly otl'eusive as tliey would he 
omoiw any other people, it is perhaps a general law of Xature 
that ml abuses, where they are generally prevalent, shall not bo 
injurious in a like proiiortlon with their strength, bec.ansc all 
poisons carry a certain antidote with tliem, and liuman nature in 
its most desperate condition is yet to he saved from utter de¬ 
struction. Thus despotism dcpr.avcs men less in Russia than it 
would do in a free country, because a multitude of dc\'ices have 
been formed f* avoiding the evil. Serfdom in Russia is not half 
so oppressive as it would be to men who passed from a state of 
freedom to one of slavery; for the people dcvelopc a great elas¬ 
ticity of spirit, freedom from care, and clieerfidncss in the midst 
of their humiliation, and have found out a multitude of allevia¬ 
tions which a people unaccustomed to slavery would not turn to 
account. Any otlier nation in the iionds of Russian despotism 
and serfdom, among whom such roguery and cheating were in 
practice, wlio were fettered in such a darkness of ignorance and 
superstition, anti so plunged in sensual excess, wotild be tlie most 
detestable and unbe;iral)le people on the face of the earth. The 
Russians, on the contrary, tvith all their faults and sufferings, 
are very tolerably agreeaiile, gay, and contented. Their roguery 
scarcely shows amiss in them, their slavery they boar with as 
much case as Atlas bore the weight of the globe, and out of their 
brandy'-casks tliey swallow the deepest potations even with a 
grace. A tUscasc ui an otherwise healthy body manifests itself 
by the most decisive symptoms, while in a thoroughly corrupted 
system the evil will glide through all parts of the body ivithout 
coming to an cxjilosion, because one evil struggles with and 
counteracts the otlier; so in Russia those manifold evils are not 
seen in the frill light of day as in other lands. The whole is 
veiled by a murky atmosphere, through which the right and the 
wrong cannot be clearly discerned. Everything is compromised, 
smoothed over; no sickness is brought into a strong light, or 
compelled to a palpable revelation. With us the boys in the 
street shout after a drunken man, and pelt him with dirt and 
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haril immes, which raises a disturbance immediately. Tbii is 
nes cr the case in Rns^ia; and a stranger luight, Iroiii the absence 
of drunken hquabbles and iioisc, be led to conclude that they were 
a t'o!)er iieople, till he observed that the abeenec of all attention 
to tiie fact is the cauhc o!' his mistake. 'I’o iiis no small astonish- 
niev.t, he will see two, three, or four j>eOj)ie, apparentiy i^i full 
pos‘C-!sioii of their reason, walkiug toqe'Jier; siuldcnly the whole 
party will reel md sta;>:,;cr, an.d one or the other moesnre his 
length in the mire, where he lies nnnoticed, unless by '.is bruthci 
or a police-officer. 

«Our German drunkards are coarse, ouisy, and ohtvusive; in- 
to.tieation makes an riaiiau f/v a S|),iniari! gleoiny and vevor.geiul, 
and an Englishman hrutill; but the llussian;, the itio e tin; pity, 
in the highe.d degree hnuiorons and clne.-ihi; the nio> e the |)ity, 
I s.ay, bocatise, if the conse((iieuccs oi' the ei il .-ho,, e-.l tiuraselves 
more otTensively, the evil lt.<elf would he mojc energetically 
eomhated. In the first stage of drnnkeiniobs the llussia.is begin 
to gossip and tell stories, siug, and fall into ea.h otberV arms; at 
a Uiore iulvanccd stage Ci cn eiiemio.s enibr.ico. abiuring idl I'.os- 
tiliiy amiilst a thousand protostatioi.s of eteinial friendship; then 
all iitranger.s present are n;!:.-:, ciailially greeted, ki'ned, and 
caie-ised, let them bo of what ago or rank the/ mnv. It is all 
“litiie fathe.",” ‘'Ultio mother," "little broUior," '■ i'tt'e grand- 
modii ’ and if theii r. h. iidliii.:. ■■ he not returned with a like 
warmth, thou it is “Ab! little father, you are not angry that we 
are ti’i.-.yV Ah! it‘.s very true; were ail tipsy together. Ah! 
it i.-i ahoiiiiiiablo. i.’ray tingivo ii.s— ]>«insh as—heat us.” 'I'heii 
ensue new caresses; they cmbra.;o your knees, ki-.s your tect, 
am? entreat you to forgive the.ii olitiiislvcni-ss. Other eations, 
whose wiiole moral strength lies in their cultivated .•e.isot:, snow 
tliemselv. .s d.-uigeroiis when llm a!a;.-'e of spirituous Ihjiiors i’recs 
fheir pas-ions i'roni this re.-.traint. lint the llnssian, whose 
reastai i-- iiaie cuUIvatv.l, and lAri, \vn ni ho is good, is so from 
innate kindliness of feeling, cav.n'ii be -o degraded i>y drink, lie 
shows hiuiself what l:o is--a ciiiid much in want ofguid nice. U 
is curious eiioegh, however, th.it ei cn in dnuikcnncss a itussian’s 
native cunning nevei' forsakes him; it is very difficult, to move 
him, be he ever so drunk, to any Ijasetiess not to Ids ty 1 va.itage. 
T.he deeper a Jlussia.i ihiuks, ‘.lu; i.-iOiO does liio whole world 
appear to liim amlcnr <?.■ ro-i-.', tiii at ; ist Ids raptorci break forth 
in a stream of .-ong; and, stretedi.d upon his rlcdge, talking to 
himself .aid all go.id s.pirits, he returns at longtli to his own home, 
whither his wiser horse has found bis way unguidctl. 

Tlic inferiority of tlie Uussiau.i: to the West i'hiropeaus is 
freely admitted by them. If tiieir productions are foiuid fault 
with, they will often say iu excuse, “Ah, sir! it’s ojily Ku-ssian 
work. 1 made it myself; how should it be better? The Germans, 
wo know, imdersland cvtrythmg better." “Prostay.a r,abota” 
(common work) is not only an expression in use among foreigners 
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for Uussian work, but one beard frequently from the natives 
themselves. I once asked a dealer in toys and baskets where he 
li;ot his wares. “Tlic toj's,” said he, “arc Gerinau work, the 
baskets common” (/. llussian). The llussian word for common 
(prostoi) • is regularly adopted by the German-Russiana in this 
sensC| In speaking ajadogctically to a friend they will say, 
“You will find nothing very elegant in my household arrange¬ 
ments; it is all very pro.-fol.” “IVe are great rogues,” the 
Russians will often add; “each tries to outwit the other as much 
as he c.m; and 1 must tell you frankly to be on your guard with 
me.” They make the frankest revelations with respect to them¬ 
selves, so that one feels inclined to hold them free from fault, 
even while they arc confessing that they share the failings of 
their country. “Ah! we Russians arc indolent; we cheat wher¬ 
ever we can; our priests permit the most outrageous roguery to 
go unreproved; our people in authority arc the most corrupt 
in the world; we are only active when there is money to he 
™ucd; nobler objects, knowledge and science, have no attractions 
for us, though wc may bo forced to attain them. We do nothing 
well or thoroughly, and are sunk in unequalled sensuality.” 

This very openness it is that so often misleads a stranger; he 
knows not what to think of them. “ Wliat is the price of tliosc 
pliuns?” “'Two rubles, sir; they are excellent, real French.” 
“Ah! you Russian rogue, they French!” “Yes, yes, I say real 
French. Of course, as I am a Russian, it must be a lie. Oh! 
the Russians arc rogues, sir; that all the world knows. 'The 
French and Germans never cheat; they are all honest people, 
and have only good things. Well, 1 advise you not to buy my 
plums. I say they are French, but they arc no such thing. See, 
we Russians lie and cheat wherever wc can; we have no con¬ 
science at all, and, as the Poles say, ‘He must be a cunning 
fellow who outwits a Russian.’ And the Poles are right, sir. 
Do buy something of me, sir, and 1 will w'ager what yoxi like you 
don’t go unchcated out of my sliop. IJa, ha! ha, ha! the Russian 
rogues! lie who is not cheated by a Russian must he a cunning 
fellow.” 

Confessions of this kind arc so often heard, that it is impossible 
to help wishing they were somevdiat less wiling to admit their 
weaknesses, and less rcadj’to content themselves, as they generally 
do, with the expression “Slito sdUlatj?” j[what’s to bo done?). 
Nothing is casicr. than to make a Russian confess, and nothing is 
more common than for him to repeat his offence after having 
confessed, and been piuiishcd or pardoned for similar ones a dozen 
times. As they have immeasurably more cimning than under¬ 
standing, are far more clever than rational, their own proverb, 
“Sum sa raslmm sasholl” (his wits have run away with his 
reason), is quite true; a correct psychological glance into their 
own inwafd man has revealed to them how often exaggerated 
cunning and calculation have led them to most irrational practices. 
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It is honourable to ns Germans, that the llussians (tJiat is, the 
lower cliisses) have so much confidence in ns: would to heaven 
every German justified this confidence, and did not, as nnhappily 
many of them in llnssia do, profit by the o-edit of the national 
character, and sin at the expense of thirty millions of his tbre- 
fethers and fellow-conntrymen! A Kussian of rank will entrust 
a German with his secrets, or his valuables, much more readily 
than his own countryman. The isvoshtshik will not willingly 
let a Knssian go without having paid, or without leaving a pledge, 
while he will readily give a German credit. 

The Rus.sian of distinction makes as much difference between 
his own countrymen and the Germans as the lower classes do. 
“Slnishi tui!” (hark thee!) says a Russian nobleman to a Russian 
tailor—everybody who is neither a nohleman nor foreigner is 
thou’d in Russia, even the wealthy merchant—“padi sudi” (come 
here), measure me for a coat, velvet collar, bright buttons, long 
in the waist; dost understand? let it be ready the day alter to¬ 
morrow, dost hear?” “Slushi” (I hear and obey); “Stupai” (be 
off then). “3My dear ^Mr. Meyer,” he will say to an innostranez 
(foreigner), “excuse me that I have given you the trouble to 
come; pray be seated. I want a new coat: would ymu advise 
green or blue? Tray make it in the newest fashion, and, if {ws- 
sible, T should like to have it in a fortnight. I know Iiow much 
you have to do. If it cannot, I will wait three weeks. I am 
much obliged to you. And how go affairs with you, Gospodin 
Meyer? how do you got on rvith Trince U.? If 1 can be of 
any sennee to you in that business, let me know. If jiossible, 
you will let me have the coat before the three weeks, will you 
not? Adieu!" 

A foreign workman is paid what he asks without hesitation, 
even if he ask sixty rubles for the mere cutting ont of a coat. 
With the Russian mechanic it is, “What! twenty rubles for s:ich 
a trille as that! Twenty strokes with a cudgel from the police! 
There’s ten for thee, and quite enough: take it.” “Slushu” (I 
obey), answers the poor overborne rogue, makes a bow, and goes 
away quite content. 

The Russians arc sometimes called the French of the North ; 
as lame a comparison, if seriously meant, as that of modem 
Moscow with .old Rome. 'J'he differences between the two 
nations are endless. Something of likeness there is, however, in 
the fact that in the demeanour of the lowest Russian there is a 
certain adroitness, a xaroir faire and tonrinire, altogether wanting 
to the Germans. Look at the cut of the commonest national 
garment, and in spite of dirt and coarseness, there will be a 
something coinme U fant about it. Kven under the be.irskins, 
dender and rounded fonns may be perceived. The awkward 
and ridiculous vestments occasionallv seen among us ai-e unknown 
here: to judge by his clothmg, a Russian must be one of the 
most elegant and rational of men. Observe a couple of Russians 

F 
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of the lowest clan: if the^ have a heavy burden to transport, 
how cleveiiy and readily it la done, in a^nte ctf the moat deplorable 
neana of carriage! In St Fetersbw, fte moat ordinary poo- 
aants, picked up ouite at random, will w diargcd with the tran* 
aport of the eoatlicat and moat ftanlc articles: tor example, 
immense loofclDg-glasaeB, poreclun, au., and will cxocntc the 
eonnuiasion with as much dexterity as if it had be^ tbrir em¬ 
ployment Ibom childhood. I should like to see one quantity of 
glass packed and carried hr Oennart pcasanta, and another by 
Russians, and strike the balance between tiie relative skill and 
addrcBs of the two nations, according to the quantity of merchan¬ 
dise demolished. 



CHAPTER rX. 

THE cnunCUEff. 

H.VDAME DE Stael, when slic heholJ Sloacow from the election 
of the Kremlin, turned ¥o her companionsi, and esc]aimed, 
“ Foi/A i?OT»e TulareP’ The niiseiansi tbenuetves like to com¬ 
pare their eitjr to that world-Ruhducr of ontiqiiit^r; and man^' as 
are the poeuliarities that distinipiiith the one fivm. the other, it is 
not to be denied that there ore points wherein thev assimilate, 
and among them is that of extreme toleration in ttie matter of 
religion, mth iriiatcver tenad^ the Rnsdans, like the Komans, 
may cling to the religion of their forefathers, they yet willingly 
a dmi t other gods by the side of their own;, and .either because 
they think, like the Romans, that it can du no harm to rcTerence 
other invisible powers, or beeansc, t# give the matter a more 
Christisn-likc expression, as titcy well say, “Vso adia Bog" (there 
is one God over all), tliey will even 1 m^ down as rercrcntially 
in foreign churches as in their own. 

The capital of the Rns«ans contains places of worship fbr all 
eonfeasions. Bi the finest street in St. Fctcrshtng, tiic Nerskoi 
Pro^kt, there are Armenian, Greek, Protestant, Roman Ca¬ 
tholic, United and Disunited, Sannitc sm Scl^Ste plMCs of prayer 
in most &miliar neighbottrluMid; and the street has, thereiinv, 
not in^dy reemved the mabriqi^ of Toleration-street. 

8t. PelcTsbnrg, like Berlin, is a child of our days; a birth 
ftst saw the light under the sun of a pblosofAieai age. In 
opposition to Moscow, as Berlin in oppomtion to Flenna, St. 
Petersbnrg has neither so many nor such ^stingnhdied churcbes 
os Moscow, altbouah the nugor part see hi^t hi a plcsKRig and 
tasteful style: in the modem Rusaisn, whidt is a mrnnrc ot Ihie 
Grecian, Bysantine, oldBnssian, and newjltiropean srchitccton ; 
the Byzantine, which was brought frbm Ct^tentiooplc wiA 
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Christianity, being the most prominent. A building in the form 
of a cross; in the midst a la^e cupola, and at the four ends four 
small na,rrow-pointcd cupolas, the points surmounted by crosses; 
a grand' entrance adorned -vrith many columns, and ftrce side 
entrances without columns: such is the exterior form of the 
greater part of the Bussian churches, iucludmgthe thirty churches 
of St. Petersburg; about one-tenth of the number dispersed 
through the streets of Moscow the Holj-. In the former, the 
interiors are lighter, brighter, more simple, more elegant; in the 
latter, more overloaded with ornament, darker, more varied in 
colour, more grotesque. The handsomest church in St. Peters- 
burgh is Isaac’s Cluuch. Tlie c.xterior is finished. It wants 
only the last decoration for the interior: the trophies and. the 
pictures of saints. This church stands in the largest and most 
open place in the city, in the midst of its finest buildings and 
monuments: the IVinter Palace, the Admiralty, the Wsur-office, 
Alexander’s pillar, and the rock of Peter the (Ireat; and will, 
w'hen it has laid aside its mantle of scaffolding, show itself worthy 
of such neighbours. On the spot where it stands, they have 
been at work upon a place of worship for the last century. A 
wooden church was followed by a church of brick; a church of 
marble was then attempted, which ^led, and was finished in 
brick. This half-and-half building vanished in its turn; and, 
under Nicholas the Pirst, the jiresent magnificent huildmg was 
erected, Avbich will scarcely find so splendid a successor. It is 
entirely composed of granite blocks and polished marble. To 
make a firm foundation, a wdiole forest of piles ivas sunk in the 
swampy soil. From the level of the upper part of Petcr’s-place 
rise three broad flights of stops, which separately served the fabu¬ 
lous giants of the Finnish mythology for seats. They are liirmed 
from masses of granite rock lirought from Finland. Tliese steps 
load from the four sidg^ of the building to' the four chief en¬ 
trances, each of which has a superb peristyle. Tlic pillars of 
these peristyles arc sixty feet high, and have a diameter of seven 
ffect: all magnificent granite monoliths from Finland, buried for 
centuries in its swamps, till brought to light by the triumphant 
power of llussia, and rounded, jmlished, and erected as carya¬ 
tides, to the honour of God, m his temple. The pillars are' 
crowned tvith capitals of hronzei and support the enormous beam 
of a frieze formed of six fire-polished blocks. Over the peri¬ 
styles, and at twice their hemht, rises the chief and central cupola, 
higher than it is wide, in the Byzantine [iroportion. It is spp- 
ported also by thirty pillars of smooth polisWd granite, whicn, 
although gigantic in themselves, look small compared to those 
below. The cupola is covered with copper overlaid with gold, 
and glitters like the sun over a momitain. From its centre rises 
a small elegant rotimdo, a miniature repetition of the whole, 
looking like a chapel on a raountmn-top. The wbqle edifice is 
siUTOi^ed by the crowning and for-seen golden cross. Four 
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smaller cnpolas, resembling the greater in every particnlar, stand 
around, like children round a moUiCT, and complete the harmony 
visible in every part. The walls of the ehurch are to be.covered 
with marble; and no doubt Isaac’s Church will be the most re¬ 
markable building in St. Petersburg, and supersede the Kasan 
Church of the Virgin for great state festivals. This Kasan Church, 
which stands on the Perspective, is a monument of the so often 
failing spirit of imitation m Russia. The Russians \vish to unite 
in their cimital all that is grand or beautiful in the whole civilised 
world. T’nis church is meant for a copy of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and unbearable as a copy, is moreover not a good copy. The 

g uny effort is almost comic in its contrast to the mighty work of 
iuonarotti. It is fortunate that it lies so far from its original : 
after the many lands he must pass through to reach it, the foreign 
spectator may have forgotten the impression of the southern pro- 
tot 3 T)e, and hence find the northern copjr endurable. As in Rome, 
a portico of pillars leads from either side in a semicircle to the 
two entrances of the church; but the pillars are small, and what 
in Rome seemed necessary and suitable to circumstances is here 
a superfluous and incomprehensible appendage. Tlte doors are 
of bronze, covered with a multitude of worthless bas-reliefs. In 
great niches along the sid# of the chinch stand colossal statues 
of the Grand Dukes Vladiniir and Alexander Nevsky, of St. John 
and St. Andrew. In the interior, which is little suited to the 
wants of divine service, as performed in Russia, they were obliged 
to place the high altar, not opposite the chief entrance, but very 
awkwardly at the side. All is dark and straitened; and one cannot 
help pitying the fifty-six monoliths, the mighty giants who sup¬ 
port the little roof, and lamenting that their prodigious strength 
IS not employed in a labour more worthy of them. 

Apart from tliese architectural discords, the church is not 
wanting in interest. First of all, the greedy eye is attracted by 
the silver of the ikonostases (the pictorial wall of the sanctuary). 
The balustrades, doors, and door-ways of the ikonostases are 
generally of wood, carved and gilded, but in this church all its 
beams and posts are of massive silver. The pillars of the balus¬ 
trade round the holy place, the posts of the three doors, the 
arches twenty feet in height above the altar, and the frames of 
the pictures, are of .fine silver. The silver beams are all highly 
polished, and reflect with dazzling brilliancy the light of the 
thousand tapers that burn before mem. I could not learn how 
many hundred weight of silver were employed; but, doubtless, 
many thousands of dozens of French and German spoons, and 
hundreds of soup-turcens and teapots, must have been melted 
down to furnish the material; for it was the Cossacks, laden with 
BO inconsiderable booty from the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, 
who made an offering of this mass of silver to the Holy Mother 
of Kasan, for the object to which it is now appropriated. They 
seem to have a peculiar veneration for this Madonna, who is hau 
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their countrywoman; for John Vassielevitsh brought her from 
Kasau to Moscow, whence Peter the Great transported her to 
St. Petersburg. Her picture, set with pearls and precious 
stones, hangs in the church. It was before this picture that 
Kutusoff pra 3 'ed before life advanced to meet the enemy in 1812, 
lor wliich reason she is considered to be closely connected "with 
that campaign. 

All the St. Petersburg churches arc already adorned with 
trophies ^ined from various nations of Europe and Asia, narti- 
cularly the Kasan Church, the cathedral of the metropolitan: 
they are hung up on the pillars and in the corners of the church; 
keys of German and French towns, marshals’ batons from French 
generals, and a number of standards from Turks and Persians. 
The Persian flags arc easily known by a silver hand as large as 
life fastened to the end. The Turkish flags, surmounted b,y the 
crescent, arc merely large, handsome, nnsoiled pieces of cloth, 
mostly red, anc^ so new and spotless that they might be sold 
again to the merchant by the ell. It looks ns if both 'I'urks and. 
Persians had handed their flags over to the llussinns out of polite¬ 
ness, and witliout striking a blow. The French colours which, 
hang near them oflTer a sad i)ut mo.st honourable contrast. They 
are rent to jiicces, and to many of tlm eagles only a single dusty 
fraginent is attached, ('f «)me, the Jtussians have only carried 
ofl‘ the flag-staff, perhajis because the French ensign had swal¬ 
lowed the last'rag, tliat it might not fall into tin.' bands of the 
enemy'. How many unknown deeds of heroism may not tho.se 
flags have witnessed! I'lioso eagles with their expanded wings, 
■with which they vainly sought to cover the whole empire, look 
strangely enough in the places they now roost in. 

Amongst the field-marshals’ batons is that of the Prince of 
Eckmuhl; and among the keys suspended to all the pillars arp 
those of the cities of Hamlmrg, Leipsic, Dresden, Kheims, 
Breda, L trccht, and many other German, French, and Kether- 
lands cities, before whose gates a Ilussiau trumpet has once been 
blown. 

After the ('hurch of Kasan, that of Peter and Paul, in the for¬ 
tress, is the most interesting. It was built by an Italian archi- 
teet, under Peter the Groat, and stands nearly in the middle of 
the city, opposite the Winter Palace. Its pointed slender tower, 
exactly resembling that of the Admiralty, rises like a mast three 
hundred and forty feet in height; for the last one hundred and 
fifty feet the tower is so small and thin that it must he climbed 
like a pine-tree. On one occasion, when the metal angel on the 
top wanted some repairs, an adventurous workman reached the 
summit thus: from the last gallery of the tower he knocked in a 
hook as high as he could reach from a bidder, threw a rope over 
it, and drimged himself up by it: he then knocked in a second 
hook, wMchlie also mounted by means of his rope, and so reached 
the top. On the gilding of this slender tower, which is seen 
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from all parts of St. Petersburg, like a golden needle hovering 
in the air, particularly when, as is frequently the case, the lower 
part is veiled in fog, ten thousand ducats have already been 
lavished. 

The Peter-Paul Church in St. Petersburg is a kind of sequel 
to the Arkhangelskoi Sabor in Moscow: the one continues the 
register of the deceased rulers of llussia from where the other 
leaves oifl In Moscow are interred the Russian czars down to 
Peter the Great; he, and those that succeeded him, in the Peter- 
Paid Church. "Whoever has seen the monuments of the Polish 
kings at Cracow, or those of the French and English kings and 
Italian piinccs, will wonder at the simplicity and absence of or¬ 
nament in this last resting-place of the Russian emperors, parti¬ 
cularly when he thjuks of the splendour of the Winter Palace. 
The sim^dc coiiins are placed in the vaults, and over them in flie 
church IS notliing liirther, in the shape of a monument, than a 
stone coffin-shaped sarcophagus, covered with«a red pall. On 
the pall the name of the deceased emperor or emperor's son is 
embroidered in golden letters, quite simply, as “llis Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke Constantine;” “His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor Peter the First," &c. In some there are nothing but 
the initial letters, and here«ud there some unimportant trophy. 
On the sarcophagus of the Grand Duke Constaiithic lie merely 
the keys of some Polish fortresses. Peter the Third, to whom 
Catherine, in her lifetime, refused this place, rests there now. 
Paul placed both Catherine and his father there. A hundred 
cannon, impregnable bastions, and a garrison of. three thousand 
men defend tlie place, which can be desecrated by hostile hands 
only when all St. Petersburg lies in ruins. The Russian princes 
arc the only ones in Europe, as far as 1 know, who are buried 
njtliin the walls of a fortress. 

Around the sarcophagi, on the pillars, and in the comers, 
flags and other trophies are suspended as in the Kasan-Church. 
Tliosc of Persia and Turkey arc particularly numerous. They 
lie here as in a muscimi; batons of Turkish commanders and 
grand viziers, generally made of brass or silver, beautifuUy 
wrcfight, sometliing like the small battle-axes in use in the 
middle ^cs; the tuple horse-tails of the pachas, many insignia 
of the Janizaries, and a collection of most singularly-formed 
keys of Turkish and Persian fortresses. All the Persian flags 
have the outstreteh'cd silver hand at their extremities. The flag 
itself is an excessively long triangular piece of double silk stuff 
trimmed with lace, having in the middle a panther, over whose 
back radiates the broad disc of a sun. They are all in as good 
condition as the Turkish; in one or two a baU has passed through 
the sun, and on one only can be traced five bloody finger-marks 
of the Turkish standard-bearer who died defendmg it. Three 
hundred of these Persians smis and Turkish crescents bend here 
before the cross of the Christians. 
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Among' the sacred vessels >ve were shown some turned in 
wood and ivory, the work of Peter the Great. It is incompre- 
hensihlc how this unwearied man could govern a great empire 
in all its details, establish manufactures, build cities, dig canals, 
organize an army, a fleet, a host of piiblic offices, found schools, 
academies, universities, thcati’es, and withal And time to moke 
these crosses, candelabra, and cups of ebony and ivory, luid so 
to finish and polish every minute part, that any German guild 
woidd have pronounced it a masterjneco. To sliow >vitli what 
extreme art these productions arc limshed, we may mention that 
the centre of one of these crosses is ornamented with a circular 
slide of ivory, on which tlie crucifixion, with the mourning wo¬ 
men hclotv, is carved in bas-relief. A multitude of rays issue 
from tliis slide as from a sun: every ray is turned in ebony, in 
the ornamenting of which with all manner oi‘ carving, an enor¬ 
mous degree of labour must have been c.xpeiided. It is impos- 
.sible to withhold our astonishment at tins gifted ajid enthroned 
Proteus; and he who stands by his grave, be he who he may, 
will wish peace to his ashes, and blessing iind pros))erity to all 
the good that has proceeded from him. Great God! who would 
not wisli that Peter could, from bis tomb, cast one glance upon 
tlie flourishing city that, witli sutli uiispcakahlc foil ami difficulty, 
he toniided amidst the swam])s of (he NexaV Put lUe is so short 
that a man cat) rarely enjoy the fruits of what he hns discovered, 
planted, or created. I’erliaps Peter's prophetic spirit foresaw 
what here would be; yet here, if ever, the reality must have 
surpassed all o.xpcctation. 

Among the Greek-llussiau chin-ches, that of the Smolnoi con¬ 
vent is distinguished for the taste of its decorations. It was 
finished about a year ago, and may serve strangers a siwimen 
of the modern iiussian stylo of church architecture. It is more 
spacious than iiussian churclies are in general, and its five cupo¬ 
las ut\' pl.iced in harmoniotis relation with one another. They 
are painted deep blue, sprinkled with golden stars. A Itigh, 
magnificent, hcautifully-designctl iron grating—^whosc rails, or 
rather pillars, are wound with wreaths of vine-leaves and flowers, 
in. iron-work—surrounds the court-yards of tlie convent; and 
above it w'ave the elegant birch and lime trees. Seated- on a 
gentle elevation on a comer of land, round which the Neva 
bends to the west, this cloister, with its mysterioiKs reserve, tvnd 
the alluring colours with which it is clothed, resembles a mt^c 
palace of the Arabian Nights. From the eastern suburb of St. 
Petersbuig, and from Snuday-strect, which is two versts long, 
and leads directly to it, the cloister is seen far and near; and 
from all quarters of the w’orld the orthodox believers bow and 
cross themselves at the sight of its cupolas. This building is 
dedicated to the education and instmctioii of young girls of noble 
and citizen birth, of whom not fewer than five hundred are brought 
up at the cost of the goyemincnt, aud three hundred at their 
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own. The church of the cloister, which is open to the public as 
a place of worship, has something extremely pleasing in its style 
of decoration; only two colours are to be seen, that of the gold 
ftainework of the ornamental objects, and of the white imitative 
marble, highly polished, and covering all the walls, pillars, and 
arches, ^veral galleries, which are illiuninated on high festi¬ 
val-days, run like garlands round the interior of the dome. Not 
fewer than four-and-twenty stoves of gigantic dimensions arc scat¬ 
tered about the church, which they keep at the temperature ol 
the study, and greet all that enter, with true Christian warmth. 
These stoves are built like little chapels, so that at first they arc 
taken for church ornaments. The llussian love pomp and splen¬ 
dour in their churches: in this, the balustrades surrounding the 
ikonostas arc of the finest glass; the doors are formed of golden 
columns twined and interlaced with vine loaves and ears of com 
in carved and gilded wood. The pictures of this ikonostas are 
all new, painted by tlie pupils of the St. Petersburg Academy, 
'fhe fivees of the apostles and saints, of the Madonna aud of the 
Kedeemer, in the old Russian pictures, have all the well-known 
I^zantine or Indiiui physiognomy on the haitdkerchief of St. 
Veronica in Boisscre’s collection, small, thin-cut eyes, dark 
complexion, excessively thin cheeks, a small mouth, thin lips, 
slender ringlets, and a scanty beard; the nose micommonly sharp 
and pointed, quite vanishing at the root between the eyes, and 
the head very round. In the new pictures of the Russian school, 
they have copied the national physiognomy as seen in the Rus¬ 
sian merchants; full red checks, a long beard, light and alnindant 
hair, large blue eyes, and a blunted nose. It is wonderful that 
the Russian clergy have permitted this deviation from the oldr 
models; the new ones, however, are held in very little respect 
by the people, who reverence only the old dusty and dusky 
saints, aud arc as little inclined to accept faces they can under¬ 
stand, as to hear divine service in a language they can compre- 
Ixmd; for the old Slavonian dialect, which continues to be used, 
is unintelligible to them. The Empress Maria, the fbundresa 
and benefactress of the convent, has a simple monument in the 
church, which is dedicated in her honour to St. Mary. 

There are only two convents in St. Petersburg: this of Smolnoi 
—one only in name, for the Empress Catherine’s twenty nuns 
have long since been dispossessed hy the eight hundred yoimg 
ladies—and that of St. Alexander Nevsky, for monks. The latter 
is one of the most celebrated in Russia, a Lavra,* and inferior in 
rank only to the “Lavra of the 'LViuity” in Moscow, and to the 
Lavra of the Cave in Kiev. Its projier name is Alexander 
Nevskaya SvUtrotroitzkaya Lavra (the Alexander Nevsky Sacred 
Trinity Lavra). It is the seat of the Metropolitan of St. Peters- 

* The holiest convents in the empire, the seats of the Metropolitans, are called 
lavras; the otitcr convwts are only monastirs. 
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bur*!, and stands at the extreme end of the Nevskoi Prospekt, 
where it occupies a large space, enclosing within its walls 
ehurches, towers, gardens, and monks’ cells. Peter the Great 
ibmided it in honour of the canonized Grand Duke Alexander, 
who in a groat battle Here defeated the Swedes .and knights of 
tlie military orders, and whose remains were brought hither in a 
silver coflSn. Peter’s successors increased the possessions and 
buildings of the cloister, :ind Catherine built its c-athcdral, one of 
the handsomest churches in St. Petersburg. For the interior 
decoration, marble was brought from Italy, precious stones from 
Siberia, and pearls from Persia; it is further adorned ivitli some 
good copies after Guido llcni and Perugino; the altar-jiicce, the 
Annunciation of tlie Virgin, is by llaffaeflc Mengs, or, as the monk 
our guide assured us, by “Arphaelc” (Kaffaelle) himself. In one 
of the chapels arc some pictures by '• Kobinsa,” that is, not 
Kobinson, but Rubens. “ On Il/tliannh/'' (he was an Italian), as 
our worthy l'’ather added in explanation. I’ictures by foreign_ 
masters are otherwise something unhcai'd of in a llussian church.' 
Prom Robinson to the Cannibals is no great leap, and therefore 
we were the less frightened when our guide, pointing to a corner 
of the church, said, “There lies a Cannibal.” We read the in¬ 
scription ; it was the wcll-kilown Russian general, 1 lannihal. The- 
Russians, who have no II, change that letter almost ahvays into K. 

On two great jiillans o]»posite tlie altar arc two excellent por¬ 
traits, Peter the (Jreat and (’atherine the Second, larger than life. 
These two. as “ Pounder” and “I’inishcr,” arc everywhere united 
in St. Petersburg, like man and wife. Vhat might have heiii 
tlie resnlt had they' heen really so? AVould he have driven her 
out as he did his sister So]dna ? or she him, as slie did her hus¬ 
band Peter the Third? or would Russia have gained lUmbly by 
the union? In a side-chapel stands the monument of Alexander 
Nevsky. It is of massive silver, and contains not less than five 
tliousand pounds of jmre metal; it is a silver inoinitain fifteen’ 
feet high, on which stand a silver catafalco, and silver iuigeh as 
big as a man, with trumjicts, and silver flowers, and a miinbcr 
of bas-reliets in silver, representing the Battle of the Neva. 
lighted up two wax tapers at bis grave, and were pleased to sec 
iiow calmly they glimmered in his honour. 'I'his kindling of 
lamps and tapers in Russimi churches is a pretty custom; the 
little flame is so living a symbol of the continued life of the soul, 
and, beyond all other material things, flame is the best represen¬ 
tation of the spiritual. The Russians have so closely adopted 
this idea, fliat there is no intemieui, no baptism, uo betrothing— 
in short, no sacred ceremony—without torch, lamp, or taper, to be 
thought of; fire is for them the pledge of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, and hence illuminations play the most imjjortant 
part in their church ceremonies. 

The Sergieff convent, between St. Petersburg and Peterhof, 
contains little that is remarkable, unless we reckon as such itS' 
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arebimandrite, who is a joiuig and handsome man, and was 
tbiniterly an officer in the army. The Preobrashensky Church 
belongs to one of the oldest regiments of guards, founded by 
Peter the Great, the tenth legion of the llussian Csesars. This 
church, the “ Spass-Preobrashenskoi-Sabor,” is one of the most 
considerable of the city, and more than any other adorned, both 
without and within, with trophies from conquered u'atious. The 
railing that surrounds the churchyard is formed of Turkish and 
French cannon. Every tlirce of those three hundred c.innon, 
one large and two Miiallcr, mounted on a granite pedcstid, with 
their mouths pointed downwards, form a column. Aroimd the 
cannon, chains of different thicknesses, gracefully twined, are lumg 
like garlands between the columns; on the summit of each is 
enthroned a Kussian double eagle of iron, with expanded wings. 
'Within, the church is wlorncd with flags and halberds; the pillars 
look like palm-trees, of which every leaf is a lancc. 1 fere also 
travellers are showm a production of Uussiaii inventive talent, 
*thc work of a common peasant. It is a large, splendid piece of 
clock-work, made bv' bini in bis native villago, bought for twenty 
thousand rubles by his lord, and presented to the church. T’ 
works are said to be so good as to have ste -d in no m. ’ of repair 
dirring the six years the clock has l)Ceu in the ebnrch. 

Trinity Ghurch is also a modern erection, like the Smoluoi con¬ 
vent, and very similar to it. The exterior offers an c-vamplu of 
the very fantastic manner in which the llussituis decorate their 
cliiirclics. Under the coniice of tlie d.trk- due ..tar- ncried 
cupola, an arabesque of vine leaves luid flowers runs ... .lu.. 

The garlands are held up by angels, tuid between every ir of 
them a crown of thorns is inlroduced as a centre. But ft this 
martyr-token of Christianity, we might lancy the gay tcnqdc of 
some Gfccian god before us. 

The half, and certain^ the more important half, of the churches 
of St. Petersburg arc the erections of the jircscnt century. 'ITie 
!Nicolai Church, the Church of the Rcsiiri'cctiou, and some others 
of the time of Catherine, are not wortli mention in an architec¬ 
tural ])oint of view. In the Church of the Resurrection I saw 
some very singular offerings to the saints; among others a patch- 
work quilt, probably the offering of some devout beggar, and 
containing the best of her rags. It was made out of a vast 
nimiber of pieces great and small, woollen, linen, and sUk, 
worked with gold tltrcad, perhaps taken from the cast-off epau¬ 
lets of some officer of the guards, and in the middle a gulden 
cross was sewed on. In the Nicolai Church, which is built in 
two- stories, one for divine service during winter, and the other 
in summer, I iuuml the four small cupolas tenanted by a number 
of pigeons, wliich had made their nests there, and were fed by the 
attendants with the rice which the pious placed there for the 
dead. I entered the church at the same time with a splendidly- 
attired merchant’s wife, who had just stepped out of her carriage, 
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and called ont to her French comiMUiion, '■'’Attendez vn momeut^ 
jfi rau fame mes prihref." She went to all the saints’ pictures one 
' after the other, made her reverence, ogling them most graciously, 
and then danced out again with a well-])leased motion oftlie head, 
and drove to another chnrch. Among the churches of otlicf con- 
i'essious, that built by Paul, when he assumed the protectorship 
of the jfaltese Order, is at least interesting. It is quite in the 
st)'lc of the old chnrclies of the Knights of St. Joh.:. and still 
contains the chair on which tlic cnq)eror sat as graud-mastcr of 
tlu: order. 

The largest Catholic clnireli is on the J’rospekt, opposite the 
Ka im Church. 'I'lie priests are (lermans. and the “eivice half 
(iermnn, half Latin. It is attended by the 1‘oles and Lithuanians, 
to whom the chanting. h_v tlie congregation, of the " Immaculate 
Virgin,” “the Queen of Heaven,” “the Tower of Cod,” “the 
Vortro'X of Zion,” in it.solf sufhcicntly uninteUigihie, must he 
necessarily still more iicre. Tlie Kiis^iaiis rarely attend the 
t'atiiiih scrvico, if .hey go to any tbreign church it is generally 
it'c i'nitestant. 'I'lic t.'a )lics. Creeks, and Arinouians (the 
hit'.cr have also i very 'ri.ty r'lnrch on tlie jTospokQ hold to 
the doctrine of tiie I'r'.iiity, but the J) tch, as it apjjcars, to a 
a l)iiidi/y; for on tbeir church stands the singiiiar inscription, 
-I. Siilciioi-H' This church, uilh it- reiy rich 

dota.ii n, dates from I’etcr the (ircat, when the Dutch were the 
nil. i l•(,.,:■idcral>le merchants, and were endowed by the liberal 
cz.ar wiili ;o much land within the i iiy, that luany a Dutch ca- 
Mu'd'. '.il may ci.vj' the church of lliis little northern colony'. 

Tiu' Liigiish are the only lincigners in St. I’l tcrshurg who 
scep cxclnsively to their own connnunUy, and tl-rm a kind of 
state witliin a .st.atc, or at Icist endeavour to do so. On their 
church on the N'evi, is iiiscidiod, “(.ihapel of the Knglish Vac- 
torv." rofi <he -saiiio is stamped on all their praver-books. This 
fiictoi V is not one of titc least imeresling of all the settlements 
that this rciiiarkahle nation liiis scattoreil over the whole globe. 
Though sniali in mimhers (there are about eight hundred souls), 
it is estvemoly ricli, and in crcdil, power, and opulence, perhajis 
as importiuit'as a settlement of twenty thousand individuals of 
any other nation. AJany Kngllsli have entered the Kussian ser¬ 
vice, and seem to do extremely well in it. When 1 visited their 
church I coiuited twenty Kussian epaulets on yoting English offi- 
c.eis. “ Farther, farther,” said a voice bchiud me, as 1 stood in 
the entrance, looking over the little congregation and estimating 
their niunhcrs. Jt w'as an elegant, but grave and severc-lookuig 
gentleman, who directed my attention to the regulations sus¬ 
pended from a pillar, which ibrbade standing in the passages, and 
then gave me a scat. On one occa.sion, when the Em])cror Nicho¬ 
las visited this church, and stood still at the entrance, he also was 
addressed with the “Farther, farther, your m^’estv,” and shown 
to a seat. Extreme quiet, which is not the least important part 
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of public worship, and is cert^ly more conducive to devotion 
than singing or any other exercise, reigned over th<%wkolc as¬ 
sembly. But it was not. all alike pleasing or editying. The 
English episcopal service is certainly susceptible of much refor¬ 
mation and iraprovcjuent. The very monotonous, though not 
displeasing singing (they never make such an outcry as in many 
German congregations), occupies the greater part of the time. 
The sermon is short, the manner of delivering it without elo¬ 
quence or fervour. The St. I’etcrshurg preacher, moreover, 
propped his head sometimes on his right, sometimes on his left 
hand, and sometimes on both together, which would have looked 
indecorous in a coffee-house, but in the pulpit, and from a 
preacher, was in the highest degree improper and offensive. 
The English clerk, who sits under the pulpit, constantly repeats 
certain words of the preacher in such a journeyman-like fashion, 
and in so nasal and trumpeting a tone, that it is really difficult to 
keep properly in view the gravity of the occasion, and not to be 
uncluly excited by the very comic effect. It is strange also, and 
beneath the dignity of the preacher, to leave his seat so oiten 
during the prayers, and a])pear now here and now there, now at 
the altar, and now in his desk. 

There are several German Lutheran churches in St. Teters- 
burg; but. they would not be sufficient to contain the forty thou¬ 
sand German Protestants there settled, if tliey were as zealous 
church-goers there as in their native land. The Church of St. 
Anne is the most important; the preachers appear much too fine 
in the pulpit, covered as they arc with orders, whose gay colours 
form a glaring contrast nith their black gowns. There is also a 
great deal of luxu^ and ostentation among the German congre¬ 
gations. One day I found St. Aime’s ChurM all hung with black, 
the pulpit decked with crape; before the altar several tapers were 
burning as in the Greek churches, and in the midst was placed a 
coffin covered with silver, and before the door, carriages, some 
tvith two, some with four horses, and a whole chorus of black 
muffled torch-bearers. In great astonishment I asked what 

German prince had died here. “It is the confectioner K-, of 

Vassili Ostrof,” was the answer! We forgive luxury and osten¬ 
tation in princes and nobles much more readily than in upstarts 
and ipcchanics; because, to those bom in the purple, it comes as 
something of course; they fancy it cannot be otherwise. But 
the others have a bad conscience in their proceedings, hide it but 
indifferently, and may be said to mvadc the rights of the )mblic. 

In a foreign land, even the most insignificant appearance has 
ah interest; and if we bestow little attention on a fruit-tree)j|n a 
garden, we examine it more closely by a hermitage, or in a wil¬ 
derness. Such a fruit-tree is the small brotherhood of Ilcrm- 
huters in St. Petersburg. Their small adorned house of prayer 
is at the end of isaac’s-street, and is entered through a light, 
cheerfhl court. There are very few of tiiem; not more than fifty 
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brothers, it is said, form the centre of this congregation; but the 
reputation of their piety and of the elo<[uence of flieir preachers 
has spread so far, that on every holiday many persons assemble 
here, high and low, Gtermans, Russians, Poles, and French. The 
church is always so full that the people press up to the open win¬ 
dows to take part in the service, and the pastor opens the doors 
of his adjoining apartments to find places for the congregation. 


CHAPTER X. 

•I'HIS-SEUYASTS OF ST. rETEnSBURO. 

Fro:u very ancient times the Russian nobles have divided their 
serfs into two classes: the agricultural peasants, who live on the 
estates and cultivate the soil, and the so-called “dvorniyo liudi,” 
■who iire chosen for the personal service of the lord, as footmen, 
gardeners, coachmen, and others. Those servants soon obtained 
certain advantages, were not used to dig the soil, and not given 
up for military service. As they were no better led in their lord’s 
house tliau in their own, hivd their own bread and tpiass to ])ro- 
vidc, to be content with what remained from their lord’s table, 
and as they had rarely any other clothing than that worn on the 
paternal (liinghill, such servants cost very little to keep; and 
whole companies of stable-boys, stove-heaters, scullions, lamp¬ 
lighters, coiu-iers, table-covcrers, and housemaids, were easily ad¬ 
mitted into a household. These thorough old Russian servants, 
who, with their shoes of lime-bark and shec]jskin cloaks, formed 
a strange contrast to the palaces they lived in, whin e they slept 
on the stoves in the kitchen, or on the chairs and floors of the 
rooms, ■"•e still to he met with in coimtry-hoiises in the interior. 
Even in many houses in Moscow and St. Petersburg (generally 
in tho-ic of the poorer nobles), the lower offices of the household 
are still filled by these serf servants, who are provided perhaps 
with a better caftan and hoots, but sifter serving for a time in the 
kitchen or the stable, are dismissed to their fields again. These 
people differ too little from the rest of the peasants to form a 
class apart. 

The observation which the raa.stcrs soon made, that their own 
serfs were much idler, slower, and more perverse in service than 
tliosc who worked for hire, the increasing wants of a newly-civi¬ 
lized capital, and of luxury growing with the growth of the em- 
pii^ have called forth a numerous class of ministering spirits, 
consisting of natives of all nations, and of the mo,st various re¬ 
lations in life, the study of which is one of the most interesting 
that a capital can offer to the ethnograph or psychologist.* By 

* According to the statistical returns, there are not fewetthan 8.1,000 of such at¬ 
tendant spirits in St. retersburg. „ 
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fkr the larger part sure those members of the swperflnoiis popu- 
laticm of the estates trho are not wanted for the cultivation: of the 
soil, and whom their lords have permitted to seek their fortune 
in the towns. They arc famished with a pass or permit, which 
runs thus: “Tiwrmit mykrepostnoi tshelovek (serf) Jephim, 
on payment of a yearly sum of si.xty, seventy, eighty rubles) 
as the case may be), wliich he is to transmit ha&’-yearly, to seek 
his livelihood in any way, in any totvn or village of the llnssian 
empire, for so many ye.ars, until it he my pleasure to call him 
back to my estate, X., where he is registered.” The serfs, thus 
manumitted for a time, come to the cities and engage in various 
occupations, in hotels, coffee-houses, manufactories, and in wealthy 
private families, where, however, those entirely free are preferred, 
on account of the dependence of the former on another master, 
by whom they are continually liable to be recalled. It is curious 
to see with what inconceivable adroitness and rapidity these 
people from the plough accommodate themselves to their new 
position. They come up raw and nnfashioned from the sheepfold, 
stumble over the floors of the sittii^-rooms, and scarcely know 
how to place a table i^ainst the wall. In a few months they arc 
coxcombs in gay liveries, exhaling perfume, dancing on the 
smoothest polished floor with the waiting-maids, and assisting 
their masters into their carriages with the grace of a court page. 

An immense number of servants are recruited from the army. 
These poor fellows, when they arc dismissed after their twenty 
or twenty-five years’ service, have commonly forgotten during 
that time any mechanical art whereby they might live, have lost 
their relations by death, and their former masters by having 
served as soldiers, for the emperor’s serrice sets them free from 
all other. On the other hand, as dentshuks (servants) to so 
many officers, they have learned to obey to admiration, and there¬ 
fore naturally seek employment to attend on single gentlemen, 
or as porters, messengers, or watchmen in pubne institutions. 
For the latter purpose, they are generally preferred to all others, 
for which reason they arc met with in numbers at all hospitals, 
podr-hon.ses, theatres, at the exchanges, and in the schools as 
, door-keepers, waiters, &c. in their old worn uniforms, and a 
whole series of medals and crosses on their breasts. If any mas¬ 
ter desire a being who has absolutely no will of his own, who is 
ready to devote ail his powers of mind and body to his service, 
who is 3 dclding, submissive, and patient enough to bear all his 
whims and humours, even his anger and injustice, without a mur¬ 
mur; in a word, if any one wish for the very ideal of a servant, 
who will bear his master, as it were, n)K)n Ms hands, go thr^gh 
fire and water for him without complaint, 'ivho neither sleeps nor 
wakes without permission, nor eats nor ^inks but at command, 
who makes no other answer, and has no other thought, on the re¬ 
ceipt of any possible order or commission, but “ slushu” (I obey), 
let him at once engage a Kussian deutshuk, who, after he has 
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endured the fiery ordeal of twenty years' service te a Rassian 
soldier, and learnt suppleness by countless pundshinents, wiU find 
the hardest place mild and easy. It is not possible tlwt one who 
loves to rule could find a softer cushion whereon to lean thim 
such a dentshuk—so good-tempered, so obliging, so unwearied; 
so attentive and obsequious as never other man can be, unless wc 
could uubmtify our faithful dog, and breathe his fievoted spirit 
into a speaking, living hiunan form. 

After these three classes of RussLau servants, the Germans are 
the most numerous in St. Petersburg, then the Finlanders, Es- 
thonians, and Letts. The French andT.irtars fill only particular 
offices, but these almost exclusively. The English of this class 
are the fewest, and they, too, seem to fill some i>articular posts. 
To describe this division of employment by nations, it will be 
necessary to mention the different charges and offices in a Rus¬ 
sian house more in detail.- A review of this kind is, besides, well 
calcidated to throw light upon the domestic life of Russia, as it 
characterises not only the generally-overlooked class of servants, 
but in many respects their masters also. 

A fully-appointed house of the first class in Russia, without 
mentioning the numerous resident relations, old aunts, cousins, 
adopt(,-d children, &c., without mentioning the educational staff, 
the Genuan, French, and Russian masters, tutors and gover¬ 
nesses, the family physician, companions and others, wio, as 
majormu j/ctiliim, must of course 1)C excluded, has so astounding 
a number of serving-folk of one kind or another, tliat the like is 
to be found in no other country in the w'orld. The following 
may be named as never wanting in the list: the sujK’rintondcnt 
of accounts, the secretary, the dvorezki or maitre d’hotel, the 
T.alets of file lord, the valets of the lady, the dyiitka or overseer 
of the children, the fbotjnen, the huffetshek or butler and his 
adjiitifts, tlie table-decker, the head groom, the coachman and 
postilions of the lord, the coachnum and postilions of the lady, 
the attendants on the sons of the house and their tutors, tlic 
porter, the head cook and his assistant, the baker and the con¬ 
fectioner, the whole body of mushiks or servants, lummarum 
grntbim, the stove-heater, qnass l)rewcr, the waiting-maids and 
•wardrobe-keeper of the lady, the xvaiting-maids of the grown-up 
daughters and of the governesses, the nurses in and past service 
and their under-nurses, and, when a private band is maintained, 
the Russian kapellmeister and the musicians. 

If all these places are filled with free people, it may be easily 
supposed that the maiutenance of such a household is no trifle in 
a cify where 'wages are extravagantly high. The servants of the 
first class, such as the maitre d%6tof, valets de chambre, and the 
flimitoe-keepcr, generally have ns much as one thousand rubles 
a-year; the head cook, if a Frenchman, two thousand, and some¬ 
times more; the coachmen and footmen thirty to fifty rubles 
monthly; the foreign wfuting-women sixty to eighty monthly; 
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«nd evEE the lowest of the house servants from twenty to thirty, 
■also monthly. Many of these posts are to be filled on each of 
the twenty estates that the family may possess, under eveiy 
meridian and parallel; besides the army of stewards, gardeners, 
Saxon shepherds, minors, commissaries, pensioned servants, &c. 
who are dl to be overlooked and paid from St. Petersburg, the 
principal residence of the family. For the receipt and payment 
of money, and the management of the corrcspondonce connected 
with it, some of the Russian grandees have almost as much count¬ 
ing-house business as a merchant in a considerable way of busi¬ 
ness. From these counting-houses the servants receive their 
wages, the pensioners of the family their allowance, and the 
heads of the house themselves the money for their personal ex¬ 
penses. The head of the financial department—often an intimate 
friend or near relation of the family—^lays at times an account 
before the chief, of the htmdreds of thousands which he has re- 
•ceived from the gold and platina mines of the Ural Mountains, 
from the com-fields of Moscow, the vineyards of the Crimea and 
Caucasus, for the wool and tallow' from the herds and flocks on- 
the Steppes, or from the salt-mines of Biarmia; and of the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands he has paid for sturgeons and pine-apples, 
bonnes, lacqueys, and chamber-maids. 

The dvorezM, who is considered as the head of the whole tribe 
•of serving-men, and who generally possesses the full confidence 
of his lord and lady, is usually a Russian, has entered the house 
.a boy, and risen by degrees to his imjmrtant post. Of course 
he is a great man in the eyes of the other servants, most of whom 
he retains or dismisses at his pleasure; and as keeper of the keys 
to all the stores of the house, all pay their court to him, and even 
the foreign waiting-maids dare not refuse liim at Easter the 
^‘Christohs woskress” and the attendant salute. 

Of valets and footmen there are ofttn from twelve to twenty 
in one house, and as they are paraded more than any other be¬ 
fore the eyes of the public, the youngest and best-looking men 
are alwaj'S picked out. They are dressed with great elegance, 
and have one livery for the house and another for the promenade 
—a state livery for balls and visits at court, w'here they are glo¬ 
rious in velvet and silk, and a moiuming suit for the deaths that 
in families so extensively connected arc of frequent occurrence. 
All these gentry are the supplest, most adroit fellows in the 
world—bom Figaroes; and in their manner, and in their very 
courteous and dancing-master-like demeanour, leave the lacqueys 
of other countries far behind. They ore generally great draught 
-and chess players, and, with the little capital amassed from their 
wages, often carry on small money speculations -within the house 
itsmf, where from time to time ready money is at a premium. 

There are no hussars and jiigers in a Russian household, but 
Cossacks and Circassians in theur national costume are numerous; 
and Albanians, Servians, and Armenians, arc also sometimes seen 
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iu tbeir rich native dresses;- nor are even negroes wanting in this 
rendezvous of nations. The datks, or overseer of the little 
boys of the family, is an attendant rarely wanting in a Kussian 
house. Very often be is some veteran soldier, who takes upon 
himself to meddle a little tvitb education. As this branch of ser- 
rice is very well paid, better qualiticd persons sometimes pursue 
it. lie is to the boj-s what the bonnes are to the girls, lie car¬ 
ries them about, takes them out to walk, tends them m sickness; 
iuid it is really admirable to see the patience of these old child- 
loving veterans with their spoiled charges. 

Some families take a pride in having the whole service of the 
house performed by French domestics, and some have among 
the first cla.«s of attendants, Germans, Swedes, and oven Polish 
shiaklitit/i (inferior nobles); but in the stables, and all there¬ 
unto belonging, all are naiionah oriental, and long-boarded. A 
Tartar coachman is the most tiisMonable. It is plain that the 
whole form and essence of the llussiaii Cfpiipage is of Mongol- 
Tavtar origin; the numerous technical Tartar words in use may 
he cited as a proof of this. According to a llnssian’s belief, this 
kind of equipage is so fit and pr-ipcr that he would not exchange 
it for any other; in fact, it is so generally liked, that in St. Peters¬ 
burg it is adopted by all nations, the JOugUsh excepted, while in 
other points it is the Russians who adopt foreign modes. 

The coachman, therefore, and certainly not to his disadvantage, 
clothes himself in the old national dress. A fine blue cloth caf¬ 
tan, fastened under the left ai-m with three silver buttons, and 
girded round his middle by a colouredeilk sash, invests his upper 
man strait and tightly,, leaving the handsome tliroat hare, and 
falling in long, rich folds over the lower limbs. Gii his head he 
wears a liigh tour-cornered cap, covered with some costly fur, and 
a handsome bushy heard falls like a rich Iwrdcring of fur over his 
breast. 'I'be carriage of the man is worthy of his picturesque 
costume; both he and his horses seem to be conscious that they 
are admired. The postilions, clad like the coachman, are pretty 
hoys, from twelve to fourteen years of age. This is a groat point. 
Long lads of si.xtcen or eighteen on the leaders would offend every 
llussiaii eye. As no person of rank, in the majority of llussiau 
cities, ever drivc.s with less than fimr horses; as not only the 
master of the family, but the mistress also,-has a coach-and-fbur 
for-her own use, while in some there is another carriage for the 
children: the number of horses and drivers in many private esta¬ 
blishments may be easily imagined. Their studs often emulate 
those of minces. * 

In the Kitchen department—^no insignificant one ai^whcrc, hut 
least of all in Russia—all is French, or Frenchified. Tnc majority 
of the Russian nobles arc quite happy when they can find al'rciich- 
man who, for some two thousand or three thousand rubles yearly, 
will have the goodne.ss to direct their kitchens, and to whose 
humonrs and caprices they are willing iu return to accommodate 
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thcmsolves. “ We poor fellows,” said a Kussian cook to me once, 
“if we do not do everything properly, it’s v’ polhie (to the police) 
directly, or o’ Slihir (to Siberia); pnlki ntida (stripes are wanted 
here)l But if a French cook is found fatilt with for spoUin^ a 
dish, he answers, ‘!N'o one need mind eating that. It is not nice, 
perhaps, but it is wholesome.’ ” 

These cooks, who are very great gentlemen, and drive to mar¬ 
ket in elegant equipages, make out most incredible bills. In some 
houses the cost of the table amounts to some hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of rubles. Many people have found it advisable to make an 
arrangement with the cook to ftnmish the dinner at so much a 
head. Ten rubles is an average sum. On extraordinary occa¬ 
sions it will be tiftj'', a hundred, and even more. The hospitality 
maintained in> some of the houses, where every day a number of 
strangers find their places at the host's table, is not therefore 
quite so cheap as some travellers represent it. 

St. Petersburg is the high school for all the cooks of the em¬ 
pire. Every noble of the interior hits a number of young men 
en pension, in the kitchens of the great houses in St. Petersburg, 
who arc to return accomplished cooks; and a family from the 
capital removing to the interior with the whole corns of Frenchi¬ 
fied servants, soon have their kitchen sivarming with a multitude 
of candidates striving to acquire new and piquant recipes from the 
initiated'. 

Although there is a post-office in St. Petersburg, there are still 
so many commissions to he executed in a great house which do 
not fall' exactly within any one’s department, that it is thou{^t 
necessary to keep a “house-courier” to drive'out evew morning, 
noon, and evening, to deliver letters, parcels, and so forth. The 
merchants on the 'V'assili Ostrof have a similar figurant in their 
houses to carry out letters and money, whom they call “ Artelsh- 
tshik.” Ho is generally g long-be^ed lines, and by virtue of 
his heard a trustworthy man, for he is often Employed to carry 
hundreds of thousands, wtbout any uneasiness being felt for 
their safety. "WTien we consider the numbers already mentioned, 
the servants, and the servants’ servants, and that many of them 
are married, and live in the house writh all their et etrteiw, it will 
be admitted that a Kussian house must be tolerably tvcll filled 
and swarming in every comer. The whole of the lower regions 
is commonly given up to them, where they pack themselves as 
well as they can with btm and baggage, home-made ftiraiturc, and 
household utensils, not forgetting the pictures of saints, and their 
everlasting lamps. 

Tot it is well knowm that a Russian'noblcman, in spite of his 
traift of servants, or perhaps because of his train of servants, is 
very badly served. As no one will do what is “not in his place,” 
a commission has a vast number of hands to go. through beibm 
it is executed. Ayalet is asked for a glass of water; he tells a 
footman, who calls to a scullion; he is found sleeping somewhere, 
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and after a long search after a decanter, runs to the 'spriiw, and 
the water comes, }>erli:tps, at last, when his master is n© u>nger 
thirsty. “Slugs! pasluish!” (here, servant! here!)is called from 
a door. “Sei tshas! sei tshasl sei ininut!" (directly! directly! 
this luinutc!) is answered from above and below, from staircase 
and courtyard. • The caller traits a quarter of an hour, but no one 
conies; for Paul supposes that Ivan is gone, and Mattvei knows 
tliat Vauka heard as well a.« he. The call is repeated. “Shiga! 
pa.sluis]u!” and “ Sei tshas!” is echoed back, but no servant comes; 
and a hundred times a day a man may be convinced of the truth 
of the Eussian proverb, tvljich says, “Sei tslms” means to-morrow 
morning, and “Sei minut” this day week. Yet they JEincy there 
is no doing without a retinue of servants. 

“Ah! you really cmbarims me with your kind visit,” said 

Prince N-to a iriend who came unexpectedly to dine with 

him. “I must apologise to you, for you will be very badly 
attended to. Oiic-half of my servants are gone hunting with my 
son; 1 have sent out some on business myself; and my good 
mother, who has driven out of town to my a visit, has taken 
away neai’ly all the rest.” Kevertheless, tnere were five diligent 
pair of liiuuls to wait on twelve persona. 

, It is siiiguhu' that the male servants should be much more 
niimLiuus than the female, (ieiierally tlie rooms are swept and 
tile beds made by men, and tlie ladies, in addition to their wait¬ 
ing-maids, have a diamherlain who attends them everywhere. 
'I’hc waiting-damsels are of all nations; arch Parisian grisettes; 
Swiss maidens pining with liome-sickBess; Swedes from Stock-: 
holm come to seek a better fortune, i.r. more money; (iemian 
Amalias, or Matildas, who write sentimental verses; Jlussian 
Sofiukas or Olgas, very discontented at the number of foreigners 
they sec prtfciTeil to themselves; and over Rll this pot puurri of 
nation ,!iiy ihe same Russian sauce is poured. They speak a 
jargon of half Russian, lialf hVcach, garnished witli manv other 
rrords I'rom many other languages; they must dress gaily and 
f^iouably to please their mistresses, try to make thonisclvcs 
agreeable, and fall in with the prevailing tone. 

Tlie nurses occupy a remarkable iwsitioni in Russia, the same 
or nearly so that they do with all the Caucasian nations, among' 
whom the nurse remains oftet) tor life; the friend and adviser of 
her foster-child, and where a noble or princely house is sure to 
contaiii a whole chorus of nurses, as weU those of the grown-up 
as of the younger children, and of the master and mistress of the 
famil}'. tio long as she remams in the bouse, the unr-se is 
alwa}'s an object of distinguished regard to all her houscmiites; 
she is flattered and spoiled! on all sides, and as everj'thing is done 
to please her lor the sake of the child, she seldom lails to turn 
out a very capricitiins, bold, (^irosive, and particularly well-fed 
peraon. Entrusted with the mother^ eosdieat treasure, the 
nurse accompanies her lady everywhere—^to church, to the pro- 
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menadc, to the. bohdoir, and in the carriage. As these nurses 
are peasant-women who have not laid aside the habits of their 
homes, and yet whose places demand a certain richness of dress, 
the national female costume is seen in them in its fnllu.st splen¬ 
dour, as the male costume is Avith the coachmen. The Russian 
nurses are seen on the public walks in rich gold 1)rocaded stuffs, 
and high kakoshniks of false and real pearls on their heads; the 
joyous look, the red cheeks of these gaudy peacocks, the bold¬ 
ness and assurance of their demeanour, explain at once the rela¬ 
tion in which they stand. Long after their period of service has 
ex]>ircd, they receive abundance of presents from the family, 
whoso favour is extended also to the foster-children. Some¬ 
thing of superstition is mingled with this kindness, as in almost 
every custom of the Russians, for they ascribe to the nurse and her 
children all manner of mysterious influence over the nursling. 

The frcrraans resident in Russia relate terrible stories of these 
Russian nurses. Their childlike gaiety and humour fit them 
pecidiarly for sport and merriment with children; but on the 
other hand, when they got out of patience, they have recourse 
to the most barbarous and inhuman means to quiet their noisy 
little charges. For instance, striking them on the head till they 
are stupefied, holding them by the feet with their head down¬ 
wards till the blood mounts to the head, and shaking them so 
violently as to throw them into convulsions, besides frightening 
the elder children by dressing themselves up as ghosts. Other 
tricks so detestable have been attributed to them that they Avill 
not bear repetition. A lady who had had a Russian muse told 
me frightful stories of what she had endured from her, and 
seemed to think it little short of a miracle that she had escaped 
with so-much health and understanding after such treatment. 
The following anecdote is not the only one of the .kind I have 
heard in St. Petersburg:—A family of rank came to St. Peters- 
biurg from Moscow on businc.ss. Going one day to pay a visit 
in the city, they left their daughter, a cnild five years of age, at 
home with her muse. On their retiun in the evening the half- 
intoxicated nurse fell at their feet shedding a torrent of tears, 
and exclaiming, “ Pamiluit3^e; vuinovat, vuinovat!” (Have com- 
hassion on me; I am guilty, I am guilty!); and told them how she 
nad left the child a few minutes 4one, and that when she canfe 
back it )vas nowhere to be found, it had been stolen. The despair¬ 
ing parents made every possible search, but in vain, and were at 
length compelled to return childless to Moscow. The nurse 
appeared so wretched that she Avas forgiven. About three years 
afrerAA'anls the father came again to St. Petersburg, and while 
passing one day through the streets, thinking of his lost Anninka, 
ne he^ a feeble voice crying out, “Papinka, papinka!” (Papa, 
papa!) He turned and saAvuis little daughter muffled in r^s^ 
miserable and sickly, sitting in a cart dratra by a filthy beggar- 
woman. “'Woman, where did you got that child?” cried he,' 
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seiziug her and snatching the child, who sunk soiibing and half 
naked in his arms. On examination, it appeared that me beggar 
had bought the poor little creature from the nurse for twenty 
rubles, and reduced her to the state in which she was Ibund, 
purposely to excite compassion, lleggiug is no longer permitted 
by me police, and such things are now more likely to happen in 
London or Paris than in St. Petersburg. 

In many wealthy families a good music-maSter is often re¬ 
tained, and in some, particnlany in the provinces, a private 
band. lu fact, it is easy enough for a nobleman to get one 
togetlicr; his peasants are always at hand, and leant as eadly to 
play on the violin as to clean his boots. It is only necessary to 
n.avc a German musician in the house, which is indeed somewhat 
expensive, and to let him tutor them for a time, till a band is 
formed; and then at a ball, or on any such occasion, the lord has 
only to muster the stove-heaters and superfluous table-deckers 
to have a very tolerable orchestra. Ucre and there, where the 
taste is more refined, three or four well-paid German musicians 
will be found ou the establishment; but mis is rare, and so are 
the ])rivatc horn-bands, which foreigners on their first arrival at 
St. Petersburg seem to'expect to hear from every house. 

On some of the estates schools have been established, where a 
select number of peasant-j'ouths are taught reading, writing, &c. 
in order to render them ser\ icealilc afterwards, as gardeners and 
baililTs, or in St. Petersburg as grooms of the chamber and seinre- 
tarics. These youths bring with them the capacity for ftirther 
improvement. Many of then^ acquire the arts of reading and 
writing, tliey themselves scarcely know how, and even the little 
postilions may often be seen in a corner of the stables diligently 
forming the letters with their frozen fingers. !Notliitig can ex¬ 
cite the surprise of a stranger more than tlie extraordinary pas¬ 
sion for reading now prevalent among servants in Kussia. The 
greater part of the ante-chambers of the nobles, 'where there are 
always a number of servants assembled, arc regular reading- 
rooms; those who are not playing at draughts, the favourite 
^me, are ^nerally reading. It is no rare thing to see six or 
eight in dinerent corners thus engaged; and if their occupation 
stnkcs a.fbreigner, who expects nothing but laziness and bar¬ 
barism, with admiration, as indicative of advancing civilization, 
his admiration will rise to astonishment if he give himself Uie 
trouble of inquiring into the nature of their stumes. A transi¬ 
tion of Bourrienne’s Mbmoires, .Karamsin’s History of Russia, 
the Fables of Kruilofl^, tlie Novels of Prince Odojevsky, the 
Tries of Baron Brambiires, Bantysh Kamensky’s History of 
Lesser Russia, Polevoy’s Outlines of the History of the “World, 
a translation of the J^iieid,- and others of the same kind, arc the 
■works he wiU find. I know not whether our domestics .have 
yet risen to Luden’s History of the Germans, or Rauln^’a 
Hoheostaufen. 
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It is worthy of remark, that the youJ^ literattire of Eussia, 
which has alr^y produced much that ii eitcellcnt, as yet entirely 
unknown to us, has hitherto thrown off none of a base and 
spurious kind. That with the good much that is worthless exists, 
is undeniable, particularly in the scientific branches, Avhero all 
is good for nothing; but as it was calculated for the educated 
classes, it contains nothing vnlgar, insipid, or comnton. I^io 
servants, and such of the lower classes as arc more and more 
becoming readers, are compelled to satisfy their literary appetite 
with wholesome feod. Their taste will refine itself in conse¬ 
quence, and enough has already been written in Bussia to keep 
a aealons reader in breath. Circulating libraries abound in St. 
Fetersburg. In the provinces, of course, it is more difficult ta 
obtain books; and there, many really touching examples of the 
literary yearnings of the people are related. I knew an old 
chamberlain, wdio, in his leisure hours, had learned Kmiloff s 
Fables by heart, and had rend Karamsin’s History of Bussia six 
times through, because he coidd get no other books. All that 
is written about Napoleon among us is translated directly into 
Russian, and read by all classes; in the ante-chambers ]>articu- 
larly, with uncommon ardour. 


CHAPTER XL 


TltEAnBENAnS. 

At no time are the streets of St. PetershuTg wanting in soldiers 
a^id military processions; hut most uninterrupted and diligent 
are the rush and roll of flags and drums, and the steady tramp of 
the military in the streets of that part of the city called by the 
Russians Liteinaya, which the troops must pass through Oh 
entering the city from the Vilborg side, over Stmday Bridge, and 
which moreover contiuns a number of military institutions: the 
barracks and stables'for the artillery, and the twm arsenals, the 
the new and the old. The old arsenal, an enormous building, 
was erected by Count Ortoff at his own cost, and presented m 
the Empress Catherine.* "Hie new one ■was built by the 
Emperor Alexander, in a very'magnificent style. Bofib are dtled 
'witn glittering weapons, trophies, old military engines, and ant!» 

* Such patriotic gifts are not rare amorv the veahhj Mii^ects of the RussiaHi 
jMrora. Vo often hoar, Count has given a miUlcnito raUa a: corps of ehdota; 
tbM Friooe has buUt a barrack at hit own oxpeoMt that mefebant •***«* 

boa glvtt to some public library a hundred thousand ruldes. Ta the ywr 
magniftdenl oflbHngs of this kind were made; but oven Ih times of peace, not oni^ 
fegactef Uo .left to the atate, but, what is more remarkaUe, donations vivoi^tx* 

nade. . > 
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q^Q^ies of impurtanee in Kussian faietory. A short ncoouat of 
Uem xa&y not be uninterestiug to the reader; particolai^^ii# this 
subject has been much neglected in the different works on St. 
Petersburg; wliich is the more remarkable, as every thing here is 
open to everybody. 

The endless ranges of apartments in both arsenals are adorned 
with countless numbers of trophies formed of different weapons; 
innumerable dags, and instruments of murder, elegantly an-auged" 
into garlands, tapestries, and chamber oraljcsques, as if tbeywere. 
dowers and Ihut; children of X’omoua and Flora, and not the 
work of the Cyclops: the implements of Jtlars and the Furies. 
Man loves to sport poetically witli tlie serious. Among all 
nations the military dress is variegated, gay, glittering, and 
adorned. 'While our citizens go about their peaceful employ¬ 
ments in sad-coloured garments, our warriors go to battle 
shining in all the colours of the rainbow. One would think 
black were a more fitting colour, the better to remind them of 
the melancholy nature of their trade; to diminish their thirst for 
slaughter, to which the outwai'd pomp of their business seems 
almost to invite. Tlicir weapmns should not be displayed in ele¬ 
gant ornamental compositions in ai'senuls, but kept idled up in 
the vaults of their churches; perhaps wars would then be loss 
frequent, and anus nob to be taken up lightly, hut only in the 
name of God and our native land. 

Some of the historical souvenirs and antiquities arc highly, in¬ 
teresting. For example, the standards of the ijtrclitz; huge things 
made of pieces of silk sewed Jogetlier, and adorned with many 
highly original pictures characteristic of that lanaticai Kussiau 
pnetorian hand, who may lie justly called the Janizaries of 
Christianity. They are greatly deserving of the attention of his¬ 
torians; although, as fiir as 1 know, they have not yet been 
noticed hr any. In the middle of the flag sits God the Father, 
holding the last iudgment;' over his head is the azure sky of 
I’aradise; beneatn huu blaze the flames of the infernal gulf; at 
bis right hand stand the just, that is, a chorus of Bussian priests, 
a division of Strelitzcy, and a number of hcardqd Kussians; to 
his leit, the unbelievers and the wicked, that is, a tribe of Jews, 
Turks, and Tartars, negroes; ^d another cijiwd in the dresses 
of Nyemtzi, or German West Europemts. Under each group 
the nahonal name is inscribed; and so, also, by those tormented 
in the flames of hril. “ A Turban, a Germtnt, a Miser, a Mur¬ 
kier,!’ &e. Many, angels, armed with iron r^s, are buried in 
delivering the rest of the unbelievers, the shrieking Jews, 
Mahomeuaus, and other infidels, to the custody of the devils. 
Snch unnoticed pictures as these often speak more plainly than 
anything else what is passing in the secret soul. iMear the flags 
he a number of ffie. aecoutrements of the Strelitzes, and the 
iinaras of their patron saints. Each saint has its oum little-ease; 
of which a whole row, ^stened to straps, were worn on the breast. 
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in a fashion simile to the Circassians. Some Russian cannon of 
the period are also placed here: they are very large, cast in iron, 
and ornanicuted with silver and gold. 

To every emperor and empress since Peter the Great a separate 
apartment is devoted, containing the clothes, weapons, and 
utensils belonging to them; with the instruments of war in use 
at that time, imiforms, &c. &c. The uniforms of distinguished 
generals, with all their orders, crosses, and ribbons, are here de¬ 
posited in glass cases; many thousand ells of historically inte¬ 
resting ribbons figure among them. With the help of this cabinet 
a very good history of the Russian army might be composed. 
We may here learn that the Semeonotf and Preobrasnanski 
regiments of the guards, the most important and celebrated 
legions, the core of the Russian prastorian bands, during their 
century of existence, have changed their uniforms fi ve-and-twenty 
times; and that it docs not now in the least resemble what it was 
a hundred years ago. The changes of the Russian soldier fS-orn 
white to black, from red to green, from long to short, and troni 
wide to narrow, are more manifold than those from caterpillar to 
chrysalis—from chrysalis to butterfly. In the chamber of 
Alexander there are not less than sixty orders that he wore; the- 
broad ribbon of the order of St. George, however, is not among 
them; the emperor would not accept it, idthougb it wjis decreed 
him several 'times by the chapter of the order and the senate. 
This order is only given for a great battle won, for the preserva¬ 
tion of the empire, or the restoration of peace by a series of 
military exploits; and the emperor, who could not ascribe one of 
these deeds to himself personally, refiised the honour, in order 
to maintain the credit of die order and its laws. 

Ever since Peter the Great, the Russian emiierors have volun¬ 
tarily subjected themselves to their oivn -laws and ordinances, 
and thereby given their subjects a great example. The pike 
which Peter carried as a volunteer in )iis own army, the uniforms 
he wore as sergeant, captam, and colonel, the leathern shirt ho 
wore as a carpenter, all of which are preserved in the arsenal, 
constantly warn his successors to follow his example. In Peter’s 
apartment there is stOl kept the cabriolet he made use of to 
measure the roads; the nurnbec of rernlutions made by the 
wheels are shown by the macMnery contained in the box behind. 
On the lid of this box is a ennous old picture represendng 
Peter’s method of travelling. It is a portrait of the cabriolet it¬ 
self, drawn by one horse, and driven by Peter. Behind him are 
newly-built Wises, and gardens laid out; before him a fore^ 
and a wilderness, to the annihilation of wbi^ he is boldly pro¬ 
ceeding; behind him the heavens are serene, before him the 
clouds are heaped up like rocks. As this picture Was proi- 
bably designed by Peter himself, it shows what he thought of 
himself. 

In remarkable contrast with the little, modest cabriolet of the 
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road-makmg and measuring emperor is the great triumphal car, 
with its flags and kettle-drams, which Peter the Second drove 
before the band of his guards, at the time when the ladies wore 
hooD-pctticoats and the gentlemen long perriwiga. Paul’s rock¬ 
ing-horse ; Peter the Third’s Holstein cuirassiers, which were so 
great a cause of vexation to the native Russians; Senka Rasin’s 
state chair of ebony, garnished with rude pistols instead of lace, 
the uniform of General Aliloradovitsh,* in which the hole made 
by the bullet that pierced his heart in the revolt of the J4th of 
December is yet to be seen: all furnish employment for tlie 
imagination of the historian. 

In this collection, the accoutrements of neighbouring states 
have not been neglected; even tlie c<iuipments of the Japanese 
and Chinese may here be studied. The ctiirasses and coats of 
mail of the Japanese guards are made of tortoise-shell, which cover 
the whole body, and are put together in small scales: the face is 
concealed in a black mask representing on open-mouthed dragon. 
The Chinese soldier is clothed troni head to foot in tluckly- 
wadded cotton: if he cannot move about much in battle, he must 
be, at all cveuts, in some measure protected against arrows and 
cudgels. G-rimacing masks arc also in tise among them. The 
timid have everywhere a great wish to infu.se into others, by 
means of disguises, that terror which they cannot inspire their 
own courage. The Chinese weapons appear to have the same 
aim; among them is a halberd, of wliich the edge of the axe is 
nearly si.x. feet long—an instrument of murder Avhich would re¬ 
quire a free space of ten feet diameter for every soldier to wield 
properly; it seems intended fur the destruction of giants; hut a 
Roman soldier with bis short sword would liave hee/i quite safe 
from it. Countless as are the uniforms, tJicre is scarcely one 
to which the Russians have not onee been opposed, the Japanese 
not excepted, and scarcely one from which they have not tom 
some trophy of victory'. 

Then m the arsenals of St. Petersburg are splendid silver 
sMelds of Turkish leaders; Polish, Prussian, French, anid Persian 
flags ; and at least a thousand ells of silk in Tiukish standards, 
besides a whole heap of crescents taken from the mosques. In 
one room we have an opportunity of admiring the singular forms 
of keys among various nations, belonging to Persian, Orasinian, 
and Turkish fortresses stormed by the Russians. By every bunch 
Of keys is a view of the city that surrendered them. 

A cannon-foundry is annexed to the new arsenal, where -a 
powerful steam-engine is at work. The borers are held firm, and 
the heavy metal pieces of ordnance are made to turn on them by 
the steam-engine; more force is thus given to the tlirust by their 
own weight tiian the lighter borer could impart. I should like 

' * Tb« ccMumiind of the emperor to deposit the uniform of o general or coimniuider 
In o public plaoe, the areenals of St. FeterAorg m Moscow, or in anj chur(^^l8 a 
(tMolIkur diatlnotion which has ohiy fiillen to the lot of a few patriots. 
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to see tbe man who has now and then cast a gl^ce on the 4ial- 
jjlate of time,, stud could walk among these fire-vomiters wwid 
emotion. Tmy, in the schools, m the workshops, they are 
labouring also at the grandeur of the empire. The merchant in his 
speculations, and the mechanic improving in his manipulations, 
are toiling indirectly to increase its iiowcr and extent; but the 
cannon-founder stands in more immediate reference to future 
battle, and all bis work betrays too evidently his hostile purpose. 
Every touch-hole that he bores, every gun’s mouth that he 
polishes, excites, in a warlike and growing state like liussia, hope, 
fear, compassion, and the lust of battle. 

From this foundry the marine as well as the land artiUcry is 
supplied; we saw here giuis to carry one hundred and twenty 
pound balls. God give these monsters full draughts from oceau's 
beakers, and sink them to its lowest depths, where, oblirious 
of their fires, they may become the lilc-bowls of the sli.ark, and 
a sale dwelling and deposit for tlic oyster and its brood! Such 
must, ill fact, be the destuiy of many. Tlie workman knows not 
whether he toils at a fire-vomiter or a water-drinker—at a giver 
of dcatli or a protector of life—at a liurler of thunder or a house 
for a mute fish. 

tVheii the cannon arc cast, bored, and finished, amid the songs 
of the workmen—(a Kussiati workman is always singing, whether 
in the service of Ceres or of ilars)—they are brought to the place 
of trial, where they arc thoroughly examined by the engineers 
and masters of the works, till at last the master sets Ms stamp 
upon them and baptizes them. The heavy birth is accoinplisbed. 
“ Go on thy bloody path, thou giant child, and let thy first stam¬ 
mering be in tliimaer 1 ^are the enemy from the paternal fields I 
Be thy country’s truest friend and turn thy forehead to the foe, 
that her t emples may .stand, her gardens bloom, and her children 
fiourish in peace!” 

The fiuisued cannon are. piled up in the spacious inner courts 
of ilie arsenal. We saw as many here, rcemy to tlie last nail, 
witli rammer, match, and sponge, as would have sufficed to give 
tho spectacle of the battle of Leipsic over agw. We counted 
eight hundred in one place, as yet all free from crime and blood; 
but they bear evil in. their hearts, and but await the wave of ime 
mighty hand to begin, with the aid of a thousand willing ones, 
their destruedve flight. 

The veil that hangs over Europe’s future is impenetrable, and 
t^e West looks wiui terror for the moment when it shall be 
raised. Where will he the theatre?—^what the parts that willbo 
plnyed by those actors, now ready paints and dressed? Whose 
is we burnuig city?—whose the host at w^fa they are to aim? 
To whom will victory give the palm? Will they enter Viemm, 
or Berlin, or Paris? Triumphant, to threaten yet further, w 
captive and fettered, as silent trophies to adorn their pabh^ 
bimdings? _ ..... 



The courts of the arsenals are filled trith balls, the dbbrs and 
passages adorned with them in pyramids. They a^ black, and 
no prophetic or fate-proclaiming spirit-hand lips yet. inscribed 
upon them “The—of November, 18—, to appew in the market¬ 
places of Olmiitzor “ in the spring of 18—, rvith the lirst swaJr 
lows, in Constantinopleor “ to awaken up the English saiiots 
at Whitanntideor “ to greet the Parisians on New Year’s EveV’ 
or “in 19—, to bring the rebellious Swedes to submission;’,’ or 
“ in 1910, to make the Chinese*pliant.” In fact, so large a fiitnrC 
lies before the Russian cannon-balls, their destiny is so adveh- 
turons, that Fancy is tamed when she ponders on all the possible 
events in tlieir existence, and on all the pens and printing- 
presses to which the description of their exploits may give em¬ 
ployment. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE IMl>ERt.U. IWRACES. 

When the Emperor Paul began to he afraid of his subjects, he 
entrenched himself behind the strong walls of tlie Michailow 
Samok (fort). Ue pidlcd down the old Summer Palace* on the 
Fontanka, and built hr its stead one of granite, surrounded by 
Avails and ditches, and bristling Avith cannon, and dedicated it to 
the Archangel Michael, according to Russian custom, which de¬ 
dicates to protecting saints and angola not only churches, but 
fortresses, castles, and other buildings. The castle has a more 
gloomy exterior than the other palaces of St. Petersburg, and an 
extraordinary style of architecture. It is an immense, high, 
strong, massive square, Avhose fotir facades all differ the one 
from the other. The ditches arc agam partly fiUed up, and laid 
out in gardens, butthc'main entrance is still reached over several 
drawbndges, like a knightly castle in the middle ages. In the 
square before the chief gate stands a roonAiment, insignificant 
enough as a work of art, Avhich Paul erected to Peter the Great, 
with the inscription, “Prodhdu Pravnuk” (the Grandson to the 
Grand&tber). Over the principal door, which is overloaded 
with arcltitectural ornaments, is inscribed in golden letters a 
passage fi-om the Bible in .the old Slavonian language: “ On thy 
house will the blessing of the.I.nrd rest forevermore.’’ This 
prophecy was badly fril&llod, for the emperor had only inhabited 
the house three months when he met his death from a hand tiiat 
his cannon could not protect Mm againsu 

* la oppoalUon to iUa old Simmuy Pabco, theninid rotdmco or.lIn enparto'lt 
fshBed the AVlnta Filtee; which aaise, ttoce the dieappeemioe ot the tttfmst 
FklMe,” to BM«Blnglen. 
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The palace was Iwiiilt with extraordin^ Tiq>idity:' five thou* 
sand men were emifioyed on it dmly till its completion. To diy 
the wafts more ^ckly, large. iron plates were made red-hot, 
and fastened to the walls for a time. Nevertheless, the masses 
of stone and lime were not to be dried so rapidly, and very soon 
after the death of the emperor the palace was abandoned as quite 
uninhabitable. Although it has been completely repaired, it has 
never been dwelt in since, but applied to other purposes. The 
expense of the building was not> less than eighteen millions of 
rubles, lly taking sufticient time to it, it might easily have been 
done for six millions. The halls and spaces of the castle are 
large and labyrinth-like. A splendid marble staircase leads to 
the first story, and the vestibules and corridors are paved with 
beautiful kinds of marble. The floorings of the saloons were 
taken from the Tauride Palace, because the new ones could not 
be waited for. They have since been restored to tlieir old places. 
Tlic rooms where Paul was murdered arc scaled and walled up. 
The llussians generally do this with thp rooms in which their 
parents die. They have a certain dread of them, and never 
enter them willingly. The' Emperor Alexander never entered 
them. The present emperor, who dreaded neither the cholera 
in Moscow, nor revolt in St. Petersburg, nor the dagger in 
Warsaw, but shows a hold countenance everywhere, has viewed 
them several times. These rooms, easily recognisable from with¬ 
out by their darkened and dusty windows, are on the second 
story. The apartments of the beautiful La^nchin arc directly 
under, on the first floor. They are now inhabited by the keeper 
of the castle. The stairs whicli led down from them are broken 
away. During tlic reign" of Alexander, the castle fell so much 
into decay, that'when Nicholas caused it to be restored, it cost 
sixty-two thousand rubles merely to remove the dirt and rub¬ 
bish. 

The old Michailoff Palace is now the abode of the School of 
Engineers. One hundred and fifty youn^ persons here receive 
their mathematical and physical education. . Its gardens are filled 
ivith blooming young cadets, who play and exercise there.; and 
the former audience and baiiqiietiiig-rooms are partly used as 
school, examination, sleeping,, and eating-rooms tor the pujnls, 
and partly to hold collections of various objects of a very attrac¬ 
tive kind, of the highest interest for lltissian engineering and the 
science of fortification. It is wonderful what progress uiey have 
already made in this branch. - • 

. Itussia, with reference to its military fbrtificatidns, is divided 
into ten circles. To the objects relating to the ibrtiftcation of 
each circle a separate hall is devoted; fti large presses in .tile 
halls are kept all the plans, general and speem, of already ex*, 
isting 'Or projected foitrcsses; Each fhrtxess has its own press 
for tile mafirieLi in which are s'pecimens of the bricks, kinds of 
earth, and the difierent rocks wlych lie in the neighhpurhQod, 
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and of wbioh the fortresses are, or are to be,.eon3trueted. Lastly, 
on large stands in the middle of the halls are to be see^ all- the 
fortified places in Russia, modelled in clay and wood, and nith 
such exactness, that not the slightest elevation ^or sinking of the 
ground, not a tree or a house, is forgotten. In this manner are 
presented, among others, the most striking pictiures of KicT* 
Keval, and lliga. ■ It is worthy of remark, that among them is a 
complete representation of all the castles of the Dardanelles, with 
their bastions and towers, and the most minute details of all the 
little creeks of the Hellespont, and the neighbouring heights and 
rocks. By means of these models, the whole plan of attack on 
the Dardanelles could be directed from St. Petersburg. It is a 
question rvhether the English have had a like foresight and pos¬ 
sess a similar picture in detail. Tlie mingling of the castles of 
the Dardanelles wth those already garrisoned by Russian troops 
indicates th.at the Russians already look upon tliem as their own, 
and keeps warm the memory of Alexander’s saying, “ II /nut 
nroir ti n Ht/x de noire mnixon dans Ja poc/ie." 

There can be no doubt that the new MichailofiT Palace, the re¬ 
sidence of the Grand Duke Michael, is J;be most elegant building 
in St. Petersburg. It was built in 1S20 by an Italian of the 
name of Rossi, interior is decidedly the handsomest and 
most tastefni in decoration and foruiturc in the whole city; and 
it b a real cnjo 3 micnt to feast the eye on the noble architectural 
proportions oi the exterior. It would not be easy to give to a 
royal edifice so advantageous a iiosition sis this palace possesses: 
even the Winter Palace has it not. Open from all side.s, it ex¬ 
pands, with all its various wings and court-yards, in the most 
graceful manner, presenting a complete and perfect picture to 
the eye; not a tower, point, or suiicmumerary building to disturb 
the beautiful proportions. Behind the palace lies the Little Sum¬ 
mer Garden, as it is called, whose lofty trees and groups of foliage 
form a pleasing contrast with the elegant architectural lines. 
Before tne chief front is a spacious lawn sprinkled with gracefiil 
little buildings, the tsirf embroidered tvith tufts of flowers and 
shrubs. Tlie inner court is divided from it by an iron grating, 
the design of which, closely examined, must be admitted to be a 
model of good taste. All the out-buildings and numerous courts 
between them are in such harmony with each other and the mmn 
buildiug, that it is evident the whole was one. design, and that 
nothing has been afterwards added or patched on. /dl the build¬ 
ings around are occupied by the establishments of the Grand 
Duke Michael; so much so, that this quarter of the city might 
almost be called his kingdom. Here are the dwellings of his 
officers, his stables, bis riding-school, &c. The latter deserves 
'porticniar mcntimi, as the finest of the kind that exists anywhere- 
£b the establishment fifty yoimg people are instructed in ridinjf, 
and in tdl arts tiiat have the remotest reference to horse or iS^;- 
(V^s objectfond for the carousals in the fine ridinc-housa: 
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whidb tbc conrt i» pitea . present, a number of the iusest horses 
sffe kept, and both horses and riders are so well lodged and fed; 
that it. is a pleosiu'e to pass through the range of clean and eki- 
gant sleeping-rooms, sitting and school-rooms, saddle-rooms, 
stables, &c. All these apartments have double folding.-doors in 
the centre, which stand open the whole day. A long carpet is 
laid along all the floors down to the stable, and the inspector at 
a glance can overlook everything; can satisfy lumsclf whether 
the beautiful white Arabian Asir, so celebrated for his silken hair 
and broad forehead, and the fiery Uaimak of English blood, out of 
3 mare from the Orloff stud, arc in good condiboa. At the same 
time, he can see what the young cadets, who value themselves so 
much on their rosy cheeks and sprouting beards, arc doing in 
their chambers. It is wonderful how pure the air is kept in spite 
of this slight separadon; it is as if the stud were perfumed with 
cau-de-Oologne as well as the cadets. 

Tile young men go through their course of study in six years. 
Ten are dismissed evciy year to the army as riding-mnsters. The 
art of riding was originally established by Gormans in Kussia; 
but it has undergone various modifications, and the riding-mas¬ 
ters now coming from Germany must go through a school again 
to accomplish the requisite feats of art.. In the Kussian cavury, 
the horses must constantly maintain such parade paces that tfte 
breaking-in they got from one rider is not enough. The poor 
animals feel too painfully the severity of Kussian dbeipliue; and 
there is no army, where, notwithstanding the goodness of the 
horses, so many are destroyed in the hreaking-in and the ])arade 
as in the Kussian. Nevertheless, a tournament or a quadrille 
executed by these beautiful steeds in tbc presence of the court, 
and by a brilliant illmnination, is by no means an iwintcresting 
sjiectaclethe spectators sometimes take a part in it. The riding- 
school is splendidly decorated on these occasions: among other 
things there ore six looking-glasses, so large that the rider can 
sec himself from head to ^t. To keep these glasses in good 
condition, and repair what the horses’ hoofe have sjioiled, mtmt 
bring a good deal of money to the imperial manufactory. 

Within the Michailoff morter, if we may make use of the ex¬ 
pression, is the colossal Kxcroising-house. This manage covers 
a space, unbroken by a single pillar, of six hundred and fifty feet 
long and one hundred and fifty wide. A regiment can go through 
ik evolutions therewith perfect convenience; a battalion may 
manoeuvre there; and two squadrons might fight a battle there. 
This establishment originated, as did nearly all such plans, in' 
St. Petersburg, in thd mne of Paul. Sixteen giant stoves warm, 
the building, and the walls are lined with thwjk' woollen cloth.: 
The roof with its appendages presses on. the tbiek walls with a,;.* 
weight of three hundred frtousaud hundred wc%ht; the iron ro^. 
alone weigh twelve .millions e^t •>«, forty thouwastdi 

pounds, and to this must be added three thousand great, tifttidcft 
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of tree* made ttse of in the wood-work, and two fhongnhd ^iwe 
fethoms of iron plates with which the whole is covered Wiwont. 
iDie Circassians may be generally seen here busied in ^eir ifesits 
of horsemanship, or shooting at a mark, at which times a stu¬ 
dent in acoustics may make many interesting observations. ■ A 
pistol-shot awakens so prodigious an echo, that heard from the 
Street one might fancy the whole building falling in one crash. 

When Potemkin, tne cowpieror of the Khan of the Crimea, 
resided in the Tanride Palace, presented to him, and afterwards 
purchased from him by Catherine, and, with his inordinate love 
of show, animated and adorned those desolate apartments, the 
palace may have answered the expectations raised by its name. 
It should have been seen in the days when the insolent and 
profuse favourite gave his empress a triumphal ffite. It looks 
now like a ball-room on the morning after a festivah The ex¬ 
terior can never have laid claini to any particular beauty, and 
of the best of its contents it has been robbed to adorn other 
■palaces. Although it is now and then inhabited W the imperial 
family in the spring, the ftimiturc is of a very oramary descrip¬ 
tion, the large looking-glasses arc dimmed, the tables and chairs 
old-fashioned; the collection of antiquities displayed in the first 
saloon contains littlq that is valuable or orighiat; and the pictures 
are for the most part bad copies of good originals. The cnormons 
ball-room, the largest in St. Petersburg, is the only part on 
which the palace can pride itself. An idea may be formed of its 
size from the fact, that twenty thousand wax-lights are necessary 
to light it up completely, and that the colossal group of the 
Laocobn at the one end can bo plainly seen from the other only 
by means of a telescope. The last grand festival given here ivas 
on the marriage of the Grand Dnkc Michael, to which occasion 
the present decoraitibns were owing. 'Hie marble is all false, the 
silver is plated copper, the pillars and statufes arc of brick, and 
the pictures Copies. The looking-glasses, although ton feet wide, 
«md lofty_ in j)ro;^rtion, are so badly made, that the surface on 
(uaimination is found to be all in waves and full of bubbles: they 
belong to an early period of the St. Petcrsbnre manufactory, end 
a comparison with the modem productions will show the progress 
made m this branch of industry. , 

In one of the numerous chambers inhabited bv the Emperor 
Alexander, we had an opportunity of stndyii^ the titles of the 
Russian great officers of state, for in the bureaus and drawers we 
ftinnd a number of envelopes with the addreaes p^ted on them: 
“Natschalniku Morskago Shtaba Moy^o”. (To the Chief of my 
Marine Staff); “Glavnonatshalstvnyaantshemu nad Potshtovum 
Department" (T^ the Principal of the Post Departesent). Atable- 
cover with some drops of wax from the candles used by Alexander, 
aad some crayon-drswingB by his admirable Consort EMzabeth, 
and other objects of the same kind, \riti hot be seen without 
bdercst. 
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Tlie Annitshkoff Palace is much more fre^ntly inhabited by 
the present imperial family than the Tauride Palace. The former 
stands on the great Prospckt in the neighbourhood of the Fon- 
tonka, and closes the brilliant range of palaces in that street. It 
was originally built by Elismbeth, and bestowed on Count 
Kasumoifsky, then twice bought by Catlierine, and twice given 
to Prince I'otemkin; it is now the favourite abode of the emperor, 
and handsomely built, hut has no particular historical interest. 
A part of the court constantly resides here; here alsp the emperor 
holds the greater number of Ms councils, receives ambassadors, 
&c.: hence the cabinet of St. Petersburg may be called the 
cabinet of Annitshkod^ as that of London is called the cabinet of 
St. James’s, and that of Paris the cabinet of the Tnilcries. 

The pitiless flames of 1837 having consumed the whole of the 
splendid interior of the Winter Palace, the White Hall, and the 
Hall of St. (ieorge, the Hall of the Generals, with its four 
hundred portraits of marshals, admirals, and generals; the apart¬ 
ments of the empress witli all their costly contents, tlic labour of 
thousands of hands; the sjdendid malachite vases, and beautiful 
chimney-picccs and pillars of Jasper; a detailed account of the 
palace as it formerly ms» would possess little intcre^. 

Those who have scon tlic Winter Palace before the conflagra- 
■ tion will liardly reflect without sorrow on the enormous mass of 
wealth and •industry devoured by the greedy flames. It is a 
question whether, since the burning of Peraepolis, so many and 
such precious fruit.s of human art and labour have witMn sue 
hours vanished into smoke. The glorious and prosperous reigns 
and the magnificent courts of Elizabeth and Catherine, and the 
tasteful courts of Alexander and Nicholas, had for nearly a cen¬ 
tury been amassing these treasures. The cflect of this one 
conflagration on the indiutry of St. Petersburg has been and still 
must be great. It will demand millions to restore what has been 
lost. Tlie fortunes of many families—mvy, many new branches of 
industry—^may be said to have arisen from the ashes of the Winter 
Palace. The fire makes an epoch in the history of the djy. 
From it many families date therr titles and diplomas, their rise 
and prosperity; many also their disgrace and Ml. 

Ilie smtes of apartments were perfect lah 3 ninths; it is said that 
not less than six thousand persons bad their abode there. Even 
the cMef of the imperial household, who had filled that post for 
twelve years, was not, it is said, perfectly acquainted ivith all 
parts of the building. As in the forests or the great landholders 
many colonies are formed for years together, of which the owner 
takes no .notice, so there nestled many a one in this palace not 
included amongst the regular inhabitants. The watchers on the 
roof, placed there lor diflercut ptuposcs, among wlhers to keep the 
water in the tanks from freezing during the winter by casting in 
red'hot balls, built themselves huts between the chiimieys, took 
theit wives aud children there, and even kept poultry mid goats. 
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Hrhich fed on the grass of the roof: it is said that at last some cows 
were introduced, hut this abuse had been corrected before the 
occurrence of tlie fire. 

The Hermitage joins the Winter Palace to the cast; then 
follow the imperial theatre,' some other palaces belonging to 
OTivate persons, and last of all the hlarble Palace. Without 
doubt, evurjr one on hearing this name will picture to lumself an 
elegant, white, gay-looking palace, shining from afar like a temple 
of Solomon on the banks of the Neva, and ivill not be a little 
astonished to find it a dark, fortress-looking building. Such at 
least is its appearance among the cheerful, smiling psuaces of St. 
Petersburg, though it might not be so striking in gloomier cities. 
It ought more properly to have been called the Granite Palace, 
for much more granite and iron have been employed on it than 
marble. The extraordinary massive walls are bmlt of blocks of 
granite, the supports of the roof are iron beams, the roof itself 
IS sheet copper, the window-frames are gilded copper. The palace 
was last iuhabited by the Grand Duke Constantine, and is now evi¬ 
dently much neglected. The above-named are the only imperial 
residences in St. Petersburg itself. The number of the present 
imperial fornUy (the Bussian throne was never suiTounded by so 
many princes and princesses as at present) affords room for 
conjecture that later travellers will find mure palaces to describe. 


CHAPTER Xm. 

THE IIEKHITAGE. 

It is a well-known fiict, that Catherine built her Hermitage, as 
Frederick built his Sans-Souci, and Numa Pompillns his grotto of 
Egeria. So many have made a pilgrimage to the Hermitage and 
told of its splendours, that it seems a twice*totd tale to speak of 
it again. As it is said, however, that the building, or at least 
the greater part of it, is to be pulled down and re-constructed on 
8 new plan, and as we may be the last to speak of it as Catherine 
arranged it, those who are not prepared to pack their travelUng- 
tnmks and set off for the north this winter, will not perhaps 
object to- another description of the doomed, edifice. The trea- 
Bures contained in the place ore, moreover, so abundant, that, 
thousands might wander through it, and every one find some-' 
thiiig new, that had escaped the attention of his predecessors, 

,< ’ The Hermitage, therefore, he it sold for the hundredth and 
the last time (?), is no cloistered solitude, no rocky grotto hidden 
amid the waters of the Neva’s mnnnurb^' sources, hut a magni¬ 
ficent mdace, a great temple of the Moses, loffily and momy 
ttiTonea mouth of the broad 
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mental enjoyment has an altar reared in its honour^ The fhrests 
of masts excepted, no forests are here to be seen;, nor, except the 
bears and foxes worn by the St. Petersburg iUganU on the court 
quay, are there any wild animals in tliis wflderness: the rocks of 
this solitude are chiselled, polished, and perforated by well- 
frequented saloons; the hermit is an empress; the muses, nympha, 
and other divinities of the woods, are visible and warm-blooded 
princesses and countesses &d with the nectar and ambrosia of the 
inmerial table. 

The empress built this magic temple for the recreation of her 
leisure in the conversation of men of learninf;,’ and for the pre¬ 
servation of the productions of art; and it is well known how 
attractive, how splendid and luxurious, were the evenings passed 
here, when the business transacted in the Winter Palace was 
ended, and when, traversing the covered passages and bridges 
that connected the buildings, she entered her own magic crea¬ 
tion, where she had formed a little republic of arts and letters. 
We possess mauy aix alluring picture by Storch,^by DuprS de 
St. Maure, and by others who took a part in those evenings, of 
the perfoct freedom and equality that reigned here, in accoimnce 
with the ukases suspended in all the apartments of the palace. 
Musicians displayed their talents, artists their works, and men of 
wit their opinions; and the pictures which we see elsewhere only 
as allegoTical representations of art and science-loving princes, 
were hero every day realised. On the roof of the building, the 
mighty Scrairamis of the north had created a garden with flowers, 
shrubs, and lofty trees, heated in winter by subterranean vaults, 
and illuminated in summer, and maw might here really esteem 
their abode more splendid than the Grecian Olympus. 

It is true the soul is now wanting to the whole, yet enough 
remains to quicken the spirit and warm the heart. Catherine’s 
garden yet blooms, though the birds she fed have long since 
moulted their feathers for die last time. Her theatre is so un- 


ebanged that a representation might be given in it to-morrow, 
if the actors conld be reanimated; the laws she made for the 
etiquette of her literary evenings are still suspended in the apart¬ 
ments—they want only a second Catherine to put Uiem again in 
force; the hbraij, the collection of pictures, the museum, are still 
ftieve as she left them;, nothiim m yet hnured, only here and 
there something added. In anomer year au will be changed^ and 
Cathmine’s court of love and the Muses transformed into—^what? 

The great |ncture collection eantmns mamy ftiat are renowned 
.all over the world, and may well enchant the eyes of connotsseurs, 
p^cttlarly those who admire the iSTetherlands scheel of pmnting. 
on the whole, there are more Dutch cottages shch as Osta^ 
planted (oflhrmg the stran^st contrast to ue palace to wMefa 
Aeybetosw) than there are Venetian palaces or Homan chnrcfltes ; 
moreNor& German cattle pastmes than Southern Alps; moee 
uatoaated and roasted game thm roasted martyrs; more Imres 
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transfixed by the spit of the cook than St. Sebastiana by the 
arrows of the heathen; more dogs, horses, and cows, than priests, 
prophets, and saintly virions. So numerons are the prodnetiona 
of some of these masters here, that separate halls arc devoted to 
them, and it is scarcely conceivable how enough of their pictures 
were found for other collections. 

The Hermitage is not greatly frequented, as foreigners as well 
as natives must procure tickets. These are given indeed without 
difficulty, yet even this little obstacle is sufficient to keep numbers 
away. Love of ease is, after vanity, the great impulse to all our 
actions, or at least to all our omissions. There are in St. Peters¬ 
burg a number of families of the educated classes who have never 
visited the Hermitage; and how.little is gained compared with 
what might be, even by those who do? When we look at the 
listless faces of ftie sight-satiated public lounging past the pictures, 
we cannot help asking ourselves how so many painters could ever 
obtain such e.xtraoruinary renown. "Where is the enthusiasm 
for their works, the rapture tliey inspire? For four thousand 
paintings reflecting half the natural world and half mankind, a 
two hours’ saunter; for thirty thousand engravings, a few miitules; 
for three rooms full of statues, as many passing looks; for the 
antiquities of Greece, a couple of“Ah's’^ and “Oh's;” and for 
twelve thousand cameos and gems, scarcely a half-opened eye! 

The most admired objects hero arc beyond all doubt the crown 
jewels, and other valuables arranged in a separate cabinet with 
them. For, boast as we may of our higher cultivation, the old 
Adam is so little driven ftom his kingdom, that wc all grasp; 
like children and savages, more eagerly qftcr what is bright and 
glittering than alter that which breathes life and grace. What 
IS the water of Huysdaers forest-brooks to the watet of the 
imperial diamonds? all tlic melting lustre of Carlo IMce to the 
lustre of those pearls? What arc ivll the roses, apricots, and 
juicy pomegranates of Hecraskerk to the oriental splendours of 
the diadem? Cuyp’s green meadows seldom touch the heart, but 
the green of the emerald in yon sceptre fills all hearts with hope 
and longing. 

We human creatures, taken on the whole, are very sensual, 
rapacious, unrefined beings; and where we see hundreds yawning 
in the face of Rembrandt’s “reverend old man,” we scareely see 
one so much a philosopher as not to grow more animated when 
the jewel-keeper grasps his keys and opens that ma|^ cabinet. 
In &t, it would be hard to find elsewhere so many jewels to¬ 
gether. The old connection of Russia tvith India and Fersia has 
brought a quantity of precious stones into the treasury, and 
Utely her own subject mountains have opened their bosoms,, and 
yielded such treasures, that many a private person might be w^- 
contented with what was meant for the imperial uttie finger 
|dbne. Diadems, sceptres, armlets, bracelets, uirdles. rin<ra 
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and if one dared to plnck a nosegay in this sparkling garden, 
many would find a few sprigs sulHcient to place them above ,thc 
care.s of life, 

St. Petersburg has in the Easan Church a copy of St. Peter’s, 
and the Hermitage has a copy of Kaifacllc’s Eoggi. They are 
executed by the best Italian masters in one of the wings built for 
the purpose by the celebrated architect (iiuarenghi. These mag¬ 
nificent pictures they place in a more advantageous light than in 
Rome itself, and they can be better enjoyed here than there. 
In the passages of the Loggi arc displayed some beautiful models 
in wax and ivory, partly representations of Russian popular life, 
which every one interested in the study of Russia will contem¬ 
plate Avith delight. Among other things there is an exquisitely 
wrought settlement of Russian peasants in wax. A wooden 
dAvclling-house shaded by birch-trees is seen on the borders of a 
brook. A fisherman is sitting by the brook, an old bearded 
peasant is at work in the yard, his datqthter is going to the spring, 
the old mother is betbre the door fbeding poultry. - It is a pity 
this pretty rustic picture is composed of such perishable matenals. 
The tareasuros contained in the Ubrary of the Hermitage, although 
they appear in the light of day, arc yet more buried and con¬ 
cealed tnan those of the. saloons of art. Among other interesting 
matters may be seen there the Avhole legacy of Diderot, and 
Voltaire’s library; the books as he used and abused them, Avith 
his marginal notes in pencil, and the thumb-stains and dogs’-ears 
left by his fingers on the covers. 

We have but touched on some of the treasures of this palace, 
but enough has been said to shoAV that a hermit might boldly 
renoimce the rest of the world if allowed to make his cell here, 
where half nature and half mankind are offered to Ms contem¬ 
plation, on canvass, in colour, in marble, glass, and ivory f 
punted, cMsclled, stamped, AA'oven, and printed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FOraULING HOSPITAL. 

The director of the ’ Foundling Hospital of St. Petersburg is a 
German, from one of the Baltic provinces. Indeed, nearly all 
the charitable institutions in Russia are presided over by Ger- 
mwis. ’lYhen I Avent to pay my respects to him, I found him 
busily writing in an elegant study; and as Ms work did not 
admit of delay, he invited me to sit doAvn till he had finished. 
There is some interest in c.xamining tlie study of a man through 
whose hands there pass annually from six hundred to seven hun¬ 
dred millions of rubles (for that is supposed to be the amount of 
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revenue belonging to the hospital), and on whose judgment 
depends, in a great measure, the welfare of nearly thirty thou¬ 
sand human beings; and I was therefore not sorfy of the Idsure 
thus afforded me for contemplating the director’s birds and 
flowers; for some notion may he formed of a man’s character ftoni 
an examination of the objects by which he chooses to be habitu¬ 
ally surrounded. 

At length the director laid his pen aside, and said to me in a 
ftiendly tone, “ Now, sir, I am at your service. Tut what ques¬ 
tions you please to me, and then ive will go and see whatever 
you wish to see.” And thereupon he proceeded, while walking 
up and down the room, to inform me of the history, condition, 
and statistics of the vast instituflon. 

The Vospitivtclnoi Dom, or house of education, of St. Peters¬ 
burg, is of more recent origin than that of Afoscow, of which it 
was only a dependent branch, when instituted by Catherine in 
1770. This new establishment was at first one of very limited 
extent, containing, in 1790, not more than three hundred chil¬ 
dren. Since the commencement of the present century, the 
number ha.s increased with astonishing rapidity, for in 18:17 no 
fewer than trventy-five thousand six hundred of the rising genera¬ 
tion were midcr the direction of this colossal institution. The 
number of children annually brought in has been continually on 
the increase. In 1822 the number amounted to upwards of 
three thousand, ihmi 1830 to I8;i3 it was between four thousand 
and five thousand, and from 1834 to 1837 between five thousand 
and seven thousand. 

No condition is annexed to the reception of the children; all 
are received, and the govermnent has hitherto provided with the 
utmost liberality for the increasing wants oi' the hospital. The 
original endowment of Catherine was insignificant compared to 
the present wealth of the establishment, which has been enriched 
by presonis from private individuals, and by large gifts 1kma 
Alexander, Paul, and Nicholas, till it has become one of the 
wealthiest landed proprietors in Jlussia, not to speak of some 
dozens of millions lent out on mortgage. Alexander, moreover, 
made a gift to the hospital of the monopoly of cards, and of the 
revenue of the Lombard;* and tlie constant ebbing and flowing 
that goes on in the St. Petersburg purses makes the Lombard a 
place of veiy great importance. Thus it is that, in one way or 
another, the annual revenues of the Foundling Hospital do not 
foil short of from six hundred to seven hundred millions of 
rubles, pr about twice the amount of the national revenue of 
Prussia. The annual expenses of the institution are estimated 
at five millions two hundred thousand rubles, and in 1837 the 
buildings then ip progress for its accommodation were expected to 


* The esUbUibment where moitey b lent on [.ledgca; an InsUtuUon whicb in 
almost evei? Continental state is la the hands of the goremincnt. 
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cost two milUons. Antony others, a neat chnreh was in the 
course of erectipn, on. which it was intended to expend six hun¬ 
dred thousand rubles. 

Within St. Petersburg itself are the principal buildings, where 
the children, are usually kept during the first six weeks, after 
which they arc sent out to nurse among the peasantry within a 
circuit of about a hundred and thirty versts. When about six 
years'old, they are taken from their ibster-parents, and the girls 
return to St. Petersburg for their education, while the boys arc 
sent to a branch establishment at Gatshina. 

It must not be supposed that the buildings at St. Petersburg 
have at all the air of a school or hospital: on the contrary, their 
spaciousness and magnificence give them rather the appearance 
of palaces. The Vospitatclnoi ])om, with its courts and gardens, 
and its dependent* buildings, occupies a space of thirty thousand 
square toises,* close to tlie Pontanka, and therefore in the best 
pfwt of the town. Tlic inian building is composed of what were 
formerly the palaces of Prince Ilobrinski and Count llasumofiski. 
These were purchased for the institntion, but a number of addi¬ 
tional buildings were erected, and the whole may now be said to 
form a little ^strict o^its own. 

The Vospitatclnoi Dorn of St. Petersburg is much more splen¬ 
did than that of Mosco«". The chil^en are better educated, and 
for tliat very reason more easily provided for. Nevertheless, the 
mortality is .much greater than at Moscow, owing partly to the 
greater poverty of the peasantry around St. Petersburg. Moscow 
lies in the centre of the most vigorous portion of the llussian 
. population, among whom it is more easy to find good healthy 
nurses, and pcoiile disposed to treat the children -well that are 
confided to them. Around St. Pctersbijrg the bulk of the pea¬ 
santry arc of an Ingrian race; tlic^ and their houses arc ivrctifoed 
in the c.xtrcme, and the population so small as not to average 
niorc than seventy to the square mile,t for the whole government 
or St. Petersburg. Of the children brought into the house, one- 
fourth die during the first six weeks, at the breasts of the nuraes; 
and of those sent out among the peasants, more than one-half die 
daring the six years, so that at the end of that time scarcely a 
third of the children brought into the insfttulion remain alive. 
In the common course of nature, had they remained at the breasts 
of their mothers, more than half those children would have been 
alive at the end of the sixth year. It is partly to the enormous 
distances which the'children have to he carried that this mortality 
must be attributed. Indeed, many of them are all but dead when 
they arrive. Not merely St. Petersburg and its immediate envi¬ 
rons, but one-half of Eussia, sends its surplus infantine population 


* Mojietluin twcnty'dglit English acres. 

t As the Cenaan squaro mile is ctjual to 20 English square miles, it follows that 
the poimlatlon do« not exceed 3^ souls to the English square mile. 
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to this iustitution, and the other half deals in fhc iame traj’to- 
wards Moscow. In IS.*!!?, on one and the same day, there arrived 
a child from Kiaheneff in Bessarabia, and another from Tobolsk 
in Siberia—places considerably more than a thonsand miles oiT. 
How many poor infants may not porirfj on such journeys before 
they oven reach the Vospitatclnoi Bom at all! 

When their education is complete, the children are relieved, 
from all oMigation towards the institntion, and are left to devote ] 
themselves to such pursuits as they may themselves have selected,' 
or have been prepared for. A large number of the l>oys are 
placed in the imperial inaimfactorics of paper, carpets, looking- 
glasses, &c.; others arc put out to merchants, &c.; and those that 
have shown most talent become artists, jwiests, and students. 
The girls, in the same way, according to tlic abilities they have 
displayed, are put out as servants, bonnes, or governesses; iUid, 
as the girls have generally received instnietion in French, Ger¬ 
man, drawing, music, &c.’there is always a very great demand for 
governesses from the Vosj)itatelnoi Bom, the more so as’thc Rus¬ 
sians know so little of those iwcjudices against iilegitimato birth 
which have descended to us from the middle ages, that there is 
scarcely' a word in their language to express the idea. In 1886, 
thirty-two governesses had been ]i)accd in respectable families, 
and in 1887, the applications were so numerous that it was appre¬ 
hended not more than hr.lf the number required would be forth¬ 
coming. 

In the institntion there arc always from six hundred to seven 
hundred wet-nurses, who are paid at the rate of two hundred and 
fifty rubles a-year, and have their board, lodging, &c. free. On 
such terms, there is no doubt an almndant supply of competent 
individuals may alwayi be had. I)f teachers and inspectors, or 
class ladies, as they are called in Russia, there are from four hun¬ 
dred to five hundred in the house—French, Gennan, mid Russian 
—and their salaries often amount to several thousands. The 
educational expenses of the institution are alone estimated at more 
than half a million, that is, including the establishment for Soys at 
Gatsliina. Twelve medical men, mostly Germans, arc attached 
to the establishment,- and are bound to pay frequent visits to the 
in&nts out at nurse iu the country. Then there are cooks, house¬ 
keepers, and other ser\’antB, some of them pupils of the establish¬ 
ment, thoi^h, for many reasons, strangers are always preferred. 
In the builmng at St.*Petersburg the number of inmates rarely 
ftdls short of six thousand. 

In immediate connection with this establishment is a lying-in 
hospital, conducted with the same degree of .liberality, all that 
apply being received gratuitously, while the arrangements are so 
excellent that women far aliove the lowest classes frequently avail 
themselves of it. Women may enter the hospital, if they wish 
it, a fuU month before the period at which they expect their con¬ 
finement, and the ntmost..eecresy is observed, none but those 
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connected with the house being pennitted to enter it. Even the 
emperor, when on one occasion he wished to intrude into the 
place, was stopped, and was prevailed on to respect the asylum. 
Every other part of the establishment, however, is freely shown, 
except on Sundays, on which day no strangers are admitted but 
the mends and relatives of the foundlings; for many parents con¬ 
tinue to watch the progress of their infants, even after having 
committed them to the care of the great house. Nof only poor, 
pedestrians and private soldiers may be seen wending their way 
to the Vosjutatclnci Uom on a Sunday, but ladies richly clad, and 
gentlemen bedizened with orders, may be seen stepping from 
their coaches-and-four. 

The first place wc visited was the lodge where the children are 
received on their arrival. It is a small, warm room, and the en¬ 
trance leading to it stands open night and day, all the year ronnd. 
An inspectress and several servants are at all times in attendance, 
and a la^c book lies open, in which the young stranger is forth¬ 
with registered. From fifteen to twenty usually arrive in the 
course of the day, and the only question ever asked is whether 
the child has been baptized and named. If the answer is in the 
affirmative, the name is entered on the book; if not, the child is 
merely numbered and registered accordingly, like a bale of goods. 
In the dusk of evening it is that the greatest number are usually 
brought in. In fine weather tlicrc arc more arrivals than in bad, 
and in summer more than in winter. When we entered the room 
it was about one o’clock, and down to that hour the day had 
already increased the great family by seven, whom we found en¬ 
tered in tile book under the numbers of 2,310—2,817. Sometimes, 
when the mother imw’inds the clotli, she will find her infant al¬ 
ready dead, in which case it is not received^ but the fact is notified 
to the police. 

When the poor mother, oft amid sobs and team, has imprinted 
her last kiss upon her infant, the latter is conveyed to the chapel, 
to be immediately received into the bosom of the orthodox Greek 
Church, and pious ceremonies of interminable length salute the 
ncjvly-arrivcd. Many die in the hands of the priests, and some 
on their way from the receiving lodge to the chapel, in which 
case there remain but two documents to tell the melancholy tale. 
In one b<x)k will perhaps be the following entry:—“ No. 4,512.— 
A child three weeks old. A girl. Received 6th April, 8 a.m.” 
The corresponding entry then, in another book, will be!—“No. 
4,512. Died 6th April, 9 a.m. (Handed to the gravedigger to be 
buried.” Tliose that come alive out of the'chapel arc examined 
by the medical attendant, and, if found healthy, are delivered into 
the care of the inspectress of wet-nurses, who delivers for each a 
certificate, something like the folloiring:—“No. 4,518. Boy. 
Baptized Ivan Petrovitsh. Received lOth May, 10 a.m. Healthy. 
Placed among the intants at the breast.” 

The wards for the sucklings arc spacious, warm, well-lighted. 
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and handsomely fitted up. In the ante-rooms are batbtf^ con¬ 
stantly kept full of warm water, hi which the children are fife- 
qucntly washed. The nurses arc ail neatly dressed in the Bussiaa 
natioum costiune.' Sometimes the mothers will- apply to be ap- 
pohited nurses to their own children; a wish that is gencrdly 
complied with, when no reason to the contrary presents itseifi 
To prevent the nurses from changing the cluldren confided to 
them, the* cradles are placed alternately, first a boy and then a 
girl, and then the beds of the nurses two-and-two, in such a man¬ 
ner that between two infants of the same sex there must always 
intervene two nurses and another infant. In each ward there 
are from forty to fifty beds; and on the occasion of my visit there 
were si? hundred and fifty snckluigs, and an equal number of 
wet-nurses, in the house. 

Four or five deaths occur dmly in the Vospitatelnoi Dom, or 
from fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred yearly.* A section of 
the cemetery of Okhta is set apart for the tbuncllings. They are ■ 
usually buried several at a time, those that have died during two 
or three successive days being committed to the earth at one and 
the same time. In that cemetery it is supposed thirty thousand 
of these children have already been dcjmsitcd. 

In the infirmary we found one hundred and fifty patients. 
Three of the little sufferers had that moniing closed their eyes 
for ever. Their bodie.s were laid out in a separate room, on 
small beds which had been neatly decorated according to the 
prescribed form; but no mother’s eye was there to shed a tear 
upon the deceased. For my own part, however, the dead bodies 
laid out in that room produced a less melancholy efibet upon me 
than the cradles intended for the living in the receivniglodge. 

IVc next proceeded to that part of the building which was set 
apart for the girls who had retunied from the country. I do 
not recollect now many himdred girls, from si? years old to 
eighteen, were at the period of my visit in that part of the estab¬ 
lishment; but I was astonished at the order and cleanliness of 
the rooms, the excellent arrangement of the school-rooms , and 
dormitories, and the neat appearance of tlie pupils themselves. 
Everything about the place, ^compared with all similar establish¬ 
ments that 1 had seen in other comitries, was really magnificent.' 
'I'he expression is not too strong. 

It was just dinner-time when we entered the dining-room. 
Long tables, in three rows, were neatly Imd out, and long rows 
of the elder girls marched in from difierent sides, in double files, 
led by their governesses and inspectresses. Hundreds, however, 
came running in from the garden, or skipping down the stairs; 
they were differently clad, according to their several classes. 

* This refers only to the house In St. Petersburg. Inducting the boys’ house and 
the children out In the country, the annual deaths average from two thousand fottr 
hundred to three thousand. 
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« were in red, others in blue, yellow, brown, Stc. but all were 
and theirhnr either laid amootblyover the forehead or prot- 
braided. There was an air of health and cheerfulness about 
/them all; and the sight of so many pretty girls all at once was 
quite bewitching. The director was standing by the side of me, 
and each of the cliildren in passing saluted him in the most un¬ 
constrained manner with a “Uood day, papa,” inliussian, French, 
mid German. 

Gradually all had arranged themselves at their respective 
tables, and a moment of complete silence followed, after which 
diere arose a hymn of prmse to the Creator, who feeds the doves 
and the motherless. The singing in the liussian churches is at 
all times imposing; but to hear a hymn sung to a liussiou sacred 
melody, by at least a thousand female voices, had in it something 
so irresistibly adccting that nothing remained for the wayward 
heart but to j-ield to the general movement, to join in the act of 
praise, and leave a free coiute to tears. 

After this pious exercise all sat down, and a lively buzz of con¬ 
versation, accompanied by a brisk clattering of spoons, spread 
quickly tlirough the hall. I was invited to taste the cheer. It 
liappencd to be a fast-day, and the Russian viands on those occa¬ 
sions arc little calculated to flatter a German palate; still I found 
all as good and savoury as fish, oil, turnips, and kapusta could 
well be made on such a day. Gigantic boilers and tureens rose 
by some invisible machinery from the kitchen below, and their 
contents were rapidly distributed among the plates, and found 
their way no less rapidly between the talkative lips for which 
they were intended. 

After the spectacle of the wards for sucklings, the great dining¬ 
room was a relief and consolation. I felt tnankfiu to God for 
those who were now old enough to hclj) themselves to their food; 
hut it was melancholy to think that for each little head in that 
room three sisters reposed in the cold church-yard. 


CHAFTEIb XV. 

THE EXCHANGE. 

The Germans have corrupted a word of Latin origiu into Biirse; 
the Kussiaus have adopted it from the Germans, and Mitssianized 
it into Birsha; but this name is bestowed upon every place where 
persons regularly meet for any object—among others, to the 
places where the isvoshtshiks stand while waiting for emplojunent. 
In 8t. Petersburg, it is therefore not enough to direct your sledge- 
driver to the “Birsha” (Exchange); you must say the Dutch Ex¬ 
change, for so the magnificent buildl^ on Yassui Ostrof, where 
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the merchants assemble, is called by the lower class of Bnssians, 
probably from the circtunstanee of the Dutch merchants, who were 
invited to St. Petersburg by Peter the Great, having had the first 
settlement, where now me representatives of every maritime na¬ 
tion are to be found. 

Tile Exchange of St. Petersburg is more favourably situated 
than many great public buildings. Jt stands on the extreme point 
of the Vassili Ostrof, with a noble open space before it, and is reared 
on elevated foimdations. On either side the superb granite quays, 
that give solidity to the point of the island, divide the m^estie 
river into two mighty arms, in which it flows in calm power to 
the right and left. Stately flights of granite steps lead down to 
the river. On the space before the building two massive “colum- 
na; rostrata:,” above a hundred feet in hcifpit, and decorated with 
the prows of ships cast in metal, have been erected to the honour 
of Jlercury. These colunms arc hollow; and on the summits, 
which arc reached by a flight of iron steps, arc gigantic vases 
tliat are iilled with combustibles on all occasions of public illumi- 
nation. The erection of the whole, including the quays, occupied 
nearly twelve years, from 1804 to ISlC: a most unheard-of period 
in St. Petersburg, where a copy of St. Peter’s at Home was “got 
up’’ in two years, and a new imperial palace rose from its ashes 
in eleven inontlis. The great hall, of colossal proportions, is 
liglited i'roin above. At either end, and on both side*, arc spaces 
in the form of arcades: in one of the first stands an altar, with 
lamps constantly Imriiing, for the benefit of tlic pious iJLlnssiau 
merchants, who always bow to the altai', and sometimes even 
prostrate Ihemselvcs, on their entrance, to implore the favour of 
all the saints to their imdertakings. The blue or green modern 
frock-coats of the worshippers form as curious a contrast with 
their long patriarchal beards as the altar itself, with its steps 
covered with an elegant Parisian carpet, and its hideous, age- 
blacki'iied image of a saint, which none would venture to mo¬ 
dernize any more than they would attempt to put the razor to 
the Kussiau mercantile ehin. 

Among the foreigners Ibrming part of the mercantile body the 
Germans are the most important, from their great numbers and 
the amount of business carried on by them. The Vassili Ostrof, 
where they have whole lines of fine houses, and where almost 
every house of public entertainment and every shop has a Ger¬ 
man name over it, may he looked upon as a commercial colony 
of Germany. The first houses in St. Petersburg are English or 
German; the second rank is composed almost exclusively of the 
latter; some of them date their establishment from the infancy of 
the city. The tone of society in these houses is extremely agree¬ 
able. Without losing their nationality, the Germans have not 
disdained so much as the English to mingle with the Kussiaos; 
and their ^hlidity of character and mental cultivation show to 
great advantage, in a setting of Bussian suppleness of dent^uonr 
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bfthcrn hospitality. The English form a colony apart yet 
than the Germans, who have many Russian subjects among 
body, while the former remain always the “ foreign guests," 
in time of peace share the privileges of the natives witliout 
partaking of tlieir biu'dens. They call their body the St. Peters¬ 
burg Factory. They have their own church, and live secluded 
among themselves, despising all other nations, and more particu¬ 
larly their hosts, the Russians; drive English equipages; hunt 
the bear on the shores of the Neva, as they do the tiger op those 
of the Ganges; decline taking their hats off to the emperor: and, 
looking down on all men, boast of their own indispensablcness 
and their invincible fleets. They are, however, held in high eo’’ 
sideration by the government and every one else, perhajis be¬ 
cause they esteem themselves so highly. The English inhabit 
chiefly the magnificent quay tliat bears their name, where, how¬ 
ever, many opulent Russians also possess handsome houses. 

Besides the English and Germans, who are in possession of .’ic 
maritime commerce of St. I’etcrsburg, every nation in Europe 
has its consul and representatives. Loudon excepted, there is, 
perhaps, no other city in Europe in which all other nations have 
so great a commercial interest as in St. Petersburg. No-Uus> . 1 , 
either in St. I’ctersburg dr any other part of the cmjiire, engages 
in maritime trade; he has neither the knowledge nor the con¬ 
nections necessary thereto, still less the true commercial spirit of 
enterprise. The narrow, un-ideal nature of the Russian cannot 
free itseif from its false estimation of the value of money, nor rise 
to an elevated view of the wants and nature of the times. Money 
is not, in his eyes, an instrument for the increase of credit and 
extension of the sphere of operation; the shining metal itself is 
the one and'ouly ^ject; he can rarely prevail on himself to part 
with the'money once clutched, or incur voluntarily a small loss 
to ward oflT a greater. The Russian merchant must hi every 
commercial undertaking grasp an immediate profit, be it ever so 
small, and will certainly never imitate that Aniericau owner of a 
steam-hoat who carried passengers in his vessel for a year toge¬ 
ther for noihiiifi, in order to drive his rivals out of the field. lie 
does not understand the Gcnnan saying, “ Gain time and gain 
all,” still less the English merchant’s proverb, “ Time is money;" 
but rather, like the Arabian merchant described by Buckhardt, 
the Russian will let years pass away in the hope of avoiding a 
temporary loss, without once calculating how much the delay 
eats into his capital by keeping it idle. In spite, however, of 
their fdsc commercial system, the great mass of the worshippers 
in the temple of the Russian Plutus arc wealthy; md, with aR 
their fondness for money, no people bear commercial losses so 
easily as the Russians. Such a thing as suicide in consequence of 
failure in trade is never heard of among them: an^ occurrence 
but too common among us. This seeming contradiction is to be 
explained partly by the light temperament of the Russiim, and 
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partly by the fact that no Rnasiaa merchant considers his haoe^t 
as a merchant, or his credit as a citizen, at all adected by'hll 
failure, simply because such things hare no existence for himl 
“ Bay s’liira!” ((iod be with It!) he says to bis faithless treasure,' 
and begins anew the erection of his card cdilicc. 

The centre on which the Exchaufse of St. Petersburg moves, 
the sun that makes the weatlier, the spring that gives life and 
motion to all, is an offshoot of that remarkable race from whidi 
for so many centuries the hierarchy of Mammon have had tlieir 

origin. Baron S-, who in fk. Petersburg electrifies the wer- 

)v,.y nrinn, is the llothschild of Ilnssia, without whose co-opera- 
',•011 scarcely any great undertaking can have a beginning. The 
wed in these matters estimate the value of the Tight absorbed 
tiiis diamond at from forty to fifty millions. Ills capital 
•„ j.'Oyed in commerce by .sea amounts to not less than thirty 
•'.( ".hirty-fivc millions yearly. Immense sums have been ex- 
'K; ,b'd by him in the purchase of slates in all parts of Uussia, 
i I,, m iho capital to the lilaek Sea. llis small bright eye, com- 
'■'.t-NajKileon figure, and old green great-coat, are to be seen 
'4<.'..' ,in the centre of that system round which revolve the lesser 
p.»i c.i is in the shape of Kiiglis ficrmaii, and French merchants. 

»'’s commercial body of .St. Petersburg is certainly the most 
nunu nms society of respectable and well-informed persons to be 
met with in Russia, without an order or a knightly cross on their- 
breasts. Except the silver tokens worn by the sworn brokers, 
and some medals, a good pound in weight, carried roimd the 
necks of some native merchants, nothing is to be seen but plain 
coats of black or green; and the contrast between this unpre¬ 
tending uniformity of appearance and the gorgeous miiibrms of 
the Russian generals and courtiers, of the academicians and pro¬ 
fessors, whose gold-cmbroidercd coats glitter witli more -testi¬ 
monials of their abundant and superabundant merits than there 
nre .Viphas and Bet-w .u Orion, is singular enough; whether 
[ilciising or •lisple-siiig V.ijends upon taste. 

The assembh ,' .m-.'-t by no means in all its elements “gentlc- 
nmulikc/' and wii'.i-.- -n Ei^lLshman may feel much silent disgust 
K I. the obtrusive Poiisii .few,'} artar, or Bokliarian, is in the highest 
degree interesting- to one who knows the interior of the country, 
and can rightly inlerprot the dumb pantomime, or listen to the 
long echo that a fe-w words spoken in this hall find in the vast 
countries lying beyond. Tlic broker notes down with a pencil 
sonic thousand ewts. of tallow; on either side a nod is given, and 
sentence of death Inis gone forth against hundreds of oxen, graz¬ 
ing in unconscious innocence in their fiuf fatherland. What 
writing and talking, -vhat hallooing to herdsmen, what toil and 
trouble, what a w-aste of breath and sweat of brow, what scenes 
of blood and slaughter, will have resulted from that simplb 
nod, before the doomed fat can have found its way to the Neva, 
and thence, through the eastern, western, and northern seas to. 
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London; till at liisl, in Dublin or Glasgow, or hi^ven knows 
what other comer of the earth, the order is given to John to 
bring in the candles, when the product of this thousand-fold tur¬ 
moil ivastes awi^in the all-dissolving element I 
“ Gospodin Muller and Co. don’t you want some of my ship 
timber? I think you will be satisfied with what I can ofier you,” 
says a' long-bearded caftan to a German great-coat with both 
bands in its pockets. “We will try you, Gospodin Paulow. Note 
down for me twelve hundred mast timbers first siae, six thousand 
yards, and three thousand score of oak planks, one and a half feet 
broad and two inches thick,” answers Muller, and Co. without a 
thought of the myriads of wood-pigeons and owls which his reckless 
commission has driven forth nestless to the four winds of heaven; 
of the chorus of hamadryads groaning under the strokes of the 
pitiless axes of the ruthless peasants of Vologda and Viatka. In 
his invcterately prosaic fancy, does he never dream of the desola¬ 
tion that a few days will cause in those primeval forests, or among 
the fauns and sylphs who have rejoiced for ages in their shades? 
Muller and Co. know and core nothing about it. In a year and 
a half (for so long it must be before the mighty trees, which the 
merchant’s word of power has uprooted from their native soil, 
wfll find their way through the watery veins of interior llussia), 
the timber will appear on the Neva: so much will'hen be put 
down to the cVedl^ so much to the debit side of the account; due 
notice will be sent of its arrival in London; and little reek Muller 
and Co. what fiag shall dare the breeze from those lofty masts, 
what seas shall be traversed by that timber, what rock shall rend 
its strong sides asunder, or in what unknown depths of the Ant¬ 
arctic Sea it shall slowly decompose. The hall of'the St. I’cters- 
hurg Exchange is so large that the music of all the regiments of 
guards might conveniently find an echo there; but it is built for 
whispers only. What is spoken aloud are trifles: “Howis your 
lady?” “We had a charming day on the Neva!” “A.’s is a good 
place to dine at.” “I think it is more comfortable at B.’s 
But when a few heads are seen close togetlicr, speaking 
piano, phmissimo, and fencing off the circle so closely with their 
backs that a mouse could not make its way through, something 
more important is going on. “It is too much: three thousand’’ 
—-“fimr—^ftve”—“twenty—a hundred thousand”—“October," 
“November," “London,” “Hull,” “Boltimoro”—“Well, PU 
tike it"—“IP8 a bargain, Mr. Curtius.” 

Mr. Curtius has sold six hundred lasts of the finest Tula wheat, 
two hundred Itats of the best linseed, three hundred stones of 
Livonian fiax, to Mr. O’HiMins. Those six hundreds lasts of 
wheat have imposed heavy burdens upon as many peasant fami¬ 
lies. Witii the argument of the stick, many a poor Russian was 
driven to the-field on account of tWt wheat; and many of the 
hardy littie race of horses, so numerous in the north, have sunk 
at last under the burden of hard work and harder blows. In 



harvest time tdi hands wmemtcirorlr diQr'and n^^htsTcraefi^ an 
duldren, girls and boys; t^e infimts screamed unDeeded ia^th^ 
ddmp grass, the sick sighed untended in their huts. Atl thi* is 
nothing to O’Higgms and Curtins, who, leaving the hard-hearted 
Imdowners to make up their account with. Ueaven, are bbi^ 
only on making up &eir own with their eoirespondents in Lon¬ 
don, where there are always more hungry peimie thmi in all 
Russia taken together; and so at last the crust or bread finds its 
way to the mouth of tlie English beggar, who,, as he eats it, 
might thus soliloquise: “Kour lordly landholders were not so 
marble-hearted, and if the St. Petersburg merchant did not rer 
.quire so large a profit for his daughters' eqU)|mgo and his -own 
wine-cellar, my crust would be a little larger.” 

JBcsides bread for the English, wood for the Dutch, tallow the . 
the Scotch, flax and hemp are the'tivo most important articles On 
the Exchange of St. Petersbiug;; and yet more is shipped firom 
Riga, whose Dwina passes through the very cen^ of the flax- 
mMucing countries. The ropes and cords shipped fiom St. 
Petersburg are to be found in the smallest shop of the smallest 
town in Germany. It may be literally asserted that half Europe 
lies in Russian bonds. A third part of all Europemi chains are 
forged from Russian iron, from tlic enormous possessions of tiie 
Demitloffs, JakowIelTs, and otlier Russian grandees, who mre 
masters of whole brahclics of the Ural Jlouutaiiis. The value of 
the export of this bulky article amounts, on an averi^e, to one 
hundred and fifty millions of rubles yearly. The tallow makes 
about a tbu-d of the export. After tallow come linen, linseed, 
hemp, and cordage, about a fifth; corn as much; irou' and cop¬ 
per, about a tenth; bides, a twentieth; wood, not umoli less; and 
potash and oil in considerable firactions. 

The value of foreign merchandise brought to, St. Petersburg, 
in fix)m fifteen hundred to seventeen hundred vessels (half of 
them English), surpasses that of the native goods destined fi>r 
exportation by thirty to forty millions. This relation of the 
imports to the exports is correct only in reference to 8t. Peters¬ 
burg, as all other Russian ports export incomparably more than 
they import. Among the chief articles of import arc sugar and 
English cotton goods, these two articles forming nearly one-half; 
the next in amount is champagne, of which a larger quantity cir¬ 
culates through Russian vcius than through those of any o&er 
people.* St. Petersburg, and that half of the empire which tiie 
ci^ital supplies, do not consume as much coffee ds the kingdom 
of Bavaria alone. Tea has almost superseded it. Tobacco is 
imported to the amount of c%ht millions, sUk fi>u£ millions, ftuit 
two millions, cheese one miUon. Many of these articles may, 
appear intignificant in amount, considering the extent of country; ; 

* ITsiurly, about six bundted thonsaad botOc^.vMch ia Btu^ ate seid tet idee 
mUfions ctf raUet, 
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Aimished with them from the capital, an extent comprising one- 
half of the emjnre; but it is exceedingly large, when we consider 
that they are destined for the consumption of a few hundred 
thousand of the opulent classes, who alone enjoy these articles of 
luxury. On an average, these imports pay thirty-three per cent, 
duty, a third of the whole value. 

ITtere can be no question but that, if this third, in the shape 
of duty, were done away with, the trade would be double or triple 
what ft now is. A man in moderate circumstances would live 
three times as cheap as he does now, millions more would be 
enabled to partake of those foreign comforts of life, and the raw 
produce'of Jliissia would be much cheaper, and exported in much 
greater quantities than it now is. A^culture, me breeding of 
cattle, and the growth of timber, would improve the population; 
the income of the private man would increase, the powers of the 
soil be au^ented, roads and canals would become better, the 
land w'oultt rise in value, the enormous estates would be divided, 
and even the treasury of the emperor would gain in the end, 
though it might suffer a little at first. 

The unnatural and costly manufactures, which after all are 
most imperfect in their results, would be given up, and the ener¬ 
gies of tne people would natiually direct themselves to the im¬ 
provement of those branches of industry suited to them,aud to 
the circumstances of the coimtry. 

The whole trade of St. Petersburg with foreign countries em¬ 
ploys a yearly capital of about three hundred millions. About 
seventy-five or eighty millions may he reckoned to the account 
of the “foreign guests” (innostranniye gostui), and.the rest (two 
hundred and twenty miilions) to the natives, or subjects of the 
empire (Russian, German, Prench, Swedish, &c. &c.) There 
are several houses in St. Petersburg which turn yearly a capital 
of from ten to twenty millions, or about one-thira of the wnole 
trade of Riga.* Commerce has increased amazingly in activity 
during this century, in spite of the oppressive burden of the 
customs.f 

The most active agents between the Neva and foreign lands, 
during the first half of the last century, were the Dutw; since 
that time the English. The first ship that entered the ^rt of 
St. Petersburg was from Holland, the same on board of which 
Peter the Great studied navigation. It was received with extra¬ 
ordinary marks of honour, and had the privilege conferred on it 
of bringing whatever cargo it carried, dutyfree, into the empire. 

* There are alKmt one hundred and fifty whotesele houses trading beyond sea in 
8t. PetSToburg: tarenty or twenty-fonrEngUidi, five French, one Spanish, and nearly 
one hnodred German. ** The English have the compactest, most solid, and prettieit 
bui^nM,'* as a merchant once observed to me. 

t At the dose of the last century, from dght hundred to nine hundred vessels 
entered the port of St. Petersburg yearly. At present nearly two thousand is tha 
number. 
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'Tbis privilep'e ceased at the end of the last century, as it was 
longer possible to render the old ship sea-worthy. Hie fir 
vessel that enters in May, like the swMlow announcing sprinQ- 
«fter a seven months’ winter, is still received witli great tokens ol 
joy, and is much favoured. From the first year of its c.\isteuce tiU 
1720, St Petersburg saw only twelve to fifty ships yearly; from 
1720 to 1730, from one hundred to two hundred and fifty; from 
1730 to 1750, three hundred to fonrhuathred on an average; and 
this centuiy, two thousand. * The ukase of Peter the (ireat, for- 
Fidduig importation tor the interior through .Archangel, and 
another commanding every merchant to ship a third of his mer¬ 
chandise for exportation irom the Neva, have not alone contri¬ 
buted to this rapid advance: a glance at the geographical position 
■of St. Petersburg will convince every one that it must, sooner or 
later, have obtained for itself all the advantages that these ukases 
were mtended to confer on it. 

The Cnstom-house, at whose quay all vessels not drowing more 
than nine feet water can conveniently land their cargoes, is to 
the west of the Exchange, on the lesser Neva, and close to it .are 
enormous magaaincs, crowded with every species of property. 
Directly behind the Exchange i.s a large open space fenced with 
iron rafting, where, the whole year tlirough, and exposed to all 
changes of the atmosphere, immense quantities d' iiiercltandise, 
even of a kind very liable to injury, such a.s sugar, are kept in 
the open air. Throughout all Knssia, even in Riga, in the midst 
of the market-places, we find such rough deposits of wares. The 
custom probably obtained from the coarse natm'c of the chief 
rarticles of Eussian exportation, timber, hides, tallow, leather, &c. 
for which a mat or a tarred cloth was always a sufficient pro¬ 
tection. Here arc often to be seen in one yard, iwdcr such 
tarpawlings,' and kept from the bare earth merely by plaiiks, 
copper, lead, iron, sugar, wine, &c. fur months together, exposed 
to snow, rain, and sunslune; lead enough to kill all the crows in 
tlie world, if a threo-pounder were wanted for every one of them; 
sugar enough to sweeten the Lake of I.adoga; spice and incense 
to embabn the whole empire; and the choicest Avoods of Brazil» 
and the West Indies. 

In spring, when the navigation is just opened, a lair of a very 
peculiar kmd is held in the place behind the Exchange; and 
mther, to the considerable profit of many a seaman and trader, 
throng aU classes of society in St. Petersburg, to enjoy a long- 
lookcd-for pleasure. Here are displayed such foreign pi^uctions 
as are held too insignificant to become regular articles of com¬ 
merce, and which Ml to the. lot of the ship’s captain and erew. 
Farroquets and other rare birds, mmikeys, baboons, and such like 
animals, sometimes kept as pets in great houses, splendidlyt 
coloured plants from the tropical climates, scream, chatter, and 
^e together. Here arc to be found rare shells for the curious 
in concDology, atrwge-lookiiig utensils and garments from sav^e 

I 
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/itries; and Bonaetiines a ship-master tnaj be seen leading about 
negro boy to du^se of, if not exactly aa a slaTe, at least to 
feke a profit of Ms services, in the house of some prason of con- 
^quence. After the dead, silent, colourless winter, there is an 
extraordinary charm in this noisy, gaudy tumult, the first gift of 
foreign shores to the far.northern city. It is like a “hansel” to a 
trader commencing business, and the wares go off merrily, par¬ 
ticularly the screaming and grimacing portion of them. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

IXBTJSTEV. 

We have before remarked that in Russia all forOto produce is 
for tbe most part vended by foreigners; and that me trade in the 
arts and manufactures of Western Europe is completely separate 
from the properly Russian and oriental traffic. St. Petersburg 
is, from its position and its privileges, almost the only port which 
supplies Russia with jewellery, watches, wines, cloths, laces, silk 
wares, cotton, &c. Hence there arc in St. Petersburg astound- 
iim quantities of such articles, and great magazines are formed, 
wmich are cither retdly the parent stocks of like establishments 
in the provincial cities, or are at least the cause of their existence; 
the dealers, mean while, form regular colonies of foreim artisans, 
foreign artists, or traffickers in the productions of foreign art 
throughout the whole empire; that is to say, through half Europe 
and half Asia. Prom this peculiarity of position, these foreign 
traders must be regarded not merely as traders, but as in a high 
degree the servants of civilization, and as such, they enter a 
society to which they could have no pretension elsewhere; and 
possessing thus a weight and influence they could not othenrise 
lay claim to, they deserve in a particular manner the notice of 
the traveller. 

According to tlie views of the ordinary Russian, the whole 
European world is divided into two parts: into “Kashe Storona” 
(our side) and “ Vashe Storona" (your side), imder which latter 
denomination he includes all Europe that is not Russian.* 

TMs other half of Europe he also calls “the foreign land,” and 
has a general idea that all within it is of a superior kind, the 
people })aiticularly excellent, nature extraordinarily beautiful, 
the productions of art and industry irreproachable. Thence 
.come those “innostranzi,” or foreigners, those wise people, who 
understand everything better than he does, and from whom he 
leoms so much. 

„ * In ttU»sen8a, a SiMdan, ftpeaking of a oeAaln profoaor, a imtWe HoBfNry, 
ia3Al» mt, muit know Mm ver; teii/rom gpwr «A2e.** 
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These imiosttanzi, whose first sppearaacO by lio means dat^ 
firotn Peter I. bnt who had settleiaOiits in Afferent cities of thd 
empire centuries before his time, were always a privileged race, 
if not by imperial ordinance, as they have been since John 
Basilovkch, yet by their own superiority. Their freedom dates 
mostly from Peter the Great and Catherine; and although some 
attempts have been made since to limit it, yet it mw be asserted 
on the whole, that they enjoy all the privilc|res or the subject, 
without sharing his burdens. AVithont paying taaes, without 
fiimisbing recruits, not subject to any guild or corporation, they 
may work and trade freely from cky to city, throughout the 
whole empire. In our German cities the poor foreigner finds 
himself horribly restricted in comparison with the native, we 
may almost say persecuted and oppressed; whilst in Russia it is 
■the foreigner whose privileges are to be envied. Not only pri¬ 
vate persons, but the authorities, when it is said of any one “ on 
ijuiostranez” (he is a foreigner), think themselves bound to 
greater civility of demeanour. 

“ Ya innostranez (I am a foreigner); off with your hat, Rus¬ 
sian 1” says the German; and “1 beg your pardon, honourable 
rir,” answers the Russian, and takes his hat off. It is natural 
enough that an “ innostranez’’ should seek to retain, a.s Jong as 
possible, a predicate which entitles him to such distinctions. The 
Russian as naturally seeks to incorporate the innostrauzi with the 
subjects of the empire. Now and then there appears an edict 
that all foreigners who have been settled for a certain period in 
au 3 ' part of the empircj shall without ceremony swear allegiance 
to the Russian flag, which puts them all in a night. As a mer¬ 
chant or an artisan who has not obtained any particular rank 
(“ tsbin”), by any service to the state, could not register himself 
in any other class than that of merchant or citizen, and as such 
would he liable to military service, the discipline of the stick, and 
other pleasures of the same kind, every device of course is tried 
to avoid the sentence. On the appearance of snch edicts, some 
leave the empire for a time, and come back with new passports 
as newly-arrived foreigners; others contrive to procure these 
passpbrts without leaving the country, or slip through in some 
other way, and so manage to transmit their privileges to their 
children, who arc also registered a.s foreigners. 

An “imiostrancz,” if Ik be only in some degree a man “comme 
il fantf if he can lay aside his German bashfulness, dress well, 
play at cards, talk nonsense in the right tone, or make a fool of 
ninisclf in any other decent fashion, may reckon upon being .half 
classed among the nobles throughout Russia, and mited to par¬ 
ties from which in any other country his calling would exclude 
him. In the interior it is not uncommon to meet the German 
apothecary’s assistants among the dancers at the balls and assem¬ 
blies of the nobility; and even in St. Retersbuig it happens some- 
tiines that a foreign knight of the yard may lead out his partner 
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fie dance in' the very same gown which he himself measured 
< for her some days before. It would be strange if these 
topic did not assume a little upon the strength of these advan- 
Mca. They drive out with us many horses as the law allows, 
^rnish their cellars with champagne, give balls and card parties 
which are graced by the presence of court and state councillors; 
their daughters aim at the epaulets of colonels and major-gene¬ 
rals, and their sons sigh for the daughters of ofiicials and landed 


proprietors.. 

Formerly all productions of foreign art or invention were im¬ 
ported; in later years the extraordinary dexterity of the Kussian 
of the lower class, and the very moderate price of his services, 
have induced the establishment of 'many Kussian manufactures, 
which the government has sought to protect by many severe 
prohibitive measures against foreign productions. These new 
branches of activity are partly the work of foreigners settled in 
llnssia, and favoured by the government, parSy of the great 
landowners, and partly of the immediate influence of the crown. 

The landholders have thus turned to account their large un-' 
employed capital of money—and serfo, and established manuflie- 
tories on their own groiuid, rmder the management of their own 
slaves. Many briuiches of industry have become so much prac¬ 
tised in the Villages of the greater huidholders, that many merely 
corn-producing hamlets have been changed into large manuflw- 
tories. Some of the jieasants, not content to work only in their 
lord’s manufactory, carry on spinning, weaving, grinding, and 
pressmg on tlieir own account, and have thus grown into persons 
of property. The well-known iron-forging villages belonging to 
the family of Shcrcmetielf, where some of the artisan peasants 
have become millionaires, arc not alone in tlus respect. All the 
fairs and markets of interior Russia are flooded with paper, iron 
goods, cups, teapots, &c. of the Bemidofis, Jakowslefls, Karp- 
eofls, &c. The wares are, however, below mediocrity in quality, 
although in outward appearance, particularly where show and 
gilding are required, they arc close imitations of foreign work¬ 
manship. Those who understand the articles know these Itusso- 
Enrot)ean mauatactnres at once by their plausible exterior, 
coupled with their utter worthlessness in essential points. Thesr 
imitation of oriental workmanshii>, on the other band, is ex^aor- 
diniuily good of its kind. , 

. These mighty, influential manufacturing aristocrats are in many 
• cases the great obstacles to Ae improvement of the manufactures 
by means of smaller but more skilful producers, who are now 
quite shut out from competition by the privileged monopolists, 
in Kiis respect the Kussian aristocracy stand in the same relation 
to the manufacturing industry as the English, aristocracy do to 
-idle agricultural. lu England, where the importation of r«v 
' luroduce is so greatly needed, the sole proprietorship of the soK 
by tbe powerM aristocracy nbt only mwes bread dear, but pre- 
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vents the improvement of agrieulture. In 'Rassia, 'where thi * 
ia a superfluity of raw produce, hut a want of manuikctures, tlM 
aristocracy, manufacturing for themselves, have demanded a higP 
tax on the foreign article; and partly because their social posi¬ 
tion gives them a natural preponderance, partly because, for the 
advancement of some particular branch of industij, they unite to 
obtain monopolies from their government, a bar is placed to the 
invention and acquisition of the other classes, who moreover must 
pay much dearer ibr the necessary manufactures on that very 
account. 

St. Petersburg reckons within its walls and in its neighbourp 
hood the largest and most niagniflcent industrial establishments, 
particularly those which produce the more unusual and costly 
articles, and the workmanship is infinitely superior to anything 
that has hitherto been produced in other parts of Kussia. Among 
them may he enumerated tiic cottou-spinning, cotton-printing, 
dyeing, glass and looking-glass manufactories, the cannon tbun- 
diiies, the Oobclin tapestry establishment, and those ibr cutting 
and polishing precious stones, paper, and fire-arms. All these 
arc the proper^ either rf fbreigiiers or of the crown, under the 
management of foreigner, amt serve a,s patterns and examples 
to the whole empire. 

All these establishments are readily shmm to strangers; partly 
because, as they arc only imitations of what has long been known 
in other countries, they contain no mystery, and partly because 
Kussian hospitality does not readily allow them to refuse the re¬ 
quest of a foreigner. Hence many a thing, in this distant region, 
becomes known to the enrious stranger, that has been churlishly 
hidden from him in his native land. 

It is characteristic of Uussia, which possessed universities bc^ 
fore it had schools, that establishments for the manutacture of 
costly carpets shonld bo thought of before they had learned to 
spin cotton. The “ Spalernoi manufactory,” whore the Gobelin 
tapestry is made, is the oldest in St. Petersburg, as the academy 
founded by Peter the First is tho oldest school. In I’eter’s time, 
the workmen were one and all French and Italians. Within the 
last fifty years they have been all Kussians, tlie director, of course, 
excepted, who is an Italian, and the designer, a Frenchman. The 
establishment is recruited from the great Foundling Hospital, 
which gives yearly a certain number of boys, who are taught 
weaving and drawing in the house, and giMually work them¬ 
selves up to sub-masters and masters. 

Ordinary carpets arc made here for sale, but the real Gobelin 
tapestiy' is destined for the court alone. The opulence of the 
Bussian court in palaces creates a constant demand for these 
productions, which are also often sent as presents to Asiatic and, 
European potentates. In 1886 there were in the manufiwtory 
twenty-four masters and under-masters, fifty-two workmen, am 
as many ^prentices; it is, perhaps, the largest existing eatab- 
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Leal for this b^ch of indu^ry, which ia now rather out of 

Son ill other parts of the world. 

Slie little boys work at high frames, first at leaves and flowers 

' one colour; then they advance to shaded and veined leaves 
/(itli several colours; then to stars, arabesques, and so on. Their 
S’ork is one of the most tedious in the world. The drawings are 
placed directly behind perjiendicular threads, and while the out¬ 
line of the picture is traced with a black coal, it is transferred to 
the threads, aud the limits of the different tints marked out. 
Every three or fotu: weeks, papers are fastened over the web, and 
as it IS finished it is rolled up, that it may not be injured during 
the tedious process of mauu^ture. We saw severtd ma^ificent 
pictures finished: among others, Peter the Great and his con¬ 
sort, like oil paintings in gold frames; on Catherine’s, wliich was 
valued at six tliousand rubles, were the words, “Natsfaatoyc 
Bobershayet” (They begun—she completed). The workmanship 
of the precious stones in the crown aud sceptre of the empress 
was perfect; it was wonderful to see how exactly the soft, lus¬ 
trous gleam of the pearls, the splendour of the gold, and the fire 
of the precious stones, were represent in coloured threads. 
Here and there, for the high lights, siK had been introduced; 
and then again, to render .the soft vanishing of the tints, the wool 
was scraped,- and a downy, velvet-like surface given to the web. 
It is certain that with this kind of pictorial representation effects 
■nay be produced beyond the power of the brush, either in oil or 
water-colours. This was particularly remarkable in a great 
picture representing the well-known incident of Peter the Great 
overtaken by a storm on the Lake of Ladoga, and bidding the 
steersman “trust in God and him.” Tlio force of the dark 
colours, the fulness of light and shade, the tone and power of the 
whole, are astonishing. Another picture was a copy of one in 
the ilemiitagc, “Alexander the Great in the Tent of Darius’s 
Mother;” and a smaller one, after Gerard Dow, displayed the 
capabilities of this ai't in the cabinet and miniature style. In 
these, silk, flax, and wool were employed; the brightness of the 
silk, the neutral effects of the flax, and the power of the wool, 
all rendered their several services. This woven punting, if not 
so enduring, is much richer than mosaic, which it resemlmis more 
nearly than it does anything else. 

The Fetersburghers carry the use of looking-glasses to a high 
pitch of luxury. The bouses aud their colossal windows, that 
make them look like crystal palaces, have lieen before mentioned. 
In garden pavilions, a wlude wall is sometimes cmnposed of glass, 
b^utd which the ladies sit like so many Princesses Snow-drop iu 
the fiiiry tale. In private houses the bcu’e walls are likewise 
covered with enormous looking-glasses instead of pietures, as 
with us: presenting at every tepi the picture most admired by 
mwy, that of their own persona. -The greater part, or rather all, 
of these glasses, come from the imperial muinfactory, which is also 
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3 mannfactory f<« cnttiag and blowing gloss. It is situate, wi 
its extensive supplementary buildings, and vlUagcS'for the wort- ’ 
men belonpng to it, in the neighbourhood of the Alexande. „ 
Nevsky clwster.. In the magazines of the fiictory tliere arc stores 
of looking-glasses of various magnitudes, such as are hardly to 
be met with elsewhere; among them, not as anything unusual, 
but as glasses for ordinary sale, are some eight teet wide, tiftcen 
feet long, and an inch and a-half thick. Venus and Diana, with 
their retinue, had they not the clear brooks and smooth lakes of 
Greece, might envy the St. Petersburg beauties. The manu¬ 
factory itseltj however, as well as its productions, is to he looked 
upon more as an article of luxury than as the milch cow that a 
manufactory ought to be, for so many failures occur among those 
pgantic fragilities that the profit on them can be lint small. More 
IS probably gained on the smaller articles; such us the very cu¬ 
riously cut glass dggs which arc used as Easter presents, and the 
“ nargliiles” (water vases) through which tlic Eastern smoker 
loves to cool the fumes of his tobacco. Of these tlic Persians 
sometimes purchase to the amount of fifty thousand rubles and 
more. These fragile wares have (by-the-way) to be transported 
by land from five to six hundred (German) miles, which.could 
not take place anywhere but in transport-loving llatwia. 

The glass-cutting department is perhaps the largest in the 
world; there are not fewer than three hundred workmen employed 
in this screeching, scratching, crushing, cracking, crashing, de¬ 
testable labour. If the torture to which the eai's of the work¬ 
men aro subjected, the whole day long, does not totally deaden 
tliem to all harmony, a song, after their tvork is over, must be a 
heavenly enjoyment. It is ringular enough that this manufac¬ 
tory should excel less in the fineness and accuracy of the cutting 
than in the boldness and dexterity with which castings o* a 
large scale are executed. Much work is done here for the Eus- 
sioti churches, in iriiich balustrades and frameworks of glass are 
greatly in fashion. 

The following anecdote of the inventive spirit of a Knssian was 
relatal to me:— . 

■ The emperor wished to illuminate the Alexander column in a 
grand stym; the size of the round lamps was indicated, and the 
glasses bespoken at this manufhetory, where the workmen ex¬ 
erted themselves in vain, and idinost blew the breath oat of their 
bodies in the endeavour to obtain the desired magnitude. The 
commission must be executed, that was self-evident; but how? 
A great premium was offered to whoever should sdfive this pro- 
blon. Again the human bellows toiled and pnfihd; their object 
seemed unattalnsble; when at last a long-bearded Bussian stepped 
forward, and declared friat he could & it. He had strimg cmd 
sound lungs; he would only rinse his mouth first with a litdei 
cefid water to refeesh ritem. He i^hed bis ifiottth to .the 
and pufied to such porpose thtd the vitreous ball swelled and 
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J nearly to 'the required dimensions, up to it, beyond it. 
hold!" etiedvtlie lookers on; “you are doing too much, 
V did you do it at all?” “The matter is simple enough,”' 
id the long-beard; “but first, ■where is my premium?"' 
len he hdd clutched the promised bounty he explained. 
1 retained some of the water in his mouth, which had 
thence into the glowing ball, and, there becoming steam, 
tdered him tliis good service. 

At IS a known fact, that some of the transplanted branches oft 
industry have attained a higher degree of perfection in llnssia 
than in the county whence they were broimht. Senling-'wax is 
one of these, which can nowhere out of Enghpd be obtained 
better than in Knssia. The same may perhaps be said of the 
paper item the I’eterhof manufactory. 

When the Emperor Alexander -was in England in 1615, he in¬ 
vited English paper manufacturers to Eussia, who formed this 
establishment, for which they brought the necessary machinery 
from their own country. Not less than seventy thousand reams 
of paper, of all sorts, the finer particularly, are made here yearly. 
The coarser kinds arc abundantly furnished by the hiland manu¬ 
factories. All the most delicate and daintiest materials that 
lovers or ladies can desire, whereon to #aft their compliments. 
and sighs, are here to be had in abundance and in immense va¬ 
ried. 

The Russians greatly esteem an elegant handwriting, and likc- 
to have paper and envelope worthy of it. The queer-shaped, 
scrawled, and smeared epistles that sometimes x>ass through the 
German post are neA'er seen in the hands of a Russian. The 
workmen, eight hundred in number, are supplied from the Found¬ 
ling Hospital, all dressed in snow-white, like so many cooks, 
witU paper caps of their own fancy on their heads. The execu¬ 
tion of the English machines is like witchcrafl; thrown in at one 
side a slimy chaos, the matter comes out firm and perfect paper 
at the other. Wo wore told in the manufactory that Russia had. 
already been able to acknowledge her obligations to England, 
by sending thither no small quantity of paper. It is also sent tO' 
America. 

Under the same roof with the paper mlhufactory is the im¬ 
perial establishment for the cuttmg and polishing of precious 
stones. The wealth of the Ural and Altai Mountains in these 
costly articles, and the active search for them, are likely to 
increase the amount of labour performed in this establishment. 
In no court iu the world are such quantities of jewels employed 
as in the Russian. The number of orders and crosses worn on 
the uniforms of the nobles leads already to an enormous con¬ 
sumption. Still greater is that caused by the rings, bracelets,, 
and other ornaments lavished as marks of imperial favour. Hie 
emperor and empress scarcely go anywhere without leaving^ 
bemnd them some testimonies of satisfaction in the shape 
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jewels; reversing the Eastern custom, wher^ tlie. sinall^! 
j»y this homage to the greater luminary. .When they 
jewel casket, destined for this purpose, and which rarely clp? 
back unemptied, is uniformly among their baggage.; ff thesc^ ^ 
were always faithfully preserved, and upt turned, into ni^‘ 
a^iu, as they generally are, all the diamond mines of Brazil alb; ’ 
the East would not be able to supply thenoAstant demand. . 

The most beautiful and the most peculiar'objects hero pro-, 
duced, however, are the large and-maguiiicent nudachitc vases, 
the material for which is yielded by Liberia. Nowhere else is • 
this beautiful substance found in such large and pure masses;. 
some of these va#es are valued at a hundred thousand rubles. 

Some very splendid spcciincns of vases of this kind arc also ■ 
afforded by the imperial porcelain manufactory, which, however,, 
vies less than any other with similar establishments in other 
countries. It is situate near Alexandrovsk, where there is also 
an iron-foundry. 'The latter is creetod in a style of great ele¬ 
gance, but yields in the c.xcellencc of workniamship to an cstab- 
lislunent of the same kind in St. retersburg, belonging to an 
Englishman of the name of Bearth. Even the government finds 
it necessary to entrust any important commission, not to its own 
manufactory, but to Mit. Bearth’s. 

The vast and important establishments of this Englishman arc 
behind the new Admiraltj', where there are a sugar refinery, 
works for cutting timber, and the iron-foundry. For the trans¬ 
port of the raw material and the completed work, as well as lor 
the ten steam-boats which Ulr. Bearth owns, and which are em¬ 
ployed as passage-boats between Cronstadt and St. Petersburg, 
ho has constructed a harbour on liis own account. Several 
steam-engines arc employed in cutting the timber; and in order 
that planks may be furnished to meet the demand at all times of 
the year, the canal in which the beams float is heated in winter 
by steam-pipes, that the water may n6vcr freeze. The whole 
year through, the greedy saw is at work, demolishing what in the 
forests of Mordwina and Viatkawas the production of centuries; 
and countless arc the numbers of planks destined to spring be¬ 
neath the feet of the dancc-loving beanties of St. Petersburg, 
till the red light on" the steeples of tlio city, announces them 
end in one of flie numerous conflagrations of the dty. 

The sugar refinery is not shown to any one, because the im¬ 
mense consumption of Mr. Bcarth’s sugar is the result of the 
employment or some substitute for bullocks’-blood m the purifi¬ 
cation of the sugar, and the nature of this substitute is a secret. 
The pious scruples of tlic Kussians were carried to so extravagant 
a pitch, that they renounced the use of sugar during their fasts, 
on account of the small quantity of animal substance used in the 
refining. No sugar but that bearing the stamp of Bearth is ever 
seen on the table during the fasts, because none of the forbidden.. 
animal juice is employed in its fabrication. It is used, there&ate,., 
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on the Steppes of the south, and in the sterile- 
fnT°V»liood of tile Obi and the Irtish, where it fetches a most 
n®'|jng priife. 

largest eotton-sjMiming establishment in the city was 
, 7tl a few years ago by Baron Stieglitz. It is worked by an 
• ^lous English steam-engine of one hundred and ten horse 
Scr, the largest of the kind in the east of Europe, and must 
/k the people from east Europe and Asia who throng to St. 
^tersburg a . marvellous idea of the in-ventive ^nius of the 
^nglish, and of the boldness of the human spirit. Let any one 
Ahink fin a moment of one hundred wid ten labouring horses, 
with their four hundred and forty weary legs, the smacking of 
whips, the clatter and jinglo of the harness, and the waste of 
breath in bawling and cursing, and then come and admire the 
grand and simple motion of the steam-engine—the wntlc, easy, 
noiseless movement of its oil-smeared giant arms. 4ne machine 
stands in a great hall, with cast-iron balustrades and steps around, 
from which one can admire at leisure the superb play of the mus- 
clea of this mighty iron man. 

The director is Mr. Grcig, an Englishman, from wltom wo 
wished'to obtain permission to inspect the manufactory. In viun 
• we inquired for him; no one knew any sifeh person. “ Had we 
permission from Mr. Feodor Rovanovitsch?” (Frederick Robert’s 
son.) Luckily, Feodor Rovanovitsch, who was no other than the 
elegantly-dressed Mr. (Ireig himself, and whose family name the 
Russian, as usual, knew nothing about, entered at that moment, 
and was kind enough to show ns the place himself. The fresh 
and healthy exterior of the workmen, compared -with the de¬ 
praved, miserable, sickly appearance of the manufecturiug pemu- 
latibn in France, Belgium, and (lermany, was striking. The 
light-tempered Russian never remaina so long in one kind of 
employment as to be injined by it. Neither is the tyranny 
of the master-manufacturers so systematic here as in other 
countries. 

The most important manufactory on the Viborg side is con¬ 
ducted by a German, who related many interesting anecdotes of 
the various nations who had representatives among his one thoa- 
sand workmen. He made use of the Finns wherever much 


patience and little movement was required, where knots and en¬ 
tanglement required a gentle finger; but the Russians, who are 
apt to untie knots after the fashion of Alexander the Great, were 
mostly employed where speed and activity were wanting. He 
frnrther told us that nearly hah' of his workmen were employed in 
grving to eloths, ManclmsteT cottoi», fro. a brighter and mere 
showy outside, without which the Russians and people of Asia do 
not value them. The finest goods are sulyeeted to rough hmid- 
ling fiir this purpose, and literally go ihrougli fire and water, to 
the ^at injury, one woidd tiiink, of tiieir intrinsie worth. 

Withih ^elast ten years, establishment for making mathe- 
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latttical instrameato have been fohotled by German 
I saw the^worktop rf one, where sixteen journeymen 
ployed; four were placed ^re as apprentices by the cro^P^ 

H worthy of remark, that many parts of the instruments^ 
worked in platina, which metal the Russians need not be sp^ 
of, and which will one day obtain a decided preference for tijf 
insthiments. X 

For the fashionable world, one of the grandest estaldisimien, 
to be seen anywhere is the so-callcd English magazine. It wa-* 
begun many years ago by some English pieople, and hence its' 
name, though neither the proprietors nor all the goods are anr 
longer EngGsb. One department is devoted to jewellery of all 
kinds, and of a splendour and abundance, rarely seen in a royal 
collection. Another contains every possible requisite of the 
toilet, for which an active correspondence is kept up with Paris, 
London, and Vieiuia, to obtain the newest and liest from those 


centres of faslnon. As it is decreed by the world of fashion that 
nothing is good or wearable but what is bought here, all sorts of 
things are sold, the rarest and the commonest; from diamonds of 
the first water down to shoe-blacking, which last article is' so 
elegantly put up, that tlic wealthiest pringe need not disdain to 
put it ill his powet. * 

A great part of these wares is now made in St. Petersburg, 
The proprietors keep a multitude of foreign artists and workmen 
in tlicir pay, who work for them alone; and thus the credit of the 
magazine is maintained, and the things pass for foreign, plough 
tile public very well know tiiat not half the things labelled as 
from Paris or London ever saw either Paris or London. 


The prices of the goods sold in this.shop are enormous, and 
would appear ridiculous in any other city. Here, where mowy 
is but little valued, many a one is glad enough to be rid of his 
useless hank notes in exchange for some pretty thing that pleases 
hisfaneytbr a time at least; and when the shopkeeper assures 
his patrons that be has sold everything at the lowest possible 
price, and only so low because they are constmit customers, they 
are good-natured enough to believe liim. When we consider; 
however, that the people behind the counter are yentkmeii who 
can answer in every language in Europe, that the magazine pays 
one tliousand rubles rent for every window, ahd that every bronzo 
lamp that remains half a year unsold may be said to cost one 
huimred rubles merely for warehouse-room, the prices demanded 
will appear less extravagant. 

The frurniture nu^aziiie of Gamb, a very celebrated (me of its 
kind, was founded by a simple Suabian carfienter of that name; 
but as, in Russia, every workshop easily becomes a manufactory, 
his three sons, who are only bis successors, elegant young St. 
Petershurghers, carry on the business wholesale, and keep fifty 
or sixty cabinet-makers constantly employed, besides many seulpv 
tors, carvers in wood, painters, and designers. In their magazino 
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goods are displayed to the valne of millions; some of the rooms, 
a thing ^particularly desirable in llussia, are filled tvith portable 
household furniture of every descriptyn for the use of travellers. 
Here arc complete beds, bedsteads, and everything else, packed 
in chests four and a-half feet long, three-quarters of a foot wide, 
and f<)ur inches higli; a tent with chmrs, tables, and every accomr 
inodstion, for sitting, lying, dining, or sleeping, all j^acked up m 
one chest. The proprietors have naturally become inventive in 
this branch; for tlic spoiled children of fortune are .continually 
leaving luxurious St. Petersburg for the steppes of the Pontns, 
for the inhospitable Caucasus, or the Siberian deserts, and are 
glad to be able to take with them some of the accustomed con¬ 
veniences of civilised life packed up among their luggage. 

The only kind of bert/h-e that the Messrs. Gamb have excluded 
from their magazine is that in which man enjoys the softest and 
most undistiubed .of all slumbers—his cofiin. Many other ma- 
.gazines furnish them in abundance. These melancholy commo¬ 
dities are piled up by hundreds for all religions, ranks, and ages; 
black with golden crosses for the Protestants; brown and light 
colour for Inc llussiaus of theT,rcck Church; smallrasc-coloured 
ones, with white lace, for young girls; azure blue for boys. As 
the dead arc always laid out immediately in Kussia, cofiins must 
be kept ready-made, and in considerable numbers, to afford a 
choice. 

There are about two hundred and fifty wine and beer cellars 
in St. j^etersburg. Only those frequented by the lower classes 
have anything interesting or characteristic about them. Here 
are sold beer, mead, spirituous liquors, and bad wine, and here 
also people say what the v think of themselves and of the pictures 
that adorn the walls. These pictures offer the stranger many 
facilities for studying the national character of the Kussians. In 
the most glaring coloius are represented the ideas of the lower 
classes on the most important subjects of human thought: the 
Deity, heaven, hell, the soul, and the creation of the world; 
without some reference to which, steeped as they are in fanaticism 
mid ascetic practices, they would not venture even to swallow a 
mouthful of .beer. Tliis kind of tap-rooms ate usually prepared 
with such pictures like a show-box. The study of them is the 
more interesting because they are in general very old, and with 
many of them not the slightest deviation from old-established 
types is ever permitted. They are generally the productions of 
tie church painters of Moscow and Kiev; in which cities, under 
the shadow of the most ancient and most sacred temples of Bus- 
sia, this kindred branch of industry is still in high preservation, 
and the fancy they display is exceedingly and orientally gro¬ 
tesque. You may see, for example, the day of creation depicted 
on an enormous scale. On the upper part chaos is represented 
hy dark, vigorous strokes; morass, water, and unformra masses 
of rock in marM confusion; over it lowevs a thidc dark cload„ 
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iftade palpable by a single stooke of the brnsh; ia .. 
hovers the Creator, under the physiognomy of a 
from whose mouth proceeds the creative “Be thou,” scrsi^®?^ 
the old Slavonian character; and beneath it the snn 
stars glide out of chaos, the sun closely resembling a MeVj~® 
head, attended by the moon and the seven greater j^nets. 
side every star its name is witten in the Slavonian character. 
the other stars are running after a solid blue beam, which repi 
sents the firmament. They revolve, snn and all, about the oarti. 
of which a portion, the Garden of Eden, is indicated on the lowei 
part of the canvass, mid on it smiles the snn, his rays indicated 
by a multitude of yellow stripes crossing one another. On cither 
side, over Paradise, clouds are heaped; from one-half fall thick 
spots as black as ink, near which is written “ rain,” and out of 
the other an equally generous allowance of white dabs, with 
“ snow” written in great letters on the other side; for a Bussian 
can hardly picture to himself Paradise without snow. Bound 
about I’aradisc runs a garland of mountains, some of whoso sum¬ 
mits reach the stars, 'ihe less a Unssian knows of mountains the 
more liberally liis fimey paints them. The edges of the moun¬ 
tains are abundantly sprinkled with flowers, of every colour ol 
the rainbow, and almost as big as the nioiuifains thein.selvcs. 
Between every two flowers stands regularly a trie: the tree 
sometimes overshadowing the flowers, and sometimes the flowers 
overshadowing the tree; and near them several times inscribed 
the words, “ the blooming flowers, the blooming tlowers.” In 
the middle of the garden Adam and Eve arc kneeling, a Russian 
and his wife; close to them a fountain, hreatlicd on by tw o swol- 
len-clieekcd cherub-heads, signilying the air, and dancing over 
it, a gigantic IV'^ill-o’-the-vvisp, huucatiiig fire. All around, in Uie 
tiimultuotts excitement of creation’s dawn, all the creatures of 
nature and fancy seem to be bellowing; all the birds, real and 
unreal, tlie elepnant, the lion, tlie imicorn, the seducing serpent, 
the leviathan, the hare, tlie carp, the fish of Jonas, the ibnr 
beasts of the Apocalypse, rats and mice. The wliole picture is 
in a frame of arabesques of wreaths and heads of saints and 
angels. 

In this style all the pictures are done. Mount Atlios, so re¬ 
nowned in the Rusdan-flrcek Cfliurch, is never represented with 
less than a htmdred and fifty churches and convcjits on it; and 
every church has at least a dozen cupolas. When Mount Sinai 
is represented, it is like Pelion on Ossa, and Ossa on Olympus; 
a cohunu of mountains with an exceedingly pointed summit 
reaching to .Sirius, with Moses on the top. 

Among the many things to interest strangers in St. Peterabuip;, 
the booksellers’ shops are not the most unimportant. The firm 
of Briefif and Gr'dfe is tlie oldest of the German houses, by whom 
the greater part of the German and BVench books that have ap¬ 
peared in Rusda have been published. The first Russian book- 
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Mllei is Smlrdin. One cumot but be Astonisbcd at the 

Mtwment which Ruwan literature hu already enabled him 
to elq^t ityle in wfateh they are got up. Per* 

)iwg ^o time was euch miserable paper, such detestable type, 
aI) a measureless want of tasto and accuracy in printing, to 
ix ^ Kiiasia as we fbrmcrly saw, and do yet occasioni^y 

Germany. Since the commencement of this century, how- 
Kiissia lias made such rapid advances that the modem 
HctioBB may stand a compwson with those of any nation. 

hooks are generally printed on a very fine paper in a 
large type; but there are some 13mos and IGoos which 
cave nothing to be desired in point of neatness and elegance. 
Books llom Smirdin’s press may now venture to show their faces 
boldlv in the bondmrs at the most &)tidious ladies, by tlie side of 
the choicest prodnetions of London and Paris; and the time is 
1^ gone by when a Bnssitn nobleman eonlAonly allow a Kus- 
sian book to stand here and there in the dust of the lowest 


shelves, in his almost eacluuvely French library. It is not only 
by the extent, however, of the booksellers' stows in St. Peters* 
burg and Moscow, where there are shops containing upwards of 
one hundred thousand volnmes, that we may estimate the extra* 
ordiiuuy advance of Russian literature: the prices given to fa¬ 
vourite autiiors ailbrd also a good criterion. There are Ru-ssian 
amthoTS who* have realised estates of many square miles out of 
tbdr inkstands; some have received five thousand or six tliou- 
smd rubles, merely to lend their names to a journal; and there 
arc periodicals that count not less than twenty thousand suh- 
scribers. The greatest new work in hand is the National Enay- 
clopmdia, which pays ns much as one hundred and two hnndrM 
rubles a shact to its contributors, and must reckon, therefore, on 
a tolerably lai^e circulation. Russian litcrahmc is now strong 
enough in pinion to soar on a level with that of France, if not to 
take a flight above it, in the estimation of the beat native circles. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TABtK AND KITCHEN. 

It is a certain fiiet that the people of Crete to this day roast their 
l^oats'-flesh ej^tly as that was roasted which cheeiM the fiiint- 
mg EOnl of tne much-encliuisg Ulysses, after his storm-tossed 
passage thither. The pitlaw, the well-known tower of rice and 
mutton, the centre dish even now of the oriental table, smoked 
on the boards of the Persian and Parthian, in the times of the 
Creeks and the Romans; and there can be no doubt that many a 
Babyletrian stone and marble tower will yet rise and fldl in those 
nnntnes before' the towers of rice will he overthrown. There 
are certainly manv animals and'vegetables, and, oons^ently, 
aMuty dUiM, whka have be«i intreouecd tnlo Uwls vriiera tb^ 
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were before unki] 0 \rn, and have tlnis revolutionized thei^* , 
Coffee, potatoes, and maize, in Europe, and the sprea ^^‘^***- 
honied cattle in America, are the most striking cxamples^-^}'^ 
Among beverages, tea, wine, and spirituous distillation^®*®’ 
also their claims to historical consideration. Nevertheless,^' ® 
on tiio whole, all nations cling with extraordinary tenacitj^'* 
constancy to their old customs and their old culinary faith, ir 
their traditions, and myths, and old nurses’ stories; nay, as i 
examples already i-eferrcd to prove, tJic system of cooki'iy otk 
survives systems of religion, and {lolitical constitutions tkll, while 
the institutions of the kitchen maintain their ground. 

There is a town in Germany, in which, on high festival-days, 
a certain cake is prepared, called a krull-cake. These cakes arc 
mentioned in the oldest chronicles of the city, in narrating the 
choice of a JiRryermeister, or some such occwrencc. It is recorded 
in “ Platt Deutsch’lthat they held a council and ate kriill-cakes, 
Tlie city was then Catholic. Three hundred years ago it became 
Protestant, but to the old faith in krull-cakes it has adhered. 


The inh.vbitants dressed formerly in the old Spanish costume; 
that gradually gave way to the French; but the krnll-cakes held 
their ground, and tlie Gallic-clad senators munched as the Sjianish 
had done. At a later period the city lost all its old constitution, 
as part of the Gcriuauic body, and was incorporated with France; 
and Ibus the men became outwardly and inwardly another ]>co- 
ple, spoke another language, wore other clothing, ami thought 
other thoughts. But to this da 3 ' tlicj’ hake and eat krull-cakes, 
as tlieir blessed forefathers did before them, though perhaps tliey 
do not resemble them in any other particular. The.-te are things 
that seem to have escaped the observation and research of philo¬ 
sophers more than any other kind of phenomenon. 

To make krull-cakes, line sifted wheat or flour is taken, skira- 


med-milk, so many eggs, and certain spices; the dough is put 
into an iron mould, and toasted at a gentle fire. In this recipe 
so much seems arbitrary that one would expect continual change. 
On the contrary, the feshion of the cake has survived the stonns 
of centuries, and seems to possess a constant power of sell-repro¬ 
duction, like plants and minerals. 

The preparation of many kinds of food is maintained in certain 
forms b 3 ' religious and political laws, as the unleavened Iiread of 
the Jews, which is in form, taste, and essence, the same as it was 
in the time of Moses. That is intelligible; but ho w is the fashion 
of cookery maintained without any such aid? Strabo mentions 
certain flat-pressed sausages of pigs’-meat, that were favourite 
articles of food with the people of Byzantium. Byzantium has 
since been liomsn, Greek, Latin, Turkish, and is about to become 
Kussian; and those flat sausages cxist-yet in Constantinople, and 
are carried thence into the ue^hbonring provinces. So it was in 
Strabo’s time the custom, in certiuu provinces by the Black Sea, 
to cut beef into long strips and dry it in the air to preserve it. 
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"These crftoW did not certainly arise from any natural necessity, 
for theit arc many countries quite as dry, and where there is a 
still slater want of fuel, where the custom never prevailed, but 
■on ty Black Sea it prevails to this day. 

character of many a nation depends certainly, in no small 
dej^’e, on the food which the country yields; and, on the other 
ijXl, the character of the nation as ccrtaiid^ operates on the 
Joica and preparation of its food. Certain inclinations to cer- 
nin kinds of food may also be traced among different nations, 
^winc'is flesh was at all times an abomination to the Arabians, 
and the aversion of the Jew to pork -would alone su-ffice to show 
him of Arabian origin. The Germanic nations have always held 
beef in favour, and they alone know how to prepare it so as to 
make it savoury and nutritive. In Germany as in England, in 
Sweden as in Norway and Denmark, the German blood ann./anccs 
itself by this unfailing test. The Roman nations, the French, the 
Spaniards, and the Italians, have all something in common in 
their kitchen, as in their language and history. 

The chief national dish of the Russians is their “shtshee,” 
•which, as far as the Russian name extends, neither moral nor 
political revolution has ever driven from their table or their 
nearts. It is seen on the board of the serf, and is constantly to 
be found at the tables of the rich, where it maintains its place 
amid the raJ;outs and pasties of France. One can hardly believe, 
when the Russian, in a foreign land, is heard to lament, in a strain 
of pathetic eloquence, the loss of his “shtshee,” or when one hears 
in Riga that the three mightiest gods of the Russian nation are 
Tshin, Tshai, and Shtshee (rank, tea, and cabbage soup)—one 
•can scarcely believe, I say, that the beloved shtshee is simply 
cabbiq?e soup, and neither more nor less—Imtsoitis; shtshee 
and shtshee again is the staff of life with all the people living 
between Kamtschatka and the Trussian frontier; indeed, the 
bones, nerves, muscles, and flesh of the. great majority of the 
Russians may be looked upon, in some sort as the solid essence of 
shtshee. Forty millions of human beings put up their daily 
prayer for their daily shtshee. It is the main subsistence of 
the mighty Russian army, consisting of a million of fighting 
men. Wherever the Russian comes as a settler or as a con¬ 
queror—in the Baltic provinces, in Finland, in the lands of Tar¬ 
tary, at the foot of the Caucasian or the Altai Mountains—be 
assured he will not fail to lay out a mighty cabbage-garden, where¬ 
with to gladden his stomach with the much-beloved shtshee. 

The mode of preparing this remarkable dish varies greatly, 
and there are almost as many kinds of shtshee as of cabbages. 
Six or seven heads of cabbage chopped up, half a pound of bar¬ 
ley-meal, a quarter of a pound of butter, a handful of salt, and 
two pounds of mutton cut into small pieces, with a con or two 
of “ quass,” make an excellent shtshee. With the very poor, 
the butter and the meat are of course left out, which reduces the 
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composition to the cabbage and the (piass. Tn the houses of the 
wealthy, on tlic contrary-, many ingredients arc added, and rules 
laid down to be closely ob.served: bouillon" is used instead of 
qnass: the meat is salted and pressed for six-aiid-tbii ty liours. 
and is jmt raw to the already boiling eablmgc; thick cream is 
added, and the whole luixfure, when complete, is pronounced 
uusm'i lassably excellent. 

Thu second dish in importance is the “posdnqi shtshec’’ or 
"fasting shtshcc," in which lish is used in.-,tea‘l ofoieai. ci! in¬ 
stead of butter, ice. The lower classes cal it usually with a kind 
of lish not larger than a sprat, skin and all hoilod 'lo a pap, and 
to give it additional llavour a jtortion ofthiek oil is added. 

“ llotvinya" is another right Itiissian dish, and nearly akin to 
sht.sliee. The latter is the siajdo of the llnssian table the whole 
year tlirottgb; hut “I)otvinya" is only eaten in the summer. 1'Iic 
ingredients, which arc warm in the shtsliee, are pul cold into the 
hotvinya: cold (piass, raw herbs, re<l berries, chopped cuemnhers, 
and lastly salmon or some other fish, cut into square lumps. At 
the better tables, slices of lemon are sometimes added, toasted 
black bread, cut small, and, to make it yet cooler, small lumps ol‘ 
ice.. This is tlic fiimous "hotvinja;” and if any one he at a loss 
to imagine how these can all agree with tlie “(piass” (thin beer) 
in which they swim ahont, let him by all means come to liussia. 
and eat of tlic dish fiir a fca- y(!ai's. when, no donht, Jic will find 
the ingredients all eijiialh good and harmonious, 

I’crhaps thi! climate of llussia, where the summer is alv.ays ex- 
cessivcli iiot, as the winter is always e.vccssively cold, is tlie cause 
of the decided and strictly maintained distinctions between the 
Slimmer and the winter es/Viic. Every season has its own soup, 
its own iionltry, its own pastry. 'J'o many, a positive date for 
their cnjoyinent ma)' lie given. Fruit comes in on the Hth of 
.August, ice on blaster Sunday. Keligion, which lias imtch to Jo 
with tiie iiiissi.aii table, prohibits tlie eating of certain artiefes of 
food before a certain day. Saturday’s dishes differ throughout 
the whole country from Sunday’s: Friday and Wednesday, as 
fast-days, have other food prescribed tlian iMoiida}' and 'fhursday. 
It is all one in (lerinany wliat fiiod is set hefiirc the guests at a 
linicral: in llussia. it must he a kind of rice-soup, witli plums and 
raisins, 'flic cake broken (>ver the liead of the newly-horu child 
is of a particular kind. AVcddiiigs, hctrotlimciits, &c. liave all 
their appointed dishes; and it must not he forgotten that these 
hoiischold regulations hold gqod for not less than three hundred 
thousand (Icnnan square miles, and forty millions of people. 

Meat is almost always eaten liy the llussians (wc speak of tlic 
great bulk of the people), cither boiled, pickled, or salted; they 
seldom smoke meat, not even their hams and bacon; roasting is 
almost unknown to them. It is lucredihlo how had the bread is, 
considering the goodness of the corn; it is all more or less sour, 
and why this is so, it is not easy to discover. Another fault is, that 

K 
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it is never sufficiently baked, but that is cbaractcristic of a |)eoplc 
who choose to eat more unripe than ripe fruit. It were easy to 
leave their fruit a little lunger on the tree, their bread a little 
longer in the oveii, but that is never done. Pasties of all kinds 
(pirogas) are in great javour with the Kussians: things so little 
known in (Icrniau that we have not even a word for them. The 
Russians pack everything that can be chopjicd up into pies: 
vegetables, fruit, mushrooms, flesh, and fish: the {lastc i.s gene¬ 
rally detestiible. 

It must be very gratifying to the author of a Russian cookery'- 
book to think that his sphere of influence is so extensive. I'or 
example, if he siicak of “ bliiini,” and say it is a kind of pancake 
eaten with caviare and T>ort wine, in the “butter-week,” as it i.< 
called, before the great fast, he is unquestionably rewarded for 
his trouble by the reflection that the whole empire is suffering 
from indigestion at the same time. So great a uniformity in 
eating must partly cause, and partly presuppose, a great unifor¬ 
mity of moral and physical constitution. 

If the inward character and the mysterious nature of the veiled 
Psyche of a nation speak not less intelligibly in the productions 
of Its kitchen than hi the jiroductioiis of any other art, it may not 
be superfluous to mention the great preference the Russians show 
tor all kinds of food that can be grated and mashed up. It is as 
if food ill -a solid form were uuhearablc to the Russian, or he too 
lazy to chew! Everything must melt in his moutli, and find its 
way to the maze within him, without any trouble on bis part. 
An energetic, active pcoifle like.to crunch and bite! AMiat were 
their teeth for else? The Russians may indeed quote tlie gods 
of Greece as their patterns, for doubtless the ambrosia of Olym¬ 
pus must have been something of the consistence of their much- 
loved “kissels” and “pastelas;" for if, on the one liand, we 
cannot suppose ambrosia to have been a liquid soup, to be con¬ 
veyed with spoons to the expectant mouths of the immortals, on 
the other hand it cannot have been a hard, tootb-cxcrcisiug sub¬ 
stance, for mastication is soraetbiug exceedingly uu-idem and 
inconsistent with godlike attributes. 

The quantity of sweetmeats, wet and dry, consumed at a Rus¬ 
sian festival is perfectly astonishing; for balls they are bought by 
the pood (thirty-six pounds English); and many a merchant’s wife, 
if she be rich enough, consumes hdf her life in eating sugar, 
which, in one kind of preparation or another, is crundied, sucked, 
and swallowed all day long. 

Of liquids, the most national and most general is quass, which 
occupies the same-place as a beveragethat shtshee docs as a dish. 
The Ilussiaii of the lower class can no more live without quass 
than a fish without water. It is not only his constant drink, but 
the foundation of all his soups and sauces, which are rarely made 
with simple water, but almost always with quass. Quass is the 
basis of all his food, solid and liquid; in quass all tltings dk- 
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solve and swim; even on the tables of the wealthiest, among the 
wines and liqueurs, instead of decanters of water appear deeanters 
of quas«. Fortunately it is a light and wholesome beverage. It 
is prejiared in the Ibllowing niahuer: a pailful of water is put 
into an earthen vessel, into Which arc shaken iwo pounds of har- 
ley-nical, half-a-pouud of salt, and a jiound and a-half of honey. 
This mixtm-e is put in the evening into a kind of oven, with a 
moderate tire, .and con.staiitly stirred. In the morning it is left 
for, a time to settle, and tlicn the clear liquid is poured oh'. 'J'lio 
qnass is then ready, and may lie drunk in a few days: in a week 
it is at its highest perfection. As (piass is thought good only when 
prepared in small quantities and in small vessels, every house¬ 
hold hrews for itself. In great houses a servant is kc]>t tor this 
purpose, who finds in it wherewithal to ni'cu|)y him the wliole 
da}', and has as many mysterious obscrvauces in the preparation 
as if it were a spell, or as if there were as much significance in 
his laliours as in those of Schiller’s bell-ioiindcr. 

iMcad is another national and very iincicut Slavonian beverage. 
In former times it was the only sjiirituous litpior of the Uussiaus; 
but wine with the higher, and bi audy with the lower classes, have 
superseded it in a great measure. Of late, however, it seems to 
he recoveruig some degree of fB\our. I'erhaps (he active re¬ 
search iiito the annals of ilussia. ami the reviving sjiirit of na¬ 
tionality, may be among the causes. 

llrandy is iidw with all the Stavoni.an nations so powcrfid a 
deity, tliat in the sense in wliicli it is said “ gold rules the world,” 
it may be added, “and brandy ndes the llussians.” The usual 
reward, the usual bribe, tor the ordinary l{u.«sian, is not money, 
but brandy. 'The common people do not care half so much for 
money: no festival, no Kaster, no Christmas, witlinut tirandy; 
brandy must urge the labourer to work and the warrior to battle. 
It is ama-ziug bow greedy they arc for this fiery poison. Brandy 
is with the Russians a foreign innovation; but they have Ibiutd a 
national immc for it, and call it “ V'odka,” the little water. There 
is a fine poetical play of fancy implied in this loving diminutive. 
Thousands, through its consumption, are daily rendered rich, 
and thousands poor. A paper, svhicli should give the true sta¬ 
tistics and history of its consumption, would not be the least 
remarkable page m the history of Uic world._ 

The number of acid drinks in use in Russia is very great. It 
is remarkable that, much as the Russians love sweets, no kitchen 
deals so largely in acids as theirs. J’erhai>s their eoustitntions 
require those violent contrasts; perhaps, as c.\tremes meet, the 
quantity of oil and thick fat substances they eat awaken the ap¬ 
petite lor both the sweet and the sour. 

Of all triiits, the produce of the highest north, the “manm- 
rami” affords the jdcasantest beverage. It is of the size and ibm 
of a mulBerrj', with the fiavour of a pine-apple. Mi.vod with 
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champagne and wine it makes the finest punch in the world; ii 
drink worthy of a poet's song. 

Unfavonrable as the climate of Russia seems to be to such en¬ 
joyments, there is no coiiutiy where dining in the open air is so 
customary. A large quantity of food is constantly carried about 
the streets of the cities by peripatetic restaurateurs: in winter, 
hot tea and soups, potatoes, and hot cakes; in summer, ices, cool 
sherbets, quass, &c. &c. 'Die nund)er of places for the sale of 
ready-dressed food in Russian tomis is immense; often a large 
hall or open booth, or some other spacious locality, is prepared 
as a dining-place for the lower classes, where the artist and the 
observer may find as rich a hard est for the pencil and the pen 
as the workman may of pirogas, quass, and shtshee. Tlic great 
number of unmarried persons who live at St. Petersburg and 
other cities, without being at home, there, render such establish¬ 
ments necessary. 

In tlic consumption of meat, St. Petersburg surpasses any other 
citj' in Exirope; and, if we exclude the badl 5 '-fed army of sixty 
thousand men from our reckoning, may perhaps be esteemed the 
best-fed city in the world. It consumes nearly four millions poods 
of corn yearly: that is, children, old people, and sick included, 
two hundred pounds a-head; one hundred tliousand oxen; viz., 
a whole ox to every four and a-half men, without reckoning cows 
and calves. Of swine and sheep rather loss are consumed than 
in I’aris; but the destruction of fish is enormous. Of herrings, 
for example, in 1 Sdi, fifty-three thousand tons were brought to 
St. Petersburg: that is, one ton to every eight persons. Accord¬ 
ing to the statement of the Minister of the Interior, in the same 
year, five hundred thousand ])oods of salt, or thirty-six pounds 
a-head (about one and a-balf ounces a-day), was the consumption 
of St. Petersburg. It would be interesting to compare this state¬ 
ment with similar ones relative to London, I’iu'is, and Vienna. 
Data enough are given in the journals of Russia, though it must 
be confessed that such grossly absurd contradictions appear in 
the statements, on the most superficial examination, that no one 
can attempt to reconcile the inconsistencies, or to calculate an 
average. 

The environs of St. Petersburg are more sterile and unproduc¬ 
tive tlian those of any capital in Europe, Madrid excepted; on 
which account it has been aptly enough called the New Palmyra: 
a magnificent and luxurious city in the midst of a desert. The 
merest trifles only are supplied by the neighbomhood. The daily 
bread ripens on the shores of the Volga, and has many a river 
and canal to pass before it reaches the ovens of St. Petersburg. 
Even the hay is brought from a great distance. Eggs, and sudi 
like articles of immediate consumption, come from the thickly- 
peopled environs of kloscow; hence trade in such articles is con¬ 
ducted on a much larger scale titan elsewhere. Baskets full of 
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eggs arc brought into our towns, but wiiolc caravans of them arc 
brought to St. I’ctcrsburg. 

The fruit-gardciis of St. I’etersburg are in Stettin or the Cri¬ 
mea; their apples come from a dishuicc of two hundred ndles 
over a stom\y sea, or of three liuudred over the icy steppes. 
Their meat is fattened on the shores of tlie Black Sea; for oidy 
a tentli part of the cousum]>tion stated aliovc is supplied from any 
other district. The salt is partly Caliunck, pai’tlv Swedish and 
Norwegian. 'I'hc butter comes from Kslhonia and Finlai.d, and 
so on with the most ordinary articles. Those of Iiunry here, as 
everywhere else, are, of course, the product of foreign lands. 

A St. Petersburg meal is served on so l.irgc a scale, that a 
native of that city must thiidc himself in a laiidof lUmine in Ifafn- 
hurg, Vienna, or on the inucli-praised lihinc. 'l.'iie prologue to 
a dinner consists of so man}' appetizing ih.intics, that one may 
easily mistake it lor tlie dinner itself; ns an innocent peasant might 
mistake the riclily-dccoratcd drop-scene for the pia}'. .\ lliis- 
sian grand dinner is like a ])iccc of imisic, of w hich, long after 
the chords liavc aimomiced the approaching end, a midtitudc of 
tlirills and cadences (lourish as it were into a new part, till at last 
it comes to a close in a jirofusion of fruits and sw(;etineats, and 
the perl<>rniers separate. At a real Kiissian bampiet the dessert 
is as di-'liiiet from the dinner as the iirelimiiiary whe*, and is 
taken in another room. I.iquciirs are taken before dinner to 
excite the ap)>ctite, and after dinner to assist digestioi!. 

For tlie resi, it is with the St. Petersburg duiucrs as witli many 
other things in St. J’etersliurg; little real enjoyment, with a pro¬ 
fusion of the means of enjoyment, 'fhe whole alfair is canied on 
much too tpiickly. The dishes, which are cut up at tlx -idehoard 
by the carver, and carried round, succeed each other with great 
rapidity. With every dish the snitaldo wine is oft'eretl hv the 
servant^ in ready-filled glasses, till a perfect forest of them is 
gathered round each plate; hut tlie epicure in wines misses the 
bottle from which lie miglit lielp liimself at pleasure to wliat he 
liked best. All these customs are f/i'iiunl, still more so tliat vvhiph 
fetters the guest to his place during the whole banqtiet. It is 
considered an unlicanl-of viol.ation of propriety to rise from one's 
seat, even in the smallest family circle. 'J'he guests sit down in 
picini at a sign from the host, and vise after the last di'h, also in 
plenn; and no one may venture, as in England, to linger in jest 
or ciinversation over the bottle. When a toast is given, at which 
no Bptecli or even sportive remark is ever made, every one rises 
silently, bows, touches his neighbour's glass with his own, and 
quickly reseats himself, 'fo go u]) to any one in p^icular, to 
touch glassc.s. wotdd he deemed the silliest proccedviig in the 
world. A man cats at a llussian dinner as if he were tctlicrcd to 
a mansrer. 
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CIIAPTKIl XVIII. 


FOItKiaX TEACHERS. 


Every spriii}?, when the ice melts iu the Gulf of Cronstadt, and 
the market behind the Exchange is ojtened with its gail3''-covered 
wares of macaws and parroquets, and its abundance of rarities and 
delicacies, alive and dead, Irom the same shiits that have brought 
out the new fashions and new books from i.ionduu, I’aris, ami 
Lubcck, many young ladies may he seen landing with torn veils 
and rufiled head-gear. These are the lovely and tudovely Swiss, 
(iemian, French, and English women destined to officiate in 
llussia as priestesses of Minerva, in- fanning tlie flame of mental 
cultivation. Exhausted by sea-sickness, saddened by home¬ 
sickness, frightened by the bearded Uussians who greet their 
eyes in Oronstadt, and pierced through and through by the chill 
breath of a St. I’ctersburg Maj', they issue from their cabins, 
pale, toid, and slow, anxiety and white lear upon their lips, and 
despair in their eyes. 

The mitimer in which Hussia greets her newlj’-arrived guests 
is not the most friendly; and if if be true that a first impression 
of men or of countries is the ijiost decisive and important, merci¬ 
ful heaven! what evil jwognostics must not this reception call 
forth? Xo stranger ever landed in Russia whose first thought 
as he disembarked was not of his return. Not a gnest would the 
country retain, it is my opinion, if, as soon as he stepped on 
shore, he could find an op]x>rtunit\' to go back again. 

l.hiwillingly the fair strangers leave the ship, the last piece of 
their native land that has followed them to tins strange region, 
and hurry to hide themselves and tlieir sorrows iu the first hotel 
oa .Vassili Ostrof, till their friends, or the family to which they 
are recommended, come to seek and bring them forth to tlie 
light of day. 

Their entrance into a rich and distinguished house is a new 
stage of suffering; and if the rude voices, long beards, and fljthy 
clothing of the .barbarous population of the harbour terrified 
them, here the glitter of unwonted luxury alarms their bashful¬ 
ness. The loud, tumultuous life of a great house in Russia, 
where no one comprehends their feelings in the slightest degree, 
is enough to overwhelm them; and, quartered in an apartment 
wiUt the tribe of children entrusted to their care, they have 
scarcely a comer to themselves where they can weep out their 
grief. Once caught in the whiil|)ool of St. Petersburg society, 
they feel themselves at everj' turn wounded and repdied, and 
they feel that they in their turn repell and offend. However 
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their mothers and sisters may have exerted themselves to ar¬ 
range their wardrobe, they (jnickly find it iinswitcd to the nor¬ 
thern capital. They must learn to “sing another tnne." Kven 
Parisian manners will not do in St. 1 ‘etersbnrg; their Frencli 
pronnneiation is criticised and found fault witli, for the St. f'e- 
tersburghers speak their own French, and modify the I'rcnch 
manners after their own fa.shion. Even a French courtier would 
be found wanting here a hundred times, with l;is frecdo'u of de¬ 
meanour and easy haints: nincb more so a cpiiet Swiss governess 
just descended from her mountains, or a (ierman tutor who has 
made a pilgrimage hitlierfrom some unknown nook of his father- 
land, to aid some Russian statesman or court lady in the educa¬ 
tion of a family of children. 

However, with time comes experience. The modest finery of 
the distant home is laid aside as a keepsake; the qnickh’-filled 
purse is resorted to; the outward form is modified after the 
fashions of St. Petersburg; the sentimentality of Western Eu¬ 
rope is laid aside (for, ctmiparcd to the Russians, not only the 
Hernians, bnt even the French and English, are sentimental); 
and the strangers learn to assume, by day at least, a. decorous 
mask of cheerfulness, and thus contrive in the end to put a good 
face ou the matter, even should the ])illow be teir-moistened at 
night. 

The position of domestic tutors aud governesses in llussia is 
peculiar, and much more important than with us. \Vc have 
man}-, it is true, of both in (k-rmany, France, and England, bnt 
it cannot be said thov arc greatly considered; the}-are mode¬ 
rately j)aid, and remain generally within certain limits, or find 
refuge in the holj' state of matrimony or the clinrch. 

In Russia it is quite dilfcrent: private teaching is th< rc a profit¬ 
able employment, and ns such an oliject of all kinds of specula¬ 
tion ; lor the condition of private tutor is not only a very good 
stepping-stool to all sorts of hoiiourahle posts, but a solid employ¬ 
ment for life, ftmiisbing not only an abundant maintenance for 
the present, but offering the prospect of a future free from care. 
It is, indeed, a g.-ime of chance, like everything else in llussia; 
bnt one in wliicli, with many blanks, there are an extraordinary 
number of prizes. “ Consider now, my dear boy, what yon would 
like to be,” said a father in St. Petersburg to his son, whoin_ he 
had sent for from Germany, where he had finished his studies; 
“whether yon feel mo.st inclination for the Finance or the De¬ 
partment of the Inferior, whether you would like to be IMrectov 
of the Post or of the Bank, or wliotber you would prefer the 
Mastership of the Woods and Forests or of the Mines, or whether 
yon woidd like to enter the military service.” To a tutor in a 
Russian nobleman’s family all these careers are open; yon have 
only to tod the right entrance. 

A young man who is tolerably pleasing in manner and appear¬ 
ance, or at all comme il favt, as it is called, with his solid German 
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acquirements, is tolerably certain to find this entrance; that is, 
if he can stand the fiery ordeal to which his position as domestic 
tutor subjects him. There arc many yoimj; men who from tutors 
have become state and privy councillors; many also who, from 
mere sorrow and hunger (of the mind), have lost not only all joy 
in life, but sometimes liib itself. 

It is much the same until the governess. If she he tolerabl}'- 
pretty and agreeable, and possess some of (hose tnleiifs dc undetc. 
which the Russians value so highly, she can ucarccly fail to 
entangle the heart of some young adjutant or colonel, as whose 
lady she will give soirees and balls in her turn; but a cherished 
wile, a loving mother to loving children-V 

And even if such should not be licr lot, if she can accommodate 
herself to the humour of her patroness, she may lead a very 
supportable, brilliant life. She will find opportunities of making 
her light shine before men, and of gratifying her vanity; and, 
what is more, she may look with tolerable certainty to an ultimate 
retreat to her native land, with a little fortune to solace the 
evening of her days. The cities of ^Montbeliard, Lausanne, 
Kenfchatel, and some others, the nurseries for governesses for 
all Lnrope, are full of small capitalists of both sexes, who have 
accumulated their little fortunes in Bussia. To maintain them¬ 
selves sucpessfully in such a position, however, they require a 
total want of susceptibility, whether false or real, for the Russians 
are pitiless towards such feelings. In their stead let there be a 
certain coldness and strength of character, and a resolute and 
watchful defence; for the Russian always strikes his flag to per¬ 
severance and firmness. 

Some contrive to .accommodate themselves so thoroughly to the 
Russian element as to exchange tlieir own natural peculiarities 
for those of Russia, and prefer remaining for life where they 
have spent the better part of it. In many Russian families are 
to be found such altcr-growths of superannuated English nurses, 
Frenchwomen, and (lermans, who have adhered to the family till 
they are considered regular parts of it, and enjoy aU the privileges 
of iidoption accordingly. 

In St. Petersburg, which keeps all articles of the first quality 
for itself, and disjiatches the inferior ones into the provinces, 
much is of course required, and the capabilities of the tutors and 
tutoresses employed there must be much on a par with other 
capitals; but in the proviuceuS it is wonderfhl what a cry of 
astonishment is often raised at very moderate endowments. 

“He is a miracle of a Nyemetz (German) that I have got for 
my children,” assured me once a thorough Russian gentleman in 
one of the provinces: “he speaks German, English, French, 
Greek, Latin, and knows all sorts of sciences that ever were. It 
is wonderful to hear how he plays on the piano-forte and sings. 
Ah, heaven 1 I am perfectly amazed at the man!” On a nearer 
acquaintance, I found this “wonder” a very ordhiary person 
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indeed, who had certainly a smattering of many things, but seemed 
to me hardly imtsh r of Ids native language. 

Thu tutor in a Russian provincial Inniso is always an oracle,' 
and the governess a pr()|)hetC5s. If. at table or elsewhere, any¬ 
thing occur relative to any science whatever, all eyes turn t'‘ the 
oracle, before whose oiiudscicncc all are diunb. 'I'o doulit him 
would conniroinisc the doubter: all listen attentively, “.\h! 
you must know! That is all in your way.’’ How often an honest 
( jerman is almost couii>clled to'make a solemn face, anti nlay'he 
])art of conjtircr thus lin-ccd on him against his will! •‘1, do not 
know;” “That is not ill my way “ 1 imagine so and so.” Such 
a way of speaking would ruin a man's creilit for ever in the 
interior of Russia. “What does he sayV’’ “lie don’t know!” 
“Why does he not know’:' AV’e do not know either, Tiien he 
knows no more than we do! (iod knows what he docs know! 
He is one of those learned quacks who are so plentiful with us.’’ 
“\'ou must know, sir; you must be sure; stiy yes or no. What 
lies lielweeu yes and no? rncerlaiuty, ignorance. If you don’t 
know, sir, why' do you call yonrself a learned man't Solomon 
says, that all knowledge is Minify', but two thousand y'cars have 
pas.-eil away since then. .Vlmost evervlldiig is known now, and 
you, as a (.Jerman and an cxiimitied teacher, ought (o kiiow 
evci'yiliiiig. The it- 11 else why do we pay the .Vyemlzi .so 
much money’/” 

Reaming and science help the teacher Imr, little in Unssia, if 
they arc not sometimes po^itiiely injurious to him in ids social 
relations; flic appearance of tliem is the one thing needful. 
Musical talent, piano-forte playing, and singing, are of great 
vftlnc, and will win 1dm niauy a lieart; but the most valuable 
ijualificatious arc elegant dancing and address at cards. He who 
dances well and plays well at cards is the true man, '• il 

,n.d he who is miiiiiir it fnnt is the man of all others.for 
the Russians, lie who can win five liimdred rxihles at whist in 
an evening, sing (Jerman songs well, and display a graceful new 
step in the dance, he is their most intimate triend: he is more; he 
is their lord and master, and may rule tlieir hearts at will. 
There are a multitude of foreigners in Russia, who, by the c,xer. 
cise of accomplishments like tliese, have obtained the higlicst 
intliiencc in families, which they' guide as the Jesuits are .said to 
Lave done formerly. 

This is the easier for thein, because the Russians have, in 
serious Wsincss. more confidence in foreigners than in their own 
cmmtrymen, and trust the Ibrnier willingly with their secrets. 
To this it may he added, that in all Russian houses many patri- 
;irchal customs prevail: all members of the household come to 
be looked upon as integral parts of it, and. with the little fasti¬ 
diousness of the llussian in reference to difference of birth, 
.speedily amalgamate with the family'. M’hoever shows a cheerful 
countenance, takes all things as he finds them, is willing to 
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renoBRce his indiyidnality, and to make a part of the social 
dough into which he is baked like a plum into a cake, may 
reckon upon an existence outwardly comfortable enough, and 
his vanity will often enough bo agreeably tickled; bnt he must 
not take too rigidly into the account how often his self-love and 
sense of honour suffer in the process. 

It is well known that the Russians pay their teachers highly: 
three to four thousand mbles yearly is a usual salary; but some¬ 
times as much as six,.or even ten thousand, when they wish to 
allure an instructor to Siberia, or to any of tlie more distant 
provinces. A pension is generally secured at the end of the 
engagement; or, as the fashion now begins to prevail, a round 
sum of thirty or forty thousand rubles when the education is 
completed. The salaries have of late rather increased than 
diminished, on account of the sparing manner in which passports 
have hoen granted for Russia. 

The majority of tlie tutors are obtained, or “written for,” as 
the phrase runs, from Germany and Trance; the governesses 
mostly from Trench Switzerland. Many come from the Raltic 
provinces, Germanised Kstlionians and'Livonians of the lower 
ranks, who turn the German and Trench they have picked up to 
good account in the interior of Russia. 

In Dorpat I once met a Russian nobleman who had engaged 
seven governesses for himself and his friends, and was setting off’ 
with them lor the interior, packed in three calcchcs. 

The bonnes, or nnrsery maids for the younger children in .St. 
Petersburg, must be English, who, by general consent, are pro¬ 
nounced better suited for the office than those of any other 
nation. 

The great ediicational institutions in Moscow, St. Petershurj;, 
and other places, aud the Foundling Hospital, furnish yearly 
from eight hundred to a thousand young women for the offices 
of instruction: they arc scattered throughout the empire, where, 
in too many places, their previously over-delicate education ren¬ 
ders them very unhappy. 

Governesses are to be met with in all societies in St. Peters^- 
burg, of which they are often the best leaven. Tutors arc seen 
in every corner with their pupils, and form a considerable element 
of the population of the city. 

Tlie government busies itself so constantly with the matter of 
private education, that there are already a multitude of laws and 
regulations concerning “institutcurs, institutrices, and precep- 
tcurs.” The latest and most remarkable is that of 18i}4, in which 
all the privileges of the examined private tutors arc detailed. 
According to this ukase, they are reckoned in the service of the 
state, and consequently entitled to wear the “lesser uniform” of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. Private tutors in the old 
noWe families are advanced after two years’ service into the 
fourteenth rank; those in merchants’ families of the first gniM, 
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of preachers, priests, siid the lower class of nobility, have the 
same rank after three years’ service; in those of persons erf no 
positive rank, after live years'; and in those classes not entitled 
to enter the service of ilie state, the tutors arc not entitled to 
this fourteenth graile til! after eight years’ service. 'I'hey may 
then, like all other othcials, expect hi process of time to become 
titular councillors, court councillors, tic. &c. There are already 
councillors of state in Russia wiio have never been anything 
else but private teachers. “Jnstitutciirs" are the 
properly speaking, and take jireccdence of “preceptcurs,” who 
merely give lessons. After fifteen years’ irrcproachaiile service, 
the instituteurs in noble families receive llio cross of the order of 
St. Anne of the third class: tlie proccjiteurs, the cross of the 
order of St. Stanislaus of tiie Iburtli class; the tutors in non¬ 
noble Iiouses can only oiitain the St. NTadiniir’s cross of the 
fourth class‘after tvvciitj' to tivc-and-tweiity or tliirty years’ 
service. Whoever in (ive-imd-twenty years has prcjiarcd tlirco 
pupils f(>r the university receives tlie title of Institutenr Kin6rite. 
On tlic receipt of each of these signs of iionour, they must pay 
one hundred rubles to tiie fund lor the maintenance of impove¬ 
rished and sick private tutors. 

Those- regulations are selccte-d from tiie above-iiami;!l ukase as 
inter! sting and charactei-ifiic. Tliere arc similar Ian s for actors, 
fencing-masters, drawing-masters, teachers of iiuisic, b;c. &c. 
For all tlicse persons cuttings and snippings haic been saved 
Ifom tlie decorations and rilibons of generals and marsii-als. and 
thercliy have little ininiature marks of Iionour been maniifactiired, 
the value of which it requires a moral niicroscoiie to discover. 
Is not tliis rather to throw ridicule than to confer distiuclion on 
a class of persons wliose business is so highly iiiipon.ant in itself? 

In the public schools tlicre is a fixe<l uniform for all the mas¬ 
ters ami pupils, one for week davs and another for Sundays, and 
a state iiiiifurm for high festivals. Ko lesson is allowed to be 
given except in uniform; and tlie continual reproofs and chas¬ 
tisements on account of those uniforms take uji much more 
time than the correction of real limits. Those very paltry mat¬ 
ters not only waste the time, but exhaust the powers of the 
teacher Ibr more essential objects. 'I'lie same spirit reign.s in the 
private as in the public sciiools. 'J’here is a constant anxiety 
about outward appearance; an incessant criticising and reproving 
for trilling faults of dress, walk, .speech, demeanour, &c. 

Thi-s glaring contrast between the splendour of the apparatus^ 
and the poverty of the result has naturally excited a feeling of 
contempt among thinking persons, who, however, as before ob¬ 
served, would do better to examine carefully what has been done 
by the thousands of Russian schools^and not to be too severe on 
what those schools have omitted to do. 

Hlathematies form a main object of instruction in all Russian 
schools, and are pursued with some success; geography, also, 
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particularly that of their own pant land, is cultivated with ex¬ 
traordinary and praiseworthy diligence. The history of Bussia 
is carefully taught in detail; and there is no doubt that the 
pupils in a liussian school, taken on the whole, could give a 
better account of Russia, both historically and geographically, 
than the pupils of a German school could of their much-divided 
country. 'I’he weakest, points are natural philosopliy and clas¬ 
sical literature. The neglect of the latter may be pardonable 
enough; but in a country w'hose natural productions arc yet so 
little impured into, and which offers such abundant materials lor 
increasing the resources of the state, it is quite inconceivable why 
more attention is not pai<t to the hitlden powers of Xature. The 
state of medical science may be considered as fonning some ex¬ 
ception to so general a censure. 

The l.'iiiversitj' of St. Petersburg is too much like our own in 
its principal features, and yields too little fruit, to dfeserve parti¬ 
cular mention. One of the most important and most peculiar 
institutions is the so-called ‘'Pedagogical Institute,” the object 
of which is to form teachers of all kiuds, teachers lor the national 
schools, lor the gyiiuiasiums, and even professors Ibr the univer¬ 
sities. It was established in after the Polish revolution. 

The reformation or abolition of the Polish schools, the object of 
which was to deprive the Catholic clergy and monks of the edu¬ 
cation of youth, caused a great want of Kitssian teachers to be 
felt. To supply this want the institution was luundcd, and en¬ 
dowed with nearly all the jwivileges of a university. It is under 
the direction of a learned German, who, with the assistance of his 
many able coadjutors, will doubtless accomplish as much as can 
be done by the means at his control. The Pedagogical Institu¬ 
tion is mainUiined by tlie crown at an expense of not less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand rubles yearly. 

The most distinguished pupils, who iirc intended for professors, 
are dismissed with the name and rank of titular councillor, 
books to the amount of four hundred rubles, a complete W'ard- 
robe, the third part of their future salary as a present from the 
institution, and a considerable present for travelling expenses 
from the emperor. There arc about one hmidrcd and sixty 
young men there at present; about as many have been already 
sent out, the greater part to Poland. 

They have all sorts of inventions for facilitating the acquire¬ 
ment of languages, liistorical dates, names, &c.: among others, 
one was handed to us, as quite miraculous in its operation^ when 
we visited the institution. It is the invention of a liusstan, to 
impress his historical numbers more firmly on the memorj'. The 
great school-board, and the smaller ones of the pnpils, were 
covered with a chronological net, arranged for the two thousand 
years after the birth of Christ. This net-work of lines, crossing 
each other at right angles, had twenty great divisions, each of 
which was destined for a century, and one hrmdred smaller sub- 
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divisions or net stitches, ten of a row, and ten under them. Each 
of these interstices signified a year of the century. The teacher 
made in different interstices a cross, and then caused the pii])il to 
repeat the event of the indicated year, or he rclateil the hi..toric!il 
occurrence, and tlie pupil made the corresponding cro^s. It was 
affirmed that the use or this net and the practice connected witli 
it enabled the pupil “lA more quickly in the v.arious 

regions of universal history than the ordiuarv chronological 
tables. Tlievc was a particidar net for Uii.'sian hisroiy, and the 
pupils showed, in onr ])rcscuce, that they liad all the celebrated 
at their fingers' ends. 

I.anguagcs .arc fanght in a very practical nianncr, fonr or five 
at a time, and for the most part without a grannnar. I’or tliis 
jjurpose they have caiiseil polyglot editions of many classical au¬ 
thors to he ))repared; and the pnjiils were required, in our pre¬ 
sence. to translate out of (ireek into Latin, out of Latin into 
(icrinan, French, or Rus.-iau, whicli they did very readily. AH 
the instruction is given thrmigli the medium of foreign languages; 
in one lesson the questions are pot in Iratin, in uuotlier in (Jler- 
man, and so on, and answered in I lie same tongue. 

ticograpliy is tangiit nitli the chaJli or pencil in the hand. 
Tlic pupils must directly make an outline of llie inaj) on the 
srhonJ board and their own slates. One is desired lo give the 
coast of Europe from the tliirtieth to the fortieth degree of lati¬ 
tude. anotlier from the fortictli to tlie fiftieth, and >0 on. The 
rivers and mountains, in tlie same wa,\, arc not <in!y to be named, 
but drawn. 'Die outlines tlnis gi->en were woiulerfiiiiy e.vact. 
'i'licy also named tlie latitudes and longitudes of tlie oliief cities 
of I'iuropo; wliich, tmln licif, we, the (lerman e.'taminers. as we 
gave tlie names at random, could not alwaj’s do. Our geogra¬ 
phical teachers might with advantage adopt some of the Hussian 
metbodj.. 

'Po exercise tlie pupils in ‘.lie art of Ic.aciiing, a system of mu¬ 
tual instriictioii is [iractised, as in tlie i.aiicastcriau schools, bnt of 
course under the direction of the masters. 'The ablest in each 
class ai'e made to act botii as tcacliers and monitors. It is strange 
tbat this inetiiod is not more in iiso in Ocrm.au school-, ami that 
the old proverii, “ Di.irmihi, i/i-.c/wos,'’ has lieeti so long a dead- 
letter with us. 

Tlie method of teaching dnkwing in this institution [tleascd ns 
extremely. 'Plie jniiiil is not merely e.xcrciscd in a slavish imi¬ 
tation of thc copy laid lieforc liim, but in designing, and in the 
e.xecution of given subjects. One of tlie pupils drew on hia 
board^ibr ns a very pretty sketch of a Cossack shootuig down a 
Turk: a subject wliich seems iu a very lively manner to interest 
tlie fancy of the Russian child, as well as tliat of the Kussiaa 
diplomatist. 

Another school peculiar to St. rotersbnrg is the "Technical 
School," founded about seven years ago by the Finance Minister 
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Connt Kankrin. Its object is to flimish teachers of the me¬ 
chanic^ trades to Russia. Two hundred and forty pupils are 
taken, who receive the necessary mathematical and other instruc¬ 
tion, and are at the same time exercised in the construction of 
machines and in other departments of mechanics. The buildings 
are very extensive, and every art has its own division. On one 
building is inscribed, in golden letters, “Weaving;” on others, 
“Dyeing,” “jAIill-building,” “Lock-making,” and so on. The 
masters employed are all Germans. The institution is also made 
use of to furnish models of all newly-invented machines, which 
are afterwards sent as patterns into tlie interior. One of the 
German directors who showed us the place was well content with 
the docility of the Russians. “But there is one mischievous 
word;” said he, “which will for ever hinder them from reaching 
perfection in anything, and that is ‘ Nitshevo’ (It is no matter), the 
use of which no Russian can be persuaded to leave off.” 

If a problem is to be solved, the Russian is always ready with 
his “Nitshevo,” which acts as a constant impediment to any pro¬ 
gress of a solid and enduring kind, which demands time and 
labour. On the other hand, it must be confessed, the Russian’s 
“Nitshevo” hel])s him tlirough a thousand difficulties. 

The schools for the female sex are scarcely less Jiumerous in 
St. I’etersbm'g than those for boys. The most important is the 
great Institution of Smolna in the cloister before-named. The 
greater part of the eight hundred young maidens brought up 
there are nobles. Those of plebeian birth are in a separate build¬ 
ing, have another dress, other attendance, and another table. 
This institution, and similar ones in other cities, arc for the 
daughters of impovei'isbcd nobility what the corps of cadets is 
for their sons. If they do not know what to do with the sons, 
they put them into the cadet corps; if they cannot educate 
their daughters at home, tlu^ send them to one of these insti¬ 
tutions. 

All wealthy Russians prefer a private education for their 
daughters. The directresses of all these institutions, and par¬ 
ticularly of that in St. Petersburg, arc very often women of rank, 
the Avidows of general officers, ,&o. for whom a provision is thus 
made. The greater part are well-educated and high-born Li¬ 
vonian ladies of German descent. These ladies arc held in no 
small consideration; and those who AAith us Avould be simple 
teachers have here almost the rank and dignity of governors of 
provinces. 

The yearly cost of the Institute of Smolna is seven hrmdrod 
thousand rubles, or nearly one tljonsand for each young lady, 
for which one might expect someth’ing brilliant. It is mideniable 
that all that is capable of outward polish receives it in no small 
degree; but the light is a borrowed light without warmth: a light 
possessing, no doubt, a certain outward charm, but destitute of 
that fruitful and life-giving power which is the more to be de- 
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sired, because tbe greater part of tliese 3 -ouDg ladies are destined 
to be governesses, to carrj' the seeds of mental cultivatiou into 
the bosom of their country. 

The Sinohia Institute i» ))erl>ap8 the only one of its kind in the 
world; nowhere else, ])crhiii)s, is there collected, under one. roof, 
so much noble blood, in such fresh, youthful veins, 'fheiv might 
bo a book written from the interesting stories to be gathered from 
tlte annals of this establishment, i.'iifiwumately. the fair crea¬ 
tures appear but rarely in jmlilic. Tlieir way of living j esembies 
diat of the cloister. !Now and then, indeed, on Itigli festival days, 
a long train of carriages-and-sbc are seen to defile before tbe gates, 
to mdulge tlie lair cliarabcr-llowcrs with a mouthlid of fresh air. 

Besides these public imperial institutions, there arc, of course, 
ill St. I’etersburg, as elsewhere, a multitiule of private schools, 
in which bu-smess is carried on m a right luamifaeturiug spirit. 
It is a common thing for a mother to jiWe lier daughters in one 
of those, on condition that their education is to lie linishod in two 
or three years; that is, they must sjieak Kreiic.b, and ]day a 
synijihonj" of Spontini. The more quickly the schoolmistress 
imdertakes to dispatch the business, the greater peetuiiaiy ad¬ 
vantages are afforded her. 

The examinations in such establishments are liie most showj- 
spectacles that can be imagined. For a liirtnighl before, the 
itouse is cleaned and trimmed and adorned; and for two months 
before, the jiractising and learning Iiy lieart goes on unweai'iedly, 
that ail may go off smoothly- on Use great day. 'J’he mothers, 
sisters, and aunts, go in state in tlieir eoaches-and-fbiir. The 
scientific part of the examination is followed by a concert, at 
which the pupils iicrfbrm; and tlien a ballet, in which they dis¬ 
play their .-kill in the dance. Alter all tliis the <iivi.-ion of the 
prises takes place, amid the uproar of trumpets and kettle-drums, 
and tbe wbnlo concludes witli a supjier and a ball, whereuixm the 
parents drive home aj^ain, enraptiu'cd with the intellectual im¬ 
provement of their children. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE nt'TTI-.n-WEEK. 

The festival of Easter, a great one with all Chri.stian communi¬ 
ties, is particularly distinguished in the liussian-Creck Church; 
so much so, indeed, both m reference to the time it lasts and the 

S of its celebration, that all other ho]ida}'s sink to nothing 
• it. Eves as spring,commonly sends many fine days as 
forerunners to announce its approach, so the Easter festival, 
festival,” as a Russian calls it, is preceded by a whole st'ries of 
smaller festivities, and succeeded again by a kind of cpilogme; 
and these WUdays, tahen all together, stretch over uo iueousi- 
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derable portion of the year—over nearly two months. If wc 
I’eflect that a Ilussian spends a sixth part of his life in keeping 
Easter, and that all the joys, sorrows, privations, business, Avork, 
and plaj' of the Avholc Itussian people, dining so considerable a 
portion of time, arc determined by the festive occasion, it must 
be worth while to take a nearer view of a festival of so iinjiortant 
a character and so wide an influence. 

'llic Easter festival itself begins in the middle of the night of 
the Saturday in I’assion-weck, and its jo 3'8 are loud and incessant 
throiigh the eight following days. This centre of festivity is pre¬ 
ceded by a seven weeks’ fast, as a prcpai'ation for the least, and 
before the .seven weeks’ fast conics an eight days’ feast as a pre¬ 
paration for the fast. All these .sjiring merry-makings may be 
thus divided into three consecutive celebrations. 

Fu'stly, eight days’ drinking and carouifoig, called by the Rus¬ 
sians “Slassliinitza” (Rutter-wcek). 

Secondly, seven iveeks' fast, called, to distinguish it from the 
other fasts, “ Velikoi posd” (the great last). 

And, thirdly, Easter itself and its attendant train. 

In the great world of St. retersburg the approach of the great 
fast is announced by the balls and other carnival revels coming 
last and furious, even as early as the beginning of February. 
For the mass of the people, the sports and pastimes with ivhich 
they take leave of roast-meat and other ])lcasnros are all pressed 
into one week, the “butter-week,” as it is cidled, which falls 
generally in the middle or towards the end of February. 

The butter-week contains the quintessence of all Russian fes¬ 
tivity, and, except the Easter-wcek, there is no week in the whole 
year which offers to a St. Fetersburgher such an abundance of 
earthly enjoyment as tliis. Firstly, as its name implies, the 
week is one of butter; butter is eaten instead of oil, which must 
be substituted during the fast-days. The Slassliinitza may be 
literally said to be redolent of butter. I'he favourite dish of this 
season is composed of blinni, a kind of pancake baked in butter, 
served up with a sauce of melted butter, and eaten with caviare. 
The bluini belong peculiarly' to the butter-week, and are baked 
at no other time of the year, but at this season they are served 
up jmnctually at every breakfiist. lu St. Petersburg thej^ are to 
be had in perfection at the Russian Coffee-house, kept by Mr. 

-; unfortunately I have forgotten the name of this excellent 

person, but the taste of his blinui is fresh in ray recollection. 

Alter a butter-week breakfast of blinni, nothing is more 
agreeable than a ivalk to the “katiheli,” or swings, the usual 
amusement enjoyed between breakfast and dinner during the 
butter-week. It is the only one in which all classes of society 
partake in common, from the head of all, the enthroned summit 
of their Babylonian tower, down to the lowest and dirtiest of its 
base. 

The Russians delight as much in all motion ivhere the limbs 
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arc at rest and the body changes place by means of a macliiuo, as 
they eschew all corpored exercise which keeps the muscles in 
play. Hence their pleasure in the Itussian mouiituins as they 
are called; in swings, sledge-driving, see-sawing oti olastie |)lanks, 
■whirling through tlie air on round-abouts, &c. These are amine- 
meuts in which a Kussian’s delight is part of his very nature, and 
they are enjoyed alike by prince and jieasant. The fibres of the 
muscular system of the Russian are sluggish and unclast’'-; gt-m- 
nastic exercises are nowhere more neglected. Their blood is 
voluptuous, their nervous system excitable; hence this swinging 
and gliding, this flying and floating, without any efibrt on their 
own part, arc peculiarly to their taste. 

Their inventiomi of this kind are inuumerubie; but the chief 
and crown of all Russian pleasures tor the jreople is that ex¬ 
pressed by the favourite word katsheli (swings), which includes 
all similar pastimes.* 

For the erection of the katsheli of the butter-week they choose 
a large and particularly long piece of ground, which is never waut- 
faig ill the extensive Russian towns. In fcit. I’etersburg the icy 
floor of the Neva was formerly in use; hut since the accident of 
sonic years ago, when the ice gave way under the pressure and 
swallowed up a multitude of the swingers, the Admiralty Square 
hhs been the chosen spot. 

Long trains of sledges, laden with beams and planks, are seen 
moving for days in that direction; and soon, under the strokes of 
the ready Russian hatchet, theatres, and other wooden buildings 
which recal the palaces of St. Fetcrsluu'g one Hundred and tbrty 
years ago, arc reared amidst tlic splendid edifices of the Admi¬ 
ralty, the ‘VVar-office, -the Senate and Synwl Houses, &c. These 
booths are erected in long rows; among them are theatres cajiablo 
of holding some thousands; and these ephemeral strucUircs, aping 
the maguificeiicc of stone buildings, are decorated witli galleries; 

E illars; balconies, &o. At one of these theatres I saw several 
undreds busily at work, and swarming like so many ants; with 
their hammers, saws, and hatchets, they afforded no uninteresting 
spectacle in themselves, even before the stage had been prepared 
for the show. 

To foreigners, the most striking of these preparations arc the 
ice mountains and the method of their construction. A narrow 
scaffold is raised to the height of thirty or more feet, on the top 
of which is a gallery, ascended on one side by wooden steps; on 
the other is the great descent, verj' steep at first, and gradually 
declining till it becomes level with the ground. It is formed of 

* Wlicn a Russian family remdra Into the coontry for the BumR>er,thc first thing 
done for the emusement of tlie company is to repair the old swinfs and to erect fl#iv 
•ones. Scarcely haa spring set in when the peasants throng to the btroh woods, and, 
bending down the elastic brandies of the trees, form thorn into swings, where the 
young people of both sexes pass tbelr leisure, ringing and swingii^a In some h^h> 
boorbooda there are public swings, where old and young lolmgc and swing fof hoim. 

L 
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square Mocks of ice, kid upon planks. Under a few strokes 
of tee natd>et&e beautiful soMemtal masses assume a regular 
ftwia, and water is thrown over the whole hrom tin»e to time, 
which cements, or rather ices, the blocks together. Where k is 
lerel wnth the ground, dams of suow arc formed on either side, ^d 
the guUe^ between is filled with water, which, freezing smooth 
as glass, lengthens the slide. Two such ice mountains stand 
always opposite one another, so that their paths, only separated 
by the snow-dams, run parallel to each other. 

The English say that they invented these icc mountains. 
They have probably improve the mechanical part; but the 
amusement itself is an ancient and a national one, and is prac¬ 
tised over all Russia. In the court-yards of most of the great 
bouses in St. Petersburg there are such ke moimtains erected tbr 
the amusement of the cliildrcn; and even in the halls of some of 
the wealthier Russians, elegant “ rutschbergs” are to be found, 
with this difterence, that the slide is made, not of ice, but of 
polished maliogany, or of some othi»r smooth wood, down which 
the little sledges glide with great rapidity. 'JTiere is a mahogany 
“ rutschberg” even in the imperial palace. In every town and 
village these slippery declivities are crowded with youths and 
maidens, rushing down with the swiilnoss of arrows. The 
sledges are made of icc, dexterously shaped mto boats. In the 
hollow they lay straw to sit upon, and in front a hole is bored 
fur a rope, iia the climate of Russia these sledgc.s are ksting 
enough. I saw, one morning, in St. Petersburg, a striking in¬ 
stance of how much these ice mountains form a national amuse¬ 
ment. I was by chance very early in a distant quarter of the 
city, and observed, mounted on the roof of a smwl buildmg, a 
wimber of people, servants, women, and children, whose sUp- 
pera and floating hair betrayed that they had not long left tlieir 
beds. They seemed busy about sometliing, and I concluded 
there must be a chimney on fire, or something of that kind. Ho 
such thing: they had formed a snow mountain from the roof to 
the ground, and in a few minitfee down went the whole company, 
shouting for joy, on a straw mat, which did duty pro iemjtore for. 
a sledge. 

When aU the booths, mountains, and swings in the Admiralty 
Square arc firmly fixed (that is, for the temperature of St. Peters¬ 
burg, the greater part of the pillars having no other foundation 
than a hole in the earth filled with snow and water, which holds 
.them as firm as a rock, unless the St. Petersburg February belies 
itg nature), the fun begins on tiie first ^inday of the “ butter- 
week,” and then the gliding and sliding, swinging and singing, 
whirling and’iwirling, tea-dmking and nut-cracking, that make 
up the “ Masslimitza,” go merrily on for the eight stated days. 

Tea and nuts are the staple comestibles at a Russian katsnell. 
The tea-sellers .stand with their tables at the doors of the thea¬ 
tres and booths, arranged in frie sune way as they are fimnd at 
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be C(»ner9 of the stceets in the toi^’ns. In the middle etsat(te"« 
.ai^e madime, from whose chimney a column of steam curia up* 
warns from morning till night. Round about are a multitude of 
teapots, of all sizes, in which you may' hare double, single, or 
half portions of tea. In general only a glass of tea is asked &r. 
Behind bis table, stamping and slapping Jiis bands, stands the 
seller, bawling, unceasingly, “Gentlemen, will you not please to 
take a glass of warm teaV'’ Off goes Ms hat to everj cm; who 
Ipohs at him; and as he has little,doubt that tea is wanted, ho 
often begins to fill the glass at once, inquiring only, “ Is it your 
pleasure with cream?" The Russian in (general diinks it with a 
slice of lemon instead. Or, “How will yOu take the sugar?” 
For the real Russian custom is to bite off a piece of sugiir befbre 
tidcing his tea; only those who affect foreign manners put the 
lump in at once. Vet more numerous th.an the tea-sellers arc 
the dealers in nuts. Their table.s, standing under tents, and in¬ 
clined towards the street, are divided into compartments filled 
with all kinds of nuts: Orakbi (hazel nuts), Valtotski aiul Grat- 
sheski oriikhi (Italian and Greek nuts'), L'krainski oriikhi (Ukraine 
nuts), and Funduki, the largest kind of hazel nuts, equal in size 
to a pigeon’s egg. 

IloAvcver many these merchants may be, they seem all busily ' 
employed, and seldom lay .aside their scales, or the shoielsout 
of which they offer samples of their wares. In a lew days the 
snowy floor of the Admiralty Square is regularly paved ivitU mjt- 
shclls, and looks as it a whole army of nut-crackers hod en- 
camiied there. 

Iviits, sweetmeats, and honey-cakes, are the only eatables to 
be had. Eating-houaes, wine and brandy shops, are not allowed 
on the elegant square of the Admiralty, as tliey might give rise 
to indecorous scenes. A honey-cake may be eaten with grace, 
and so niuy a Ooulx/n presented by a lover to his mistress: even 
a nut may be tolerated, if nibbled at sqturrel-fashion, aitd not 
demolisiied by an uncivil crash and a grimace. Cakes and tea 
may be nipp^ and sipped in ptiblic, but hunger and thirst let 
every animal satisfy in uis own lau'. 

It struck me as Md enough that the Russian street merchants 
offer everything to everybody.* liithcr very elegant people 
must buy very inelegant wares, or the sellers must be so per¬ 
suaded of their excelfenoe, or so bewitched by the visiou of a few 
possible copeks, that they do not perceive how little chance they 
nave of finding customers in such a class. 

It has always appeared singular to me that there arc so few 

• A tliousand times I have been offend “gritohneTlki,” a diagarting bind of fatt- 
oillw, baked In stinking oU, and other dellcscies of that sort, with “t'godno’ss?" 
(Win you pWase to boy the very best cakes ?”) And often I have felt inclined to 
mnrer, “ Boobyl don’t you see 1 am a geutteman, and do not devour such fltthT" 
but when I looked at the smiling &ce, ties conrtoously lifted hat, and beard the nwdy 
Jest. I could only reply, •' Thank yon, my merry fritaidi keep them tor yourself.” 
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B^occios and Polcinellos at a Bnssian Katsheli, as no people are 
re^er in satire and pergiflage, or in imitating the oddities and 
peculiarities of others. The slightest anecdote related by a Rus¬ 
sian of the lower class is always accompanied by the liveliest mi¬ 
micry, and on a thousand occasions he shows himself as a ready 
speaker and actor. Nevertheless it is a fact that all the harle¬ 
quins and jesters who travel about the Kussisu fairs are foreign¬ 
ers, chiefly Germans and Italians. The greater part of these 
worthies are stupid enough, jike many a journalist, whose •pro¬ 
fession makes it daily incumbent on him to show his wit. The 
crowd follow, however, laughing aloud wherever the music from 
the balcony of a theatre announces that such a one is about to 
exhibit, i’erhaps the very peculiar Russian spoken by these 
Neapolitans and Hamburghers may make them comic in their own 
despite, for it is certain that the natives seem excessively diverted 
by them. 

Among the Petersburg Bajoccios, however, there was one who 
had a great ftmd of humour, but he was a native Russian. 


THE ODLAJIIE. 

In the front of the booths and theatres, swarming with the tea¬ 
drinking, •nut-cracking pedestrians', there is always a broad space 
reserved for the equipages of the grandees, who make their ap¬ 
pearance al>out noon to see the fair. A universal driving in car¬ 
riages takes place regularly in the “butter-week” at the Katsheli, 
the Easter-week, and oif the fir,st of May, throughout Russia.. 
On their estates the wealthy Russians and their guests eqjoy 
these “gulanies”in the evening; everything that can be called' 
horse or vehicle is put in requisition: droshkics, caleches,. 
chaises, landaus, hunting and provision carts, are mounted by 
■the whole domestic population, and away they go coaching it 
through the country. 

The enormous number of equipages in a Russian city, where,, 
from a tailor of any eminence upwards, everybody keeps one, 
render these gulanics very amusing. The luxury hr this respect 
is greater in mat in some provincial cities than in the two capitals, 
as,m the former there is no prohibition of four or six horses for 
certain ranks, and every one is at liberty to make his team as 
long as he likes, or as he can. 

The splendid horses of a Russian equipage do not, however, 
show to so much advants^^e in the slow parade step to which 
they arc confined by the throng of carriages on such occasions as 
the katsheli, as they do when going at their usual speed. The 
horses are nof so round in form as our Holstein and Mecklenburg 
breed, nor have they the superb manes and tails of the Andalu-' 
sian race, nor did they seem to me to step well together. The 
enormously long traces, too. necessarily drag on the ground in a 
tntlk. They are like the ostrich, which makes no veiy pleasing 
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;g\ire in walking, but which; rundng at Ml speed with outspread 
Mon, seems borne on the Vings of the wind. 

The merchants arc known by their brightly-ftwbished calechea, 
.rawn bj? two^ black horses, with their manes plaited into a nnd- 
itnde ot little tails. The foreign arabassadoi's generally adopt 
he Eussian style in the number and caparison of their 'horses, 
^he carriages go so slowly that their contents may he coutem- 
dated at IcistAre: fair young maidens, with their preUy Vreiich 
'ovcmesscs; countesses and princesses, enveloped in their sables 
md silver fox furs, reclining at their ease and surveying 
he crowd through their eye-glasses; boys in the national cos- 
•ume witli their tutors; here a corpulent merchant with his long 
leard, and his equally jolly spouse; there a bishop or uietropo- 
itan, meditating on the vanities of the world; tltcu a Ibreign am- 
jassador, then a nuncio from tlie Pope, reflecting on the increasing 
lower of the northern heresy. Further on, twenty court-ca- 
ieclies. each with six horses, and ttlle<l with young girls: these 
ire tile damsels from the Smolnoi Convent: English merchants, 
Grcrman artists, French doctors, Swedish professors. Turks, Per¬ 
uana, Tartars, even Chinese, and last of all an emperor and hi.s 
whole court. 

A numerous corps of gendarmes are busily employed in keeping 
order among the equipages, which increase in number so greatly 
at last, that while one end of the line is turning on Pcter’|-place, 
round the rock of Peter the Great, the other is turning round the 
base of Alexander’s Column, a good Fiiglisb mile apart. .Some¬ 
times a carriage will attempt to get out of the line, to the grievous 
■discomposure of the breathless gendarmes, who, however, behave 
very well in general, and ivithout respect to persons. 1 once saw 
a wann debate arise between one and a first minister of state, who 
wanted to break the line. The coach-and-four got the ijctter at 
lost of tlie soldier, who was alone, and forced its way through. 
The poor defeated gendarme shook his head angrily when be 
saw there was no help, and called after the minister, “ You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, my lord! This is the second time 
to-day that you have distiu-bod the order. Shame upon yon, my 
iord!” 

On the whole, the lower class content themselves with the 
very harmless amusements at the Katsheli, except that here 
and there a few indulge perhaps too freely in. their pota¬ 
tions. “ Forgive me, it in butter-week!” is then pretty generally 
admitted as an excuse. “Ah, sir! don’t look so long at the pic¬ 
ture, it is the last day of butter-week,” pleaded an old soldier, 
who opened the door for me at Brulow’s picture. He seemed 
pretty well charged at the time, I thought, but be a^ured me 
that he must have a glass or two more to enable him to en- 
«mmter a seven weeks’ fast. One must do the St. Petersburg 
police Uie justice to say that the streets are rarely disturbed by 
any scenes of brutal mtemperance. The very quiet nature w 
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intoideation itiay perhaps partly account for this: A 
Itussian coachman is often as Ml as'a bottle in a bin, and yet 
shows no sign of any deficiency till he fairly tumbles <dF his 
box. 


THE BtJRNESrO THEATRE. 

Amusing as it is to occupy a eonyenient place at this spectacle 
of the liataheli, where the Admiralty Place is the stage, buildjup 
like the Winter Palace, the Senate-house, arid the War-olSoe, 
serve as side scenes, Md where the whole population of St. Pe¬ 
tersburg appear as actors, still it is difficult to forget that the 
festive scene has witnessed two most tragical ^occurrences; the 
one was the giving way of the ice on the Neva, when so many 
found a watery grave m the midst of their thoughtless mem- 
ment; the other, and more recent, was the burning of the wooden 
theatre. I must confess, few narratives have excited in me more 
horror than those connected with the fire just alluded to^ Thou¬ 
sands may die on the battle-field; ^ve honour them, but their 
death fills us not with dread: they win a glorious name, and 1^ey 
die with honour. Thousands meet their end upon the sick bed; 
we weep for them, but it is the course of nature that they should 
die. But that thousands -by mere accident, in the midst of sports, 
in the prost thoughtless revelry, should bid adieu to tlus lair 
world, to all their plans and hopes, stifled in a miserable wooden 
booth like so many rats and mice, this is fearfnl, and reminds ns 
too awfiiUy of the feeble tenure by which we hold existence. 

The wooden theatres at the Katsheli.are some of them very 
large. One in particular generally surpasses all the others in 
this respect, and is capable of holding five thousand persons. In 
this it was that the fire took place when the scene was to repre¬ 
sent some firework or illumination. At first those behind the 
scenes, hoping to extingui.'<h the flames, said nothing about it; as 
they increased, the audience applauded loudly, supposing it to be 
the promised spectacle. Suddenly the Bajoeeio rushed forward, 
with a look of horror, shouting aloud, “We are on fire! save 
vonrselves, you who can!” The audience answered by loud 
laughter at the admirably feigned fear as they supposed it to be. 
Thereupon, as it was impossible for hinr to make mmself heard, 
the director ordered the curtain to be raised, and a mass of flame 
and smoke became viable. Screams of horror burst from the thou¬ 
sands of throats whenw lond laughter bad issued just before. Each 
grasped convulsively those dearest to them, and rushed to the 
doers. These were but few, the size of the place considered, and 
a ffiarfiil length of time elapsed ere the foremost gave way to 
those behind. The flames in the mean time gained rapidly upon 
the pla^s around them, leaping from alip to slip, and'alreody 
shewing th^ flery tonraes among the dense maa» of spcctatort. 
miffirtniiatdly it happened that one of the Iwge folding- 
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jooam opened inwards. By the pressure of theUirong'.it''wasBnBg^ 
to, and could not be moved one way or the n^r.. Oii the out¬ 
side the attempts to re.scuc the poor victims were at first feeble, 
for who in the midst of gaiety dreams of snch a fearful chastise¬ 
ment? Those within, in the mean time, compressed the anguish 
of years into a few minutes, as they stood breast to breast shriek¬ 
ing in vain their frantic “Forwards!” to those in advance. The 
whole mass were stifling, the flames leaping threateningly over 
th(OT heads; yet thejr were only separated by a few thin' lioards 
from the free might air, and in a few miuntes more tlicj' might 
have rent asunder their fragile tomb with their hands and teeth. 
Ftmcy sickens at the contemplation of the snfFering of those 
minutes; only one risen from the ashes coxild truly pabit oc¬ 
currences that rent asunder the cords of life when suddenly 
awakened from the slimiber of thon|;htiess enjoyment to the 
wildest pitch of terror and despair. 

The police would not at first alloAv of any individual cllort for 
the rescue of the sufterers ; a merchant who had seized a spade 
succeeded, how'ever, in defiance of them, in dashing through a 
plonk, and bring'uig nearly si.xty half-suttocated creatures from 
this harleipiiu’s hell. The worthy man was afterwards rewarded 
tor his act of courage and humamiy hy an order, and, as ho was 
poor, hy a pension of two' thousand rubles. 

The terrible news spread tliiajugli the town that Lepmann’a 
theatre was on fire, and that thousands ivere struggling with the 
most horrible of deaths. The angnisb became universal. The 
consternation of the city, the scenes of t^ony and transport tliat 
followed, must have been seen to lie understood. The emperor, 
who had left the Winter I’alace opposite at the first news of the 
fire, was met hy shrieking and despairing women calling upon 
him to save their husbands, sons, and brothers; he could only 
answer, “ My children, I will save all 1 cwi.”' 

When the fire was got under, and life and flame withitj were 
extinguished together, the dreadful task began cd* digmiig out the 
bodies. The sight was beyond all conception terrible when the 
lallen lieams were remold, disclosing the heaps of cbiwrcd and 
stifled bodies, wliich were dragged out with books, like loaves 
out of an oven. Some were burnt to a cinder, others otdy 
roasted; of many the hair of their heads was only singed, wlnle 
on others it was burnt off; their eyes were destined, their f^a 
'black and calcined, yet some were still decked^ with the ^ly- 
coloured handkercliieis and holiday clothes, wMch tile tiiic^ess 
of the pressure had saved from injury 1 These were far more 
terrible to look on than those entirely burnt. Tn one of the 
bvdlding that remained standing, a crowd of dead were discovered 
in an erect iiosture, like an army of shadows from the lowgr 
wmld. One woman was found with her head leaning, over the 
front of the gallery, her face liidden in her haadkereh^,. . A 
gentleman who saw the bodies brought oat told me thhi 
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unable to touch food for three days alter; and a lady who had 
;^anced at (he terrible spectacle from, a distance was quite out of 
her senses for some days. 

The niunber of those who perished was officially announced at 
three hundred, but I was told by one person that he himself had 
coimted fifty wagons, each laden with from ten to fifteen corpses; 
and some people, who had every means of obtaining correct in¬ 
formation, m^e an estimate, the amount of whiw I am un¬ 
willing to repeat, lest it should be thought improbable. 

Some were brought to life again; many died afterwards in the 
liospitals from the injuries received. One little boy was found 
sitting quite imhurt under a bench, where he bad. crept when the 
falling fragments began to shower down fire and flame upon the 
iicads of the doomed multitude. The beams and dead bodies had 
so fallen over him as to fofm a protecting roof against the flame 
and smoke, and there the child remained till he was dragged 
out. 

On the following day public prayers were offered up for the 
souls of the sufferers, on the place tliat had witnessed the scene 
of their last agony. 


TUB GlCl::a.T MASKED BALL. 

The upper, classes take part, as we have seen, in the common 
amusements of the Katsheli, but it is only for a few hours at noon; 
they resort then to other diversions, and revel after their own 
fashion. To speak first of the theatres:—Many as there are in 
St. Petersburg, they are all in full play during the butter-week; 
while it lasts there is no rest for the poor actors. Towards the 
close of the week they play twice a-day, morning and evening, 
French, German, llussiaii, and Italian. Li the great theatre 
(bolshoi theater) the great masked ball takes place in the butter- 
week, and tills may also be reckoned among the popular diver¬ 
sions, since every well-dressed person is at liberty to go, whatever 
be his rank, the emperor himself holding it his duty to appear 
there. 

I ytaa present at the ball in the year 18.07. The entertainment 
wa« to begin at eleven, and the play lasted till half-past nine. I 
was curious to see how the Knssians, with their acknowledged 
quickness of execution, would change the theatre into a ball¬ 
room in so short a time. As soon as the last spectator had left 
(1 was the only person who remained, leaning against a pillar of 
the imperial box), the great chandelier was raised, and darkness 
fyi over the wide space. By degrees some hundred workmen 
appeared with lights, and, while one party began to clear out the 
pit and orchestra, another directly followed with beams and 

S lanks over the stage, and began with saws and axes to raise a 
in through which only now and then an order and directing 
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voice couM he_ hoards This wide dark sjiace, this rasping and 
hammering, this carpentering, calling, bawling, and conunauding, 
seemed like another cliaos under me, whence some great birth 
was to proceed. As last as the platform from the stage to the 
pit advanced, the carpenters tvere tbllowcd by a crowd of chat¬ 
tering women with brooms, sweeping aside the sliavings and 
dust. ■ On the stage a cloud seemed to descend from the air. It 
was a bale of silk and woollen stuffs, which tvas received beneath 
by_ creative hands. These, partly draping ano partly tewing, 
quickly transformed tlie stage into a beanliful Turkish tent, open 
in front. A gallery for the musicians was no less ijm'ckly reared 
at the back of the tent, and at the sides benches for the spectators. 
In the front, as if by. magic, the platform proceeded mean while 
to completion; and .stairs were made to a.scend to the bo.ves on 
either side pf the imperial grand box, which, by hiking away the 
doors, seats, and balustrades, were changed into passages. The 
clock struck ten, a quarter-past, balf-jiast, and at every quarter 
tlic workmen had acconiplisbed u part of tlieir tail:; at a quarter 
to eloNcii the last soniids of the Inimmer and saw were heard. 
Tlie floor was made, the supports were firm, the cloud of dust was 
cleared away; the ceiling opened, and the magniticent chandcUcr 
desrciuled over tiio young creation of tlie decorated hall-rtHtm. 
At the same time, round the balustrades tiviukled liirth tlie thou¬ 
sand Stars of wax-ligJits; a lac<|ia‘y jiassed over tlic floor, scatter¬ 
ing perfumes from a large vessel, as if he, the first man, were 
oliering incense to Jbe new sun of this young worhi, wliich was 
pcojilcd as rapidly as it was created. .U eleven the jieople came 
streaming in, and not only men and women, but animals too, 
frogs, Ijirds, Ac. and none of tlie eusloniary characters of a mas¬ 
querade were wanting. At half-past eleven the emperor entered, 
and tlie first music thundered forth. It was a chorns, accompa¬ 
nied by the wliole orchestra. It is usual to open balls, wJiich 
liaa'c any claim to nationality, with such a choru«, accompanied 
by the orchestra. The usual piece is the Itussian national hymn, 
“For the Emperor and sacred Kussia.” As soon as the emperor 
appehred, all my thouglits of chaos and a new creation vanished; 
1 liad no longer eye or sense for anything else than this repre- 
•santative of a power that has not its like on earth. Wherever 
the emperor placed himself he seemed to regulate tlic move¬ 
ments of all around him, as a powerful magnet docs iron. 
Everywhere a respectful circle of staring spectators formed rotmd 
him, but were kept w-itbin their own orbits by some invisible 
power. Wherever he could, his imperial majesty mingled with 
iiis- subjects, and went diligently up stairs and down stairs. The 
young ladies in dominoes flocked curiously about him, aud these 
lie took good-naturedly on his arm, and walked about with them, 
exciting them to jest with him. Many ladies, who cannot in any 
other way approach him, attend this ball, merely ibr the sake of 
hoDgiiig lor onee upon the emperor's arm. He never was at a loss 
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for an ans’crae, But replied very graciously to all ishat was said to 
him. Aalipassed Iwm once I heard the mask upon his arm' say, 
“Ah! comme tn ea beau!” “Oh, oui,” answered the emperor, 
“hut if yoB had seen what I was formerl 3 r!” Another masK said 
to Mm, “By a pen de dames aujourd'hui.” “OM, m«s qumt 
h moi, je suis content, je tc prends pour cent.” One feir ladyr 
however, seemed to weary him with her obtrusiveness, and as he 
caught sight of one of Ms nobles, he fastened her Upon his arm, 

sajmg, “VoDa, T-1 une jolie petite dame pour toi!” The 

nobleman walked about with her for a while, and then took an 
opportunity of civilly getting rid of her. I was glad, for the poor 
belle’s sake, that she was so closely masked. 

Besides the emperor and many Russian-nobles, there were 
several German princes present, and accident brought about, in 
the course of the evening, some curious coninnetions. For ex¬ 
ample, the heir of a German kingdom joined in the same group 
with the presumptive heir to a grocer’s shop on the Frospekt; 
the emperor of all the Russias with a French governess; the 
dnmice minister of an empire of sixty millions of inhabitants -with 
a merchant’s clerk disguised as a frog. And again, in the same 
comer might be seen a throng of ambassadors and generals,, 
natives of the ever-green isles of Albion, of Southern Scythia, 
and of the summits of the Caucasus; well-dressed mechanics, and 
Turkish merchants. It is only the common people, however, in 
Russia who play their parts well in masks. 1 nave often seen 
Russian peasants or servants improKvise a niasquerade with great 
humour, rat the great do not get through the thing so well. The 
greater part of the latter, were in ordinary black coats, and even 
dominoes were rare among them. It is not considered genteel 
to assume a character. Those who wished to enter into the spirit 
of the thing seemed to feel constrained among the rational un¬ 
masked gentry, and the unmasked seemed to look down with 
nUieh scUrn on the harlequin jackets of the others. The en^ 
peror comes to please the public, and the ministers, generals, 
&c. come on the emperor’s account; but otherwise the gj-eat 
world do not honour the place ■with their presence. Only in foe 
boxes some of the first iamilies appear for a short time, to have 
something new to say at the private balls fo wMch they are going 
at‘« later nour. 

When a Eifosian mfole wishes to give eclat to his fote, his first 
step'is to secure the presence of the emperor and empress as his 
guests. Every'noble is at liberty to in'vite the emperor; who 
BU&dS much less difiSculty of visiting his subjects than woMd be 
.emteted by- the etiquette of most other courts. Ihe fote-giver 
puts an hm dress of ceremony and drives to court, where he sig¬ 
nifies to the grand-master of the ceremonies that be wishes- to 

e e a bail, if it be the pleasure of the emperm and empress to 
lour it by their presence; and at the same time presents the 
list of the company invited, which is generally rettimed nnsd- 
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twed.* Now and then a name is struck out, or the desire inti¬ 
mated that no foreigners be present, the emperor desiring for 
that night to be alone 'vrith his sninecta. 

A chief article of luxury on such an occasion is the display of 

a numerous retinue. At one given by Count Br-, a hundred 

servants in livery were stationed on the stairs alone, 'iiio ser¬ 
vants of the house of course are not enough, and ten rubles an 
evening are paid on such occasions for a good-looking figure for 
the part. Tlie liveries of course must be all now for the occa¬ 
sion; and at the count’s fete fifty wore violet-coloured velvet 
trimmed witli silvea, and fifty purple velvet with gold, the colotu's 
of the lord and lady of the bouse. On every stair stood alter¬ 
nately an orange or lemon-tree, and velvet-cM domestics from 
the house-door to that of the saloon. The present empress is a 
great lover of flowers, consequently every ball in St. .Petersburg 
presents a profusion of them. One room is generally arranged 
as a winter-garden, and rose-bushes and arbours of roses of every 
shade form imiting nooks for refreshmeut. 

Abundant as the diversions are dining the linssiaa carnival, 
they double and treble during the last days of the butter-week. 
Past and furious waxes the revelry during the three or fom- days 
preceding the great last. The .schools break up, the xuibiic 
offices -.irc closed, the great theatres give represenfeitions morn¬ 
ing and evening, and the ttveive Bajoccios on the Katsheli an¬ 
nounce some novelty every five minutes; the rich give ihjeSncra 
ifuiimiiii.i, which last till five or six in, the evening, take a few 
hours’ rest, and then make a new atid brilliant toilet for a second 
hall at night. Amongst the common Mople, in the mean time, 
the drunkenness of the evening concludes tlie intoxicatiim. of the 
morning; the public, wherever it is to he seen, seems in the best 
possible humour, and applauibs everything and everybody. The 
emperor and all his court drive about in tfieir bnlliaut oqnipages; 
down msh the sledges from the ice mountains till the ice glows 
again; the swings are at full flight; the bolls of the wooden 
houses in the roundabouts tingle witlKMit ceasing; the Bajoccios 
announce from hour to hour how loqg the Massliinitza has to 
last; nimbly rolls his lesson off the tongue of him who shows 
the lions and the boa-constrictor, that W may dispatch one sat 
of customers and get as many more as possible. All the pwfaes 
of life beat prestissimo: all seem eager to draiathe last diop in 
the cup of joy, until the hour of midnigift strikes and pmi^is 
the beginning of the fest. Every donemg couple is brought to a 
sudden halt; and every one departs homeward to sweeten the 
tedionsness of the fast with the romembnuice of the enchaiitaag 
joys in which the last days of the earmval' were brought to-» 
clowe.. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TIIK GllEAT FAST. 

When one enjoys roast meat, meat soups, milk, and eggs, everv 
day and all days, as wc other Christians do, we are only halt 
aware how much savoiiriness and strength the animal kingdom 
lends to our food. Xothing but a RnsMan fast can properly teach 
one how excessively flat and insipid vegetables are wiuout a 
ndxture of animal food, and what a very secondary part.theyplay 
in our kitchens. The severity of the Russian fi^t banishes not 
only flesh and fowl, but milk, eggs, butter, and even sugar, on 
account of the small mixture of animal substance used in the 
refining. Animal food is the basis of our whole kitchen, and 
vegetables appear with grace and propriety only as the compa¬ 
nions of meat, as the wife appears to advantage only in the-com-. 
I>any of the luwband. Soups made of quess and mushrooms, fish, 
and cakes flavoured with oil, tea and coffee with almond-milk, 
mushrooms again with cucumbers in vinegar; these are the dain¬ 
ties that succeed the fat bliimi, rich pasties, cakes, and rdtis of 
the butter-week. Neither is wine nor any spirituous liquor per¬ 
mitted, whereby a cook might mve some spirit to his mushroomed, 
fishy, oily, fasting sauces, or flie tea-drinker to his watery beve¬ 
rage. Ine people of the lower class exclude even fish in the first 
and last weeks of the fast, as they do on the AVedne.sdays and 
Fridays in the remaining five. These two days, which must 
always take precedence of the others, are distinguished in the 
last week by total abstinence. The very strictly pious extend 
this additional severity of observance to the whole seven weeks, 
with a three days’ total abstinence in the week before Easter. 
Even the upper classes observe the lasts much more strictly than 
they do in Catholic countries. The first and last weeks, ivith the 
Wednesdays and Fridays of the remainder, are generally reli¬ 
giously observed. The greatest number of inlractions of the fast 
bear reference to the brandy-bottle: the very point in which ab- 
.stinence would be most beneficial. Some maintain that the Rus¬ 
sians drink as much of it during the fasts as at any other time. It 
is oot, however, called brandy, but it is enjoyed under the dis¬ 
guise of all manner of euphomsms. 

It js remarkable enougn how carefully a Russian watches that . 
nothing of an animal suMance pass his lips when he has really 
made up his mind to fast in earnest. A young girl will tlirow 
away a whole cup of tea directly, if she smell that her French 
governess has put cream into it instead of almond-milk. Occa¬ 
sionally mothers, take it on themselves to give their little ones a 
dispensation on fhe ground of indisposition. “You can’t tliink 
how this disgusting fast does try one,” said a youth to his tutor. 

“ Last Easter 1 took the sacrament, and for fourteen days toge> . 
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ther wc had nothing hnt oil, flour, and fish, and had tp go three 
times a-day to church. And then the everlasting standing, 
crossing, and kneeling; yon have no notion hotr it aflectcd me! 
B\it at Easter, there was the supper at my uncle’s; I was not 
lazy there!” 

After a fast-day breakfast, a walk on the Admiralty-place, to 
which people instinctively resort, is a most dismal affair., It is 
all scattered over with ruins of temporary houses and Maoths, the 
ground paved with nut-shells and orange-peel. The wooden 
horses of the roundabout stand i(Qe, the gaily-decorated bonfs 
and swings- lie sliattcrcd and heaped together like wood for bnrii- 
jng, the smooth mirrors of the ice moimtaius arc broken up with 
iron bars, and the poor merry-andrew, the Bajoccio, what has 
l)ecome of him—^he that tor day's together seemed inexhaustible 
in fun and jest? It is melancholy to sec how rational he looks 
as he pants'and perspires nnder the burden of planks, the sad 
remains of his fool’s palace. The thousand voices that stunned 
us but the day before ai* silent, or only employed in- reckoning 
their gains or settling with their merchants. X.U are stretching, 
y'awning, and shuddering at the joylcssness of the long seven 
weeks before them. 

'The greater part of the public amusements, especially' balks and 
plays, are strictly prohibited. Assemblies and without 

dancing or masking, take the jilacc of thotumultuons ball; and ns 
cows’ milk is changed into almond milk, butter into oil, ami flesh 
info fish, so plays become public dcclamalions and improwisations; 
operas change into concerts, and the theatre, which must not act 
plays, is open for tahkmix rirdnt.t. llie seven fasting weeks, to 
the gay world arc one long night, in which only the modest stars 
and moon fUintly gleam, till all at once, like Apollo with his 
steeds of liglit, the bright sun of Easter breaks forth in lull sjilen- 
dour. Tn the Imtter-wcek the dresses of the belles nt a >St. 
J’elershurg party are glittering with a profusion of jewels; for 
the fasts, the brilliant diamond is too glaring: the single row of 
pearls in the hair, hero and there the modest turquoise peeping 
forth like a violet or forget-me-not, and coral oniamefits for the 
arms and throat, arc alone seen at the rainuntu, where conver¬ 
sation and song have displaced the waltz and Folonaise.* 

The fasting weeks are the golden harvests of the muacal 
artists; every evening some new singer or violinist, is announced 


* In no country are so many diamonds and other precious stones dbiplayed as in 
Itustsia. Kot only every Busslan l^y of rank has her jewel casket, in which, iiesidca 
those ready act, she has a,quantity of loose diamonds and vearls, to be arranged ao^ 
cording to fancy at different times and places, but even the little girls have ihehr 
caskets, containing duztnw of rings, oanings, braeelota, &c. with which they aio 
conatanUy decorated. How necessary they esteem thorn I knrnt from the example 
of a ncwly>married couple, whose whole oapitol wiu* .sfa thousand rubles; of wtdeh 
three thousand were spent for jewels and ornaments, and the other time fiat beds, 
teUa, and other fiimltui^. 
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with rec(Hamendati<Ag from Vieana or Paris; and aometimes oik 
w31 nndertake alone to «ni»»e the St. FetenA>uix public, which 
wmild before have tasked the art of a hundred high priests of 
ThsdJa. The best of the fast-time amusements are the tuhlemr. 
vivaiits, which arc given nith great taste andtmagnificeiice, and 1 
canBot understand why these representations should be canfoned 
to this one season. 

The Hpnotonyof the fasts is now and then broken by the feast 
(rfsome saiut which may fall in this time. Happy the saint thus 
celebrateil—he msy reckon upon numerous adorers; .and happ 3 ' 
the child whose birthday occurs at this time—he nu^ be sure 
it will be kept till his eightieth year with great joy and festivity: 
first by his parents, then by bis brotliers and sisto's, by blood 
and marriage, and afterwards by his children and grandchildren. 
Family festivals are deemed innocent things, quite suitable to 
the seriousness of a fast, and therefore people try to make them 
as splendid as possible. 

I'AJ.M gUXliAY FAIR. 

Palm Sunday is another very agreeable interruption of the 
great fast. The children’s festival, which in Germany occurs at 
Christmas, is in Tiussia celebrated on Palm Sunday. The scene 
of this prptty fair is under the arcades of the great “ Gostinaoi 
Dvor," and in the. adjoining streets. Huge bundles of twigs are 
brought into the city by tiie peasants, some very small, while 
others are great branches, almost as big as young trees, to suit 
the various omnniits of piety; for wlule the severe orthodox 
father buys a whole teec, which he gets blessed in the church, 
and afterwards suspends under the pictures of his saints, his ele¬ 
gant son contents himself with a delicate little twig, which he 
craeks like ordinary whip. To these natural foundations ore 
impended the palms which art has constructed to aid the poverty 
M a. northern April. 'Ilic bare twig is foruisbed witii an abun¬ 
dance of leaves and flowers, some copied from nature, and some 
the productions of a livety fancy. Some ore made like the 
brwches of fruit-trees, and hung with all the fruits of the East 
imitated in wax, with ivaxen birds and waxen angels fi&tened to 
the boughs with sky-blue ribbons. 

A ^eat number of natural flowers are also.brought from the 
munerous hot-houses of St. Pctersbmg: centifolias, moss-roses, 
violets, hyacinths, and orange flowers, for the elder sisters, who 
are not content to leave the fair witli none but artificial flowers. 
As flowers alone would not be acceptable to children, sweetmeats 
and playthings are also to be had in abiind&nce. The Hussians 
have a peculiar talent for making figures and toys out of the 
moat worthless materials in the world; straw, shavings, ice, 
dowh, they turn all to account. One old discharged solmer had 
made a model of a full-rigged frigate: all sails were set, and.it 
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was so kr^e, that as ho waked ahont with it oa his head, it 
seemed as if the vessel were sailiiig awayMth Mm towed at the 
cable. Anodier seemed to |>rcfer the more- jieaccfol remhtis* 
cences of his childhood to those of the service, aiid had formed a 
complete Russian farm-house, with all its appurtenances, out of 
wood and straw. In the larm-yard a man was at work upon a 
sledge, perhaps his old father; an old woman w-as at the door 
with her pails, preparing to go to the spring; and iMMug the 
-cows in the cow-house sat a young girl, evidently his mother and 
sister. Another verj' favourite inotlel is tliat of a church, with 
all the cupolas, turrets, crosses, and chains peculiar to the ex¬ 
terior of a Knssian church., Churches occupy a large space in a 
Russian imagination; and where we, with a pcucil or piece of 
chalk in our hands, in an idle moment, would write initials or 
draw a caricature, a llnssian would be almost sure to draw a 
church. All Jerusalem is sometimes to be seen, surrounded by 
its ])alm groves, and the multitude entering the city with palm- 
branches in their hands., The servants of a family make num¬ 
bers of eiich things for the children; and what the dexterous 
fingers of the laccpiey fonn out of paper, the cook fashions of 
sugar. The rich uncles and godfathers send the children palm- 
branehes at this feast that arc sometimes worth some hundreds 
of rubles. On such branches the angels are perhaps gold, the 
leau'es silver, and the holloiv waxen fruits filled witn costly 
triiles. 

The stalls for the sale, or rather the exchange, of saints’ pic¬ 
tures, images, &e.—for tlie Russian iiwist not sM the picture of 
a saint, though he may exchange it, which he docs sometimes for 
money—arc also provided with a multitude of amulets, crosses, 
&c. of all ]iossiblc sizes, forms, and materials; and if a person is 
not inclined to load himself with n heavier cross, he at least takes 
one of gingerbread, which he has the advantage of being able to 
oat when he is tired of carrying it. * 

The dealers in plastcr-oi-l*aris figures throng here in greater 
numbers than in their Italian fatherland. I saw one morning an 


odd rencontre between two servants, one with a bask^ fitu of 

S shavings, out of which peeped the figure of Gocme, after 
I, with his hands behind his back; while the other,had 
bought for his master a plaster N^ieon: a very faAtonl^ 
figure, by-the-l^, among Russian (dScers, from frie Caueank to 
Siberia. The latter held his Rapoleon in his arms, and, ai| 
lowest Russians arc always full of compliments, he vitas Bxikiim 
a profusion of bows, which IfTapoleoa was friixed to snake wilS, 
him. It looked exactly as if the ex-enyterar verte canwlaaeptite 
Goethe, who listened gravely to tipd® ms oBia « 

cuttings of paper. ' - ■ ; 

As this is a regular nafronal 
dirty to honour K with hisj ' 

^dai^ters with Ucm. .iln a 
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Petersburg April sometimes affords, it must be confessed that a 
walk here, among al> these significant and insignificant people, 
affords one of the most amusing spectacles of the season;' it is^ 
as it were, the morn of the night of the great fast. 

On “Verbnoi Sabbota” (I'aim Saturday) a great procession 
takes place, in imitation of Christ’s entry into Jerustdem, and all 
stream into the churches, carrying branches and sin^ng. 'fhe 
priests 4^rinklc branch and branch-bearers with holy water, .and 
add a blessing into the bargain; the greater mnnber then carry 
away their palms. Whole groups are to be met-^h carrying 
them about till late in the evening: father, mother, ahd children, 
with'the servants walking behind them; even the'infimt in' the 
nurse’s arms has a palra-twig, sprinkled and blessed, thrust into 
its tiny fist. , As for the boys, the best use they can make of 
their twigs is to flog each other witli them, which they do hand¬ 
somely. Some of the more pious leave their branches till Sun¬ 
day in the church, and many suspend them over their beds, 
ascribing all sorts of healing influences to the leafless twigs. The 
children also cherish theirs carefully, but for another purpose. 
It is die custom throughout llussia to pmiish those who sleep 
too late on Palm Sunday to attend early mass, by flogging them 
with the palm-branches. Girls and boys are all so eager to ad¬ 
minister tills discipline that they lie awake half the night think¬ 
ing of it; and as soon as the day breaks, they are runuing about 
in bands in search of the sleepers, whom they punish while 
siuging this verse:— 

*• Verba biot! 

Biot da tlosb; 

Ya ne biuv 
^'epba biot t” 

(The rod strikes! strikes to weeping; I strike thee not; the rod 
strikes!) 

This custom prevails throughout llussia, and the imperial 
chOdren exercise the privilege as eagerly as tliose of lower rank. 


Tire F..VSTF.11 EGGS. 

The Easter eggs play a very important part at this tune of the 
year. St. Petersburg, lying in a plain little peopled either by 
man or barn-door fowls, must proemre her eggs from a great dis¬ 
tance. Moscow, in particular, supplies large quantities. On a 
very moderate calculation tlierc cannot be less than ten millions 
used at Easter in this capital; for, as it is always customary at 
Easter, on greeting on acqumntance, to press an egg mto his hand, 
many an individuid may consume his hundreds. 

Nothing is more amusing than to visit the markets and stalls 
where the p^ted eggs are sold. Some are painted in a variety 
of patterns; some have veirses inscribed on them, but the more 
usual inscription is the general Easter greeting, “Christohs 
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rosskress” (Christ is rlsenX or “Eat and think of me,” &c. The 
wealthier do not, of course, content themselves with \'critable 
ej?gs dyed with -Brazil wood,'but profit by the citstoni to show 
their_taste aud gallantry-. Scarcely any material is to be named' 
tliat is not made into Easter eggs. * xkt'the imperial glass-cutting 
manufactory we saw' two halls tilled with workmen employed on 
nothing else but cutting flowers and figures on eggs of crystal. 
I’art of them were for the emperor and empress to giver away as 
presents to the courtiers. As the latter receive many of these 
tilings, they, of conrse, give them away again to their friends aud 
favourites, lAo, the next Easter, bestow them in their turn else¬ 
where; so that thc.se eggs often travel to amazing distances. 1 
happened to know the history of one wliich came from the im¬ 
perial palace, passed through numberless hands of high aud low, 
till its last possessor, having let it fall on a stone, pitched the 
fragments into the Black Sea. 

Thu wax-fruit makers and confectioners iiroducc some pretty 
pieces of workmanship, in elegant boxes filled with eggs of all 
sizes in regular order, from the mighty ostrich-egg down to the 
uiglitiiigalc’s, aud all in wax and sugar. .Some arc hnnhtmiiih-ef, 
and very costly presents are also offered in egg-shells; some are 
transparent, and, in place of the yolk, contain little fairy Immjiinis, 
and some h.ave a magnilying-gtass neatly fitted in, and disjilay 
liouscs and trees fbnued in wa-x, pictures of saints, and tiny 
angels couched on roses. A considerable trade is e.-irvicd on in 
sueli cmnnioditics at Easter from ^t. rotersl)urg, which returns 
in imitative sugar the raw produce of the hcii-liouse i-eccivcd 
from the provinces. 

•ruK i-miEE i.A.sr days of fassion-w 

On Holy 'I’hursday the occurrences of the day arc read out of 
the four Evangelists after mass. The priest stands in the middle 
of the church at a desk, on which burn three candles. The 
rhurchus arc in general thronged, and as evei^ member of the 
congregation holds a taper in the hand, they make an uncom¬ 
monly cheerful appearance. The poor take a pride ip l)aviiig 
these tapers as thick as they can get them, and may often he 
seen with beautifully gilded tapers which may have cost them a 
couple of rubles cacn. They are burnt throughout the Thursday 
evening, extinguished on Good Friday, and kindled again at 
midnight on Easter-eve. The streets of the towns and villM^es, 
which arc in general milightcd, arc then gay with wandering illu¬ 
minations as the taper-bearers go ftom one clftirch to another; 
and that the tapers may not be extinguished, which is looked 
upon as an ill omen, they axe carried in paper totems. 

On Good Friday there is no further ceremonial than the erec¬ 
tion of a kind of tabernacle in the churches; in general, a mere 
box kid upon tressels and covered with a cloth; on the upper 
side of the cloth, the body of the Redeemer is represented in 
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paintinf;, embroidery, or balf-relief. TMs tabernacle stands there 
till £a»ter-ere, 'with only so many lights as are nedessoiy to show 
the objects. The doors of the churches statul eonstantly opra, 
and the people go in and out to kiss the sinudated woun£. The 
lower class of people go through all the forms of prostration, 
(wosmsg, and kissing, with great fervour and devotion, and we 
must suppose the uwst scandalous hypocrisy if we belies-e this to 
be all mere acting. Many, I am certain, are keenly impressed 
wi^ the sorrows that the Saviour, bore for them, and feel the 
deepest grief for. the death endured, l^lo priest cap have taught 
tliem thus to sadden their countenances, or to give such a devout 
uaniestness to their denieanoiu, or to draw such deep sighs ftom 
their overladen bosoms. 

Touchily as this appearance of piety is among the poor, there 
is something exceeding wuirr, and even comic, in the devout 
exercises of the upper, or rather tlic secondary, class of ladies, 
for the highest have too much tact and knowledge of the world 
to expose themselves to ridicule. But the wives of provincial 
nobles, and those of the richer merchants, drive about the whole 
Saturday from one •church to another to pay their visits of devo¬ 
tion, with the same self-complacency as they do those of ccrenaony 
at the palace twenty-four hours later. '^Attmdez, nm chere," one 
of thm will say to her dame de compagrtie, who keeps at some 
distance, and h^ her own thoughts of tlie matter in her Fr^h 
head, as she watches her patroness approach the tabernacle, and 
with great decorum and politeness, aud the assistance of her 
footman, perform the due number of genuflexions and kissings. 
In this way the devotee makes her round of the churches, tSl, 
getting wearied after a time, she exclaims “Skutsho!” (Tt is very 
tiresome!), and drives home again to superintend the preparations 
for tlie grand midnight or morning least that is to be celebrated 
in her house. For now, heaven be praised! the oil and fish 
feedhig is over, and the savoury steams from every kitchen an¬ 
nounce the coming joys of Ea»ter-day. 


CHAPTER XXL 

E.SSTEU-EVE. 

Is the last clays of the fast, expectation is strained to the highest 
pitch. On the Saturday before Easter-day the thermometer of 
religions inspiration falfs below zero. The lights, the sin^ng, 
the bells, all the pomp of divine service, are consigned to repose. 
The devout are thoroughly exhausted with abundant kneeling 
and listening to the long readings.* Many have bad nothing 

• There ore no scats in any Suesuui place of tronhip, dtber public or priratet the 
whole service ie listened to standing or kneding. 7n very rare cases an elderly lafy 
of ratA will have a chair In her private chapel. Even the emperor stands all the 
tleae of the lervlce. 
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whstieveir to eat for ^ last three days, aAd are reiaiUy Indf:' 
starved. The churches are as dark as the grave; no fsriest shows 
himself on the Saturday evening till tnidnight. 

It is customary for one of the conOTCganoii to take on himself 
the office of reading from the (iospel. A desk, on which lies an 
open Bible, is placed in the middle of the church; one of tim 
lower classes, who can jnst sjwll out Slavonian, will advanee, 
light his taper, and read till some oue else advances to release 
him. Except the beautifiil church singing, no custom of the 
Itussian ehurch seemed to me so rcsdly touching and edj^Tng as 
this pnbUe reading. 

As I was making the tour of the churches on Ea«fcr-cve in 
1837, I l^nd in the church Spans Preobrayenskoi, a scarred 
veteran soldier, standing at the desk reading with his taper in 
his hand. Around stood a number of eitihlren with folded hands, 
listening as attentively os the ciders. In another it was a bmg- 
bearded, venerable old man, who, in a trciubling voice and fceme 
tone, bnt with great earnestness and devotion, read aloud the 
history of the sufferings of tiie lledecmer, to a crowd of old people, 
youths, and children of both sexes, whose attention was never 
once diverted by ffie constant flux and rcllnx of the worshippers 
of the sacred taberoacle. 1 fonnd a like spectacle in every 
church I visited, and was never tired of contemplating the 
edifying and heart-moving spectacle. It is a pity that the clergy 
do not ofteder let the Scriptures out of their hands, and allow 
the congregation to take part in the administratiun of the sacred 
office. Religion wotdd certainly be the gainer. All priests, 
without exception, contract, bj- daily repetition of the same Ihinj^s, 
a certain workmanlike dexterity and indifference in the execuhon 
of their duty, that deprives it of all influence on t.hc heart. On 
the other hand, the emotion and sympathy of the nnjirofcBsio&al 
reader arc visible and unfeigned, and the doctrine and teaching, 
coming directly from ffte heart, appeal directly to it. Even 
when the reader is not a good or fluent one, the eflect is not in¬ 
jurious, but rather the contrary. IVhen he hesitates, or approaches 
his taper nearer, the hsteners seem yet more attentive, and when 
the right word comes, it makes the more certain impression. 
They seem to say to themselves, “Yes; so it is. That is the 
right word: the truthP 

It is strange that the rcfbrmers in our (diureh did not make use 
of so mighty a lever to piety as this congregational assistance 
might be, but left the people during divine service in a state of 
inactivity that must tend to impair devotion.' If nut always, 
perh^, but on certmn occasions, one of the congregatkm were 
at Uberty to ascend the pulpit, the wholesome influence of family 
devotion would be imp^ed to public devotion, and a fediing ot 
brotherhood would he inftiscd into the congrcjmtion. 

Toward midni^t the throng increases. TA St. Pctershnrg 
the court appears in the imperial chapel in full dress; mid ia tlm 
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provinces the governor, wiih all his adjutants aitd ufficers ia their 
splendid ludforms, attend the cathedral. The priests begin a mass 
which is blit languidly performed or listened td, all at once, at 
the hour of midnight, the whole scene changes. The golden door 
of the “Ikonostas” (the middle door of tW pictoriid wall that 
separates the Holy of Holies from the rest of the church) flies 
open, and the song biwsts forth, “Christohs vosskress! Christohs 
vosskress ihs mortvuil” (Christ is risen! Christ is risen from the 
dead!) At the same moment the illumination of the church is 
completed, not only the lamps and great chandelier, but the 
countless tapers in -the hands of the congregation, whkfli have 
been held hitherto nnlighted. Whilst the chief body of priests, 
still singing “Christohs voskress,” remove the pall wifli the corse, 
two others in their richest dress pass through tlic church with 
censers in their hands, repeating the joyfid words, and stopping 
before the shrine of every saint to swing the censer and make 
their genuflexions, and before every grdnp of devotees to bestow 
their blessing. The congregation shake hands, and kiss all with 
whom they liave the most distant acquaintance. “Christohs 
vosskress,” says the saluting friend, and “ Voyst venno voskress?” 
(Is he really and truly risen?) answers the saluted. This last 
sentence appears to be literally that spoken two thousand years 
ago, by the disciples hastening to the empty tomb of Christ, and 
brings bclbre our eyes, in the liveliest manner, the wonder and 
excitement of the first Christians who handed it dftwn to ns. 
The singing of the priests mean while continues. They also 
embrace each other; the bishop, metropolitan, or whatever priest 
of the highest rank may be present, now places’himself before 
the Ikonostas, and bestows on every member of the congregation 
who approaches him his blessing and a kiss, with tlie words 
“Christohs vosskress.” The churches are illuininated without 
as well as within, and all the bells in the city ring out at onee. 
In St. Petersburg many of the streets and public buildings are 
illuminated; rocket ailcr rocket rushes along the sky, and the 
cannon boom at intervals, amidst the countless bells and voices 
echoing each other from all sides df the broad Neva. 

Amid all this tumult, a procession headed by tlie priests, all 
bearing tapers and torches, passes round the church, and then 
the last ceremony, the blcsang of the food, takes place about 
three o’clock hi tne morning. The rich, who have the means of 
consecration at hand, do not find it necessary to carry their food 
to church, and moreover they are sometimes quite content with 
the species of consecration a good cook bestows;, but the poor 
cannot enjoy their Easter breakfast till it has been blessed by 
the priest: perhaps they have a foreboding how ill it is likely to 
mi upon the stomach weakened by long fiisting. 

The spectacle in the church is most extraordinary. They 
range all the dishes in -long rows through the whole church, 
levmg space enough between the rows for the priests to |»S9, 
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till the inorearing number* compel them to form the lines with¬ 
out the church, and even a good way round. The huge oddly- 
shaded loaves caUed kulitah, the towers of white cheese, into 
which I know not how many coloured leaves of spice are inter¬ 
woven, the former decorated with flowers, the latter b-'aring a 
burning wax taper on its summit, the heaps of red-coloured eggs, 
lumps of sugar, pots of honey, plates of preserved fruit; all these 
painted, illuminated, raany-coUnircd, strange-looking eatables, 
and collected in such quantities, have so curious an eflbct, dint 
one can hardly help supposing the important ceremonies are 
to end at last in child's,piny; one cannot help looking into the 
faces of the reverend goodies and white-bearded fathers, to sec 
whether they are not masked children who will at last throw oti' 
their disguise, and, in the midst of all their flowers and fruits, end 
with a dance in honour of Flora and Fomona. It is not neces¬ 
sary to observe them long, however, to bo convinced that these 
good ehild-likc people are quite serious in their proceedings. 
As the priest advances, sprinkling to tlie right and left, and pro¬ 
nouncing the blessing, while his attendant keeps up a constant 
chant, the people press closer and closer, crossmg themselves and 
keeping a sharp watch that their flowers and fowl get their due 
share of the purifying waters. “Batinshka!” is heard here and 
there, “sdes moi paslika.'’ (Father dear! my Faster dish has 
got none.) Breatliless with haste, others come running up, and 
as'they iititie the chrth containing their dishes, siqqflicate a 
monicnt'.s delay from the priest, who is generally good-natured 
enongii to comply. 

Thu Ilussian Easter Immpicts are certainly the most peculiar' 
things of the kind that cau be seen, both from the thne at which 
they are taken (the sun often rising on the do sert), and from 
the appearance and demeanoiw of the guests. Whole colleges 
and corporations come in gala dresses to pay their court; after 
tlte unvarying salutation, “ Christohs vosskress,” eat somctliing, 
and go away again. Thus the professors of a university pay.their 
respects to the curator; the judges, secretaries, and other officers 
of the law courts, to their pfesident, Sio. All is bowing, con¬ 
gratulating, and kis.sing. The cooks and coniectioners give 
wemsclvcs a world of trouble to prepare their dishes with somer 
reference to the time. Landis mime of butter arc often paraded 
in the middle of the table, the fleece admirably imitated in butter- 
also ; lambs of sugar, decorated with flags, crosses, tScc. Many 
dishes appear in the tbrm of an egg, which seems to be held 
almost as sacred. Some years ago, a court lady gave an Easter 
bre^fast to tlie imperial lamUy, at which every dish at table vvas 
served up in eggs. The soups sent up their savoury steam fetan 
mgantic ostrich eggs, furnished, as well os the other eggs for 
holding hot food, by the poreelmn manufactory. Here eggs 
produced tfoickens i^l-grotvn and ready-roasted, and tb^, a 
monstrous birth developed a su^ng-pig; while pasties, puddings. 
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maiue, game, fhiitg, «nd jellies, blushed throngh egg-shells of 
fine glass. Lastiy, by way of dessert, eggs of gold pawr were 
offered, eonUuning alntonds, raisins, and sweetmeats of all edits. 

To be thoroughly national, two dishes are indispensable at an 
Easter breakfast, paskha and knlitsh. Paskha is made of curds 
beaten bard, and serv'cd in a pyramidical form; the kulitsh is a 
thick, round, cylindrically-sbaped white loaf, sometimes made with 
a multitude of little kolitshi sticking upon it, like young oj'sters 
on the back of an oM one, with plums, consecrated palm-twigs, 
&c.; which latter always project a little fiom the crust. Both 
must be decorated with floM'trs and wajc-lights; and ki addi¬ 
tion to these, a hard egg and a dram be swallowed, the Common 
Easter breakfast of a Russian of the lower class has been taken, 
and you may go to sleep for some hours with a good conscience 
wherewith to begin the enjoyment of the'Easter festivities. 

Of these, beyond all dispute the nmst interesting (where a pair 
of pretty lips are concerned) is the Easter kiss. 1 ivill endea¬ 
vour to give some idea of the enormous consumption of this 
saccharine article at this time of year. 

In the first place, all meml)ers of a family, without exception, 
kiss each otlier: if the family consist only of ten individuals, 
there are at once ninety kisses. Then all acquwiitance meeting 
for the first time at Easter, even where the acquaintance is but 
slight, would think it a breach of ])olitcness not to kiss and 
embrace each other with the greatest cordiality. “The devil 
take you, hlaxim!” I once heard an old woman exclaim to a 
young man, “can’t j’ou say ‘Christolis vosskress,’ and give me 
a kiss?' ” 

If we suppose now that every person in St. Retersbnrg has, 
upon a very moderate average, a hundred acquaintances, more 
or less intimate, that calculation will give, for St. Petersburg 
alone, with its half million inhabitants, a sum total of fifty millioits 
Easter embraces. Jjet ns consider only on how large a scale 
naUy individuals must carry on tlic business. In the army every 
general of a corps of sixty thousand men must embrace all the 
oflicers, every colonel those of hfe regiment, and a select num¬ 
ber of soldiers into tlie bargain. Ine captain salutes all the 
soldiers of his company, who are mustered fbr the purpose. 
The same in the civil department; the chief embraces all his 
subordinates,’ who wait on Mm in their gala dresses. Consider¬ 
ing how numerous are the dmeions and sub-divisions in a 
llussian bureau, tlie chief must have no little' occasion for lip¬ 
salve on the following day; for, as far as I observed, these 
' ofHctal caresses ar^ by no means mere matters of pretence, as 
they are sometimes on- the st^e, but real downright sma^s, 
euch as might be exchanged by lovers. A subordmate officer 
Mm enough to do who has often a dosen grades above himi but 
a» to the poor dignitaries, they mimt he fairly out of breaitii. 
or course, as in tdl' other cases, 'the- Im-gest sharo-ef 
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business &11» to the empert^’s lot. Let us enssider his nums' 
rous faotiiy, his enormous retinue, the coimtless numbers who 
come to salute him ou Easter morning, those of the nobles -whom 
he is more intimnte with, and luay meet by accident; and even 
then he has not done. On parade the wnole body of officers, 
and some of the privates picked out for the occasion, are honoured, 
with an imperial embrace, which is not refused even to the meanest 
sentinel of his palace, as he passes liiui on Easier Sunday. 

As all these caresses are given and received witli tlie greatest 
checrhilness, and amidst smiles and hand-shakings, as if they, 
saw each other tor the first time after a long separation, or alter 
some heavy and loiig-eiulured misfortune, it may be easily iniai- 
gined how many gay and amusing scenes arc passing m the 
^ects and houses. “ Christobs vossKfcss, Yefica Siephanovitsch ” 
(Christ is risen, Euphem Stephen's son), bawds one bearded fel¬ 
low to another. “Voyst venuo vosski-ess':"' (Is be really risen?) 
Then they seize each other's hand, embrace heartily, and finish 
with “ radydm v’kabak brat” (Let us go to the pul)lic-hon8e, 
brother); and to the public-house they go, where the brandy 
runs as Ireely as Uic clear water in Miihomet’s paradise. It is 
an exaggeration, how'ever, to assert, as some travellers liave 
done, ttiat under tlie shield of ‘‘Christoiis vusskress” any 
stranger is at liberty to salute any nnknowu fair one. It is true 
that, even in the higher circles, some tdderly gentlemen will 
take advantage of the season, and give occasion for some hndt- 
lio///’ among the yonng ladies, tli'uigli it is never taken amiss. I 
once saw, iii a provincial town in llussia, the sentinel at the gate, 
after he had examined the basket or cart of the peasant ^rls, 
salute every one in a very grave and business-like mimiier, and 
he assured me that he did so throtighout the week. The coach¬ 
man and other male servants kiss Uic children of their masters 
without ceremony, but only the hands of the grown-up daugh¬ 
ters; the domestics on these occasions fill their pockets with 
painted eggs, one of which is presented to every one they salute, 
or from whom a trilling douceur may be expected in return. 

That all scenes at Ewter are not quite so cheerful or so peace¬ 
able may be well imagined, when we consider how freely the eau 
de vie (it might more properly be named etm dn vwrt) flows during 
tiiis period. To be intoxicated at Easter finds excuse 
where, and it is carried so for, in Little Kussia particularly, that 
whole villages are often drunk at once. Of course, much scandal 
is caused thereby. Servants run away, or are sent away, on 
account of excesses committed at Easter. The German foinilies 
complain sadly; many are left at this time altogether without 
doiasMtic assistance, as tliere is no bridling a Bussian at Easter; 
and yet, with all this universal uproariousaess, there is ecrcamlr 
tow crime committed than there would be miywbere else. A 
BuMnn Easter in England or Italy would be a regular porio^ of 
Ueodklted;. bat, owing to the naftu^ good temper and pcac«d^le- 
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ness of the Kossian national character, there -is here iar more to 
excite laughter or repulsion than tear or indignation. 

In the capital of the Ukraine, 1 was once passing the gate 
through which a crowd of persons of both sexes were stagger¬ 
ing, and ail as drimk as they could well be. As I stood still to 
look at them, and shook my head, one of the hindmost, in the 
same conditiou as the rest, approached me, and taking otf hk hat, 
“Drunk, sir; all drunk!” said he; “it in a holiday; forgive them, 
sir; pray forgive them; pray, sir, don’t be angry; forgive us! 
God /las given us a holiday.” There was no getting rid of him 
till I gave him my hand, and promi.scd to forgive what 1 as a 
foreigner could have no right to punish.'’ Another time 1 saw, 
in another city, a drunken man take off his hat to the governor 
in the public square, fall on his knees, and, seizing the digni¬ 
tary’s hand, e.vcjaim, “Ah, I’m drunk, your excellency I It is a 
holiday, but 1 -beg you will have me beaten; I have drunk too 
much, indeed; pray, j’our excellency, do punish me!” Nor could 
the governor get rid of his singular petitioner till he had given 
him a reprimand. 

But enough of these grosser matters; turn we rather to the 
countless throng of brilliant equipages that dll the streets, all 
driving, hurrying, flying to court, to kissing, to church, and to 
the Ivatsheli. Yes, the Katsheli; for in Uaster-week it returns 
again with all its whirling, twirling, swinging, and nut-cracking. 
The ice-mountains and sledges arc no more, but in their stead 
come oranges and ices.- 

In fact, to judge from the immense quantity of oranges that 
are to be seen heaped upon the stalls at Kaster, one would think 
that the garden of the llesperides lay directly before the gates of 
St. Tetersburg, or that they grew tnronghout Russia like birch 
and pine trees. 'Vl'lience they all come to be sold at so reason¬ 
able a rate I know as little as I do how all the champagne is 
procured, that is drunk in Russia as freely as if that provmce had 
been long a part of tlie Russian empire. It is a certain tact, how¬ 
ever, that in Russia, to the very frontiers of Siberia, all the places 
where the fan's are held at Baster seem inundated vrith oranges 
and lemons. 

The south is provided for by Odessa and Taganrog, but nprth 
and central Russia through the northern ports.. The golden 
cargoes are generally landed at Libau or Reval, at the latter end 
of February or iniiSlarch, and are transported from St. Peters¬ 
burg as far south as lUiarkoff, where the itinerant dealers proclaim 
the pyramids of oranges and lemons pUed up on their neads aa 
the genuine produce of St. Petersburg. 

Ices, are to bo had, of course, the whole year through at. the 
foreign confectioners', but they are first sold in the public places- 
and streets at Easter. The custom of seUing ices in the streets 
is unknown in Germany, but is favoured here by the cheiqtaess 
of ice and preserved fruits, like butterflies fluttering foom th«i 
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chi^'salest A number of yonug fellow* who, a few days before, 
wrapped in ^easy shecpiikiiu, were vending their oily giiish- 
niviki (hot cs^es), now flaunt away in red flowered cotton blouse* 
over black velvet trousers, with long white and red embroidered 
cloth slang over their breasts and shoulders, like tlie ribbon of 
an order. The ends serve to wipe tlicir glasses, in which they 
oiFer their ices; and thus equipped tliey may be met with at 
Easter in St. l*etersb\irg, JIoscow. Odessa, and indeed throuifh- 
ottt llussia. They carry tlieir ices in great cans filled up to the 
neck with rough ice, aiill thus hawk about their delicate mouth- 
cooling merchandise under the hottest sun. 

Tlie business which we are employed in affects, it is well known, 
our whole being and character, in a high degree, anil so it is with 
these people. The same men whom 1 saw so taciturn and mono¬ 
tonous over their oil cakes in the fast days, are now all alive in 
their gay cottons, and full of jest and good-humour, while i>rc- 
scuting their pink, snow-white, or coffee-colonred ices. One of 
them, who had his stand by the swings, was my particular friend; 
near him 1 often loitered to divert myself with his acting. 1 took 
the trouble one morning of writing down some of tlie eloquence 
with which he sought to allure his customers. 

‘‘ Aloye potshtenie!” ( Tour most obedient sen’ant, sir!) he culled 
out to a gentleman at a little di.stance who was not thinking of 
liim and his ice; “what is your jilcasiire? ready directly. Oh! 
how hot it is to-day! one wants soiuclhhig to ciml one! How! 
you will take vanUla? What, nothing! 1 am very, very sorry! 
Moro^huiyoi moroshniye, saiiu svasheye! ice, ice, the IVesliCsjt, 
the coolest. Chocolate, vanilla, coftee, rose-ice, all of the very- 
best. Who tastes my exquisite ice; my ttower-liloomV (so he 
colled one particular ice). Wy iec: is Bke a poppy: come, niy 
loveliest girl, will you taste my poppy ice V” (The girls of Little 
Knssia wear in spring a number of showy poppies in their hair). 
“Taste it only! It is sweeter than the kiss of your bridegroom. 
You like it best mixed, perhaps? Good, dearest, mixed it shall 
be, like your cheeks, red and white: will you pleasie to taste?" 

And hereupon ho hands the ice temptingly mingled in a grace¬ 
ful tapering mass of red and white. The girl looks embarrassed, 
hut ends by taking the wooden s|HX)n he flourishes in his right, 
hand and eating the offered delicacy. “ Zvatui jrvetot." “ Bloom>- 
ing flower, poppy bloom, vanilla blossom, coffee blossom! Who 
will take my most delicious ice? See here,my good old father!. 
red, red as a rose, and yellow a.s gold. Ah! you simpleton, give 
your copper for my gold.” (Here ho puts a little in a glass and 
holds it up to the sun). “All! how snperh! How I should like- 
to eat it myself! But 1 am not rich'enough. 1 can’t afford iL. 
Come, father, buy some of it, and then 1 can have a taste, _ There,' 
take it, fiither, and much good may it do you! For your little son 
as well? Moroshniye! Ugh, how hot it isl I am half-meltedv 
1 must have some ice." (At the beginning of the Easter holidays. 
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in Russia this is a toleinbly strong poetical exaggemtiiHi, as may 
vreU be sapposed.) Ue then tastes a little, tiums up his eyes, 
and raises his shoulders as if it were pasre amhrwia. '^Ha ! good 
Bipthez, what are yoa>gaping at? Does it make your mouth 
water? Truly, I cannot bear to. see you there melting in the sun 
before my eyes. There, try it.’’ And he holds out tua wooden 
spoon wi^ a sample. The (dd woman laughs, must taste, and 
cannot get.off under e^ht kopeks. And then the tempter begins 
his strain again, which is scarcely ended when the sun has already 
ended his course for the day. 

During the whole of the Easter-week the churches stand ccai- 
stantly open, and even the golden doors of the sanctuary, which 
remtun closed throughout the year, excepting at certain moments 
during divine service, now admit the gaze of all. The more pious, 
generally, hear a long mass every morning before tliey hasten to 
their amusements. The holidays are closed by a “ final mass,” 
«t the end of which “ the division of bread” takes place: a cere¬ 
mony whose meaning I have not been able to find out. I believe 
it may be only a viaUenm or souvenir of Easter, which the priest 
bestows upon tlio faithfiil. Large loaves are baked, the outer 
crust of which i.s coloured red and stamped with the words. 
“ Christohs vosskresS ihs mortvui,” in gold letters. These loaves 
are cut into small pieces; the priests fill some baskets -with- tliem, 
carry them to the railing round the altar, and throw down the 
bits of bread among the people, who stretch out their hands with 
eagerness. The pieces are anxiously examined to sec who has 
got the letters. Those who obtain the characters forming the 
first word of the inscription hold it fi)r a particular piece of good 
fortune; but the holders of the last word “ mortvui" (death), on 
the other hand, are much grieved, and esteem it 4 very bod omen. 
Thk is natnrai enough. I must confess that I was glad when I 
caught sonve of tlie letters forming the “ vosskress,’’ and should 
have been'inconsolable if “mortvni” had fallen to my share. 
These pieces of bread, like the palm branches, are laidnp among 
other relies, on the table or shelf whore the image of a saint 
rests. 

With this ceremony, as before said, the Easter holidays, jBfo- 
perly speaking, end. Everything, however, has a conclpieit, 
then on end, and then a reu mid complete cessation. So there 
comes halting behind the llnssian Easter yet another holiday, 
which may bo said finally to close the doors of these fostivau. 
It is the Monday after Easter, called by the Russians “ Pomina- 
telnni Ponyedelnik ” (ReeoUe^on Monday). W hen i heard this 
name ibr the first time, I asked a Russian the meaning of it, to 
which he replied, “Becausnpeople then remember them parents.” 
Thkr Monday is nearly our All-SouLs’ day, and i^ no doifot, 
toonght in connection with Ea^r, partly ^caase it follows, so 
JbMaMUtcly, and portfy because the rcsuixectioB of Christ hu a 
•■ not e aw t easmection with the. hoped-for resurzeodoni of dtohe dev 
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to m To the troth, KeeoUeetion Monday ia a kind of moa- 
8ter of a holiday, for in the manner of its celebration re%ions 
graviiT is so rauw shocked, and yet the feeling awl fancv arc flat¬ 
tered By so Binch th&t is kindly, that we know not well whether 
we altonld condemn it for its indeeoriun, or cherish it lor its . 
cfaildrlike simplicity. 

In the mornui^ the peojde flock to the cemeteries, and after 
attending service in the chapels belonging to them, in memory of 
and honour to their departed friends, bike a meal over tfieii 
graves! 

At a very early hour the never-wearied holiday folks may be 
seen setting forth witli hag iind baggage on foi)t and in vehicles. 
The fowl is carried, in the first place, into the chapels, and hud 
upon the table in tlie middle. There is generally a large round 
loaf in the midst of a dL^h; and round about it the red-painted 
ilaster eggs, suit, gingerbread, orange*, and lemons. In the 
midst of the loaf a lighted tajicr is always stiwk, without which 
no Kisssian, any more than a (.lhel)er, can observe a religious so¬ 
lemnity, the clear flickering flame being to hbu always a symbol 
of tlic spiritual. 

A Flemish pencil might produce the strangest picture in the 
world by a faithful representation of this oddly-Curnisked ban¬ 
quet, particularly .as the ta.«tc oftlie purveyors vm ies considerably. 
Every one has liis loafofa ditfereut form from the rest; one has 
added a dish of rice and plums, anotlier a pot of houey, and .a 
third some other dish, according to his means. On every loaf a 
little book is laid. In one I found written on oue page, “This 
book Iieloiigs to AnnaTimofeyvna,”(i\jma,Tiniol)ious’ daughter), 
and on the next page, “This book is inscribed to the memory of 
niydearfatlier, he<lor I’aulovitsb, and my good mother, Elizabeth 
Eetrovna.” On a thu-d page stood the names of (Iregor Scrgei 
awl Maris. They call these' books “ Fomiiiatclnui Knig,’’ or 
Books of Eemembrsneu. > 

After the usual mass the priests approach the strangely-loaded 
tables and sing prayers for the dead, swinging the censers all the 
while. They turn over the leaves of the bcfore-iuentioiied books, 
and introduce the names there found in the prayer. When this 
geq^raJ prayer and consecration is over, the people disperse about 
church-yard; each party seek the graves of their friends, 
particularly of those lately lost, and weep over them. The greater 
Bumber aioarnja silence; but some, whose sorrow is yet new, 
cast themselves'in despair upon tlie earth, ami give it aloud. 
On one such oceasion I notic^ l>articularly one old woman, whose 
voice of lamentation resounded over the whde burying-groand. 

X wmit up to her and asked for wlmm she mourned. Sue raised 
hmelfaud answered, tor a young married daughter. Then'j^ 
tbrom herscli‘ do^n again with her iace to the grass, and cried 
into the grave as if Imr child eonld hear..: “ Ah! my dewtHt 
daughter, why hast thou forsriten me? Ah, thou bveltestl mu 
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young one! why hast thou left thjr old mother with her sOventy 
years? Couldst tliou not wait till she had gone before thee? 
Ah! iny daughter, is it not against nature that the child should 
leave her mother untended? And tliy little son, thy Fedor, he 
too is left. Alas! my daughter, son and mother are left alone!” 

I cannot express how deeply the lamentation of this poor old 
woman affected me as she chanted her sorrow in a kind of church 
melody; now and then ceasing entirely, and burying her gray, 
care-worn liead in the grass. 

Thus she mourned till the priests came to the grave. They, 
in the mean time, paraded the church-yard with burning tapers 
and cnicifixes, and performed a special service over every grave 
where it was desired, the “ books of remembrance” being handed 
to them tor the purpose. The priests were followed by troops 
of unfortunate persons, cripples and beggars, who expected to 
receive part of the food in turns. I saw severd whose sacks had 
been so abundantly stored with eggs that.they might'have begun 
trade with them. Some of the mourners gave the whole of what 
they had brought, and made thus a worthy offering to the de¬ 
parted. My poor old woman was among the number, T helped 
her to divide some of the loaves: a task her trembling hands re¬ 
fused to perform. The majority, I am sorry to say, spread their 
napkins over the graves, arranged their food upon them, not 
forgetting the wine and brandy bottles, and set to work with as 
good an appetite as if the day had been preceded by seven years 
of Egyptian famine instead of a Eussian Easter. These ghastly 
banqueting-tables, and the revelling groups around them, formed 
the strangest spectacle I ever saw in my life! The priests, ot 
course, came in for a share, and tasted something at every grave. 
I approached one company, consisting of some oiHcial persons, 
among whom there was one decorated with a couple of orders. 
These people had covered a long grave with a large table-cloth, 
and had loaded it abundantly ihum a store in their carriage, 
which was drawn up close by, and out of which they were con¬ 
tinually fetching fresh supplies. Two priests were among the 
revellers, and were challenged more frequently than any others 
of the party. Not before night were the dead left in peace in 
them last resting-place, and many, unfortunately very many, left 
it in a condition which may be said to have turned the day of 
'remembrance into one of complete forgetfuhiess. 

The great excesses committed- at this season are particularly 
mrsplaced when the digestive system has been so much lowered 
in tone, and cause much sickness among the lower class of Rus¬ 
sians; so that, for many, their holidays arc attended by very evil 
consequences. The hospitals are never so flill as after Easter; 
and according to the statement of a physician to me, statistical 
•writers, in giving the bills of mortality for the several months, 
might safely quote .the Easter holidays as in some measure sc- 
epuBting for the great number of deaths in ApiiL 
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THE OAIinEXS ANI> vni..'^. 

The sixtieth degree of northern latitude crosses tbt- su'mirlis of 
St. rttersburg. Since the creation of the world no otlier city 
has displayed so nnicli splendour and luxiny, so near the I'tPT'ial 
ices of the polo, as this imperial residence; and the neighhour- 
hood of the Baltic Sea is perhaps the only one where such an 
attempt in such a parallel could have succeeded. 

The parallel under which St. rcterslmrg has built |)alaces and 
cultivated gardens is the same under whici). in Siberia, the 
Ostiaks and Tuugusians hud a scanty nouri.shinciit of moss for 
their reindeer, and where the Kamtscliatdale drives hU dogs over 
never-melting ice.* In the same circle where St. L’ctcrsbmrg 
enjoys every luxury of the civilised and uucl\ ilised world, the 
(ircenlandcr and Ks(iuimaux, with their seal-fat and train oil, 
barely keep alive the feeble glimmer of vegetation rather than 
liie. Swampy Livonia, which even the Poles call harsh and raw, 
the province whence come the wild and pitiless snow-storms called 
hy' the Prussians (lomland weather, are to tin- St. I'etersburghers 
\ciy agreeable and tolerably warm soutlicrn provinces. In 
Poland>the Bussian iregins to look about him ft>r tropical vege¬ 
tation; and of tile nehidosa Germania; whose fng»»ra and gray 
skies inspire the shuddering Itaiiau to strike tlie elegiac cliords 
of his harp, the I’eterslmrger tiunks as of a laud *• wlierc the 
oraiige-trccs bloom.” 

No city in l-hiropc stands in such close relation to ibe beasts 
of the wilderness as l>t. Petersburg. Even rt .Stockliolm a 
tolerable number of miles intervene between tiie city and the 
deii-> of thcAvolvcs; at Sf. Petersburg the lurking-places of these 
gaunt animals and the palaces of the prinees are within a neigh¬ 
bourly distance. It is a remarkahle proof of the wildness of the 
environs of St. Petersburg, that between breakfast and dinner 
a man may go on a wolf or bear hunt as he may on a Jiarc-liunt 
from Berlin. In hard winters hungry wolves have approached 
the suburbs, and even the neighbourhood of the imj>erial )>alaec, 
in search of food. The imperial couriers despatched between the 
IVinter Palace and the neighbouring residences have, even ot 
late years, iiillen more than once a prey to these animals; -and 
there are in St. Petersburg many ladms whose elegant Parisian 
tmiet has been exposed to ^ngcrous proximity with the sludgy 
lords of the forest. 1 was told by one lady that she bad in a 
garden scared a wolf with her parasol; and by another how she 
had been surprised by a bear while reading on a bench in the 

* The greeter part of the Tungualans Hre farther sooth. Okhoti^ lies on^ ^ 
gree, ToU^ two| and fiio Bouthem point of Kauitsebaiha nearly, nine defrait' 
fartW 800 th than St. Petersburg. 
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of her .Tilla close to' St. Petersburg, and how she had 
thrown a romance of George Sand at his head! The Bussians 
maintain that the bear is a great coward, and will never attack 
unless wounded or otherwise irritated. They relate many odd 
effects of sudden Jriglit upon him, which, however they may 
merit the attention of the naturalist, can scarcely be related here. 
A boy was once sent from a country-house to fetch bread^ be 
came back without it, and said that he had met a bear on his 
way, and thrown tiie loaves at his head. On returning to the- 
place indicated, the bread was found there, and the bear not far 
off—dead I The people maintain that he died of a fit caused by 
the fright. All this sliows how much the Fauns of the forest 
have still the advantage of Ceres and Flora in the environs of 
St. Petersburg! 

“For heaven’s sake send me a picture of the sun!” said a 
friend to me as I was setting off for the south (i.e. Gemtany); 
“it seems to me years since I have seen the glorious divinity!” 
If, in the other jmrts of the European world, the Grerman Apollo 
does not pass for the most attractive of gods, we may judge from 
the above remark what a St. Petersburg Phoebus must be like! 
To feel this rightly, one must have livedithero; One must have 
exchanged the pale gray of the St. Petersburg sky for the south, 
to know how beautiful, how enchanting can appear that Germaa 
heaven’ which the French and Italians have so much to say 
against. Our hearts beat, and a tear of poetical emotion moistens 
our eyes, when we sing of the land of the citron and tlie myrtle. 
Even thus is the tenderness of a St. Petersbuigher awakened for 
countries where cherry and plumitrces are to be met with iu the 
highways. According to the St. Petersburg calendar there are 
omy ninety days when sunshine is to be expected, and then the 
smue of heaven is not seldom mingled with a frown. Their fir¬ 
mament is no firm, lofry, azure vault, but a grayish tent-cloth 
constantly flutfering iu the'wind. 

St. Petersburg is not, however, more defective in its roof than 
in its flooring. What in Vienna and Paris is a firm rocky foot¬ 
ing, is in St. Petersburg a bottomless morass. The swampy 
nature of the soil oozes through the pavement and w-ood-w^ 
in spring and antnmn; and although millions mi millions are 
lavished yearly for paving the streets and mending the roads, 
bridges and canals for draining foundations and the nke, yet the 
site of the city is so little smid and secure, that behind every 
garden-wall the soil is still a wild, marshy, uneven swamp as 
when the Titans of yore beheld it. I^our towns, at least in the 
suburbs, every house stands in the midst of trees, vines, and 
shrubs, and bloom and perfume grace every neglected comer; 
but at St. Petersburg every gpwdeu stands in the midst of « 
morass; and where the spade has not been at work, the ugly 
bog' still stares you in the face. tVith us (I mean at Vienna, 
Birasdea, Hamburg, Frankfort: indeed, about almost all Gemum 
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cities) Uatoe herself half forms a garden : there, are Mis, vifleys, 
flowery jmeadoms, a variety of trees, or at least a firm sett t» 
tread on, anti an eiidtirablc canopy of sky; and to make a gardeiv 
we have olten nothkig to do but to lay ont the walk. At St. 
I'etersburg there is not one of tliese things! llic firm ground 
must made by art; the gravel walks must be founded by the 
handbf the carpenter. If meadows are wanted, the turf must 
be laid down sod by sod: if hills, the earth must be throuni up*, 
if a valley, it must'he dog. Those who desire warmth must heat 
their stoves; those who wish for a sky must paint one ui their 
drawing-rooms. 

It is only between four walls wc can enjoy calm weather or 
any of the beauties of nature iu St. i’etersbiurg: bright colours 
are to be seen only on walls. The ]iastures and nie-alBows are 
dirty gray ajid yellow; no friendly green presents itself any¬ 
where but on the roofs of the houses. The sky is misty and 
watery; the stars glitter from the blue cn])olas of the cluirches, 
hut none twinkle anywhere else. The paler the sun’s face the 
r.iore rcspleiidfent are the summits td'thc towor.s; the fiunter the 
moonlight the brighter shine the gorgeous ;>alaces. Heavens I 
what cost, what toil and tronhlo Jiad I’eter tl'ie Great spared the 
St. I’etershurgers, past, present, and to come, had he followed 
\ip his first idea of hiiihling his new cainfal on the shores of the 
Black Sea! So man)- foreign ambassadors wonld not tiien wonder 
at the rapidity with'wliicli they grow old, and tlicre would he 
])retticr girls. St. Petersburg would have acachis, laurels, atid 
])omegi"anales, instead of birches, firs, aasd cranberries; and so 
many millions would not pa-> half their lives in considering how 
thev and their families are to be kept wami. 

"flic only thing that was of use to the St. Peter^hurgbers, when 
they set aimut the establishment and planting of their environs, 
\.-as the beautiful, clear, deep Nteva. with its many branches, to 
wliich may he added the group of hills called the Duderhoff 
TIuuntaius and tlie coast of the Gulf of Finland. All those who 
seek tlic riural Imidscape have taken refuge cither in the iskods, 
on those hillsy or along that coast. 

THE isL-vsns. 

In the whole delta of the Ifeva there are more than forty 
islands, great and small. Some of these islands, idthou^ all 
belong to the precincts of the city, are still perfectly desert, in¬ 
undated by the sea and the Neva, visited only by seals or by 
wolves, which come over wie ice. 

Sneh are the Volny Islands, the Trukhtsnoff Islands, and some 
otoers. They are swampy awl overgrown with birch, and scarc^y 
known by name in St. Petersburg; others contain magazines ftwr 
powder and other stores. The largest are the often-named. Ywr- 
sili Gstrof, the St. Petei'sburg Island, and the islands formed 
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the Moika, Fontanka, and the other canals. These are almost 
entirely occupied by the houses of the city, and form |he centre 
•f this island-metropolis. North-west of the 8t. Petersburg 
Island lie five others of moderate size, separated by the arras of 
the greater and lesser Kc vka, and the Ne va; these are the islands, 
emphatically so called, the “Garden Islands" of 8t. Petersburg: 
Krestovsky (tlic Cross Island), Kammenoi Ostrof (the Stone 
Island), Petrofskoi Ostrof (Peter’s Island), Yclaginskoi Ostrof 
(Yelagin Island), and the Apothecary Island.* Originally these 
islands yielded nothing but shrnbs, some few old oaks, the senior 
veterans of St. Petersburg, and particularly birches and firs, with 
wJiich the greater part of the islands are still covered. These 
primeval woods and primeval swamps were invaded by the art 
of gardentng towards the close of the last century. Man cleared 
them in some measure, made gravel walks, plwtcd new trees, 
such as conld be made to grow under the sixtieth parallel of lati¬ 
tude, left standing the old oaks under which the Ingrians had 
sacrificed, and also here and there a little Finnish fishing village, 
which, in the midst of increasing luxury, displayed, in the most 
pi(iu.ant manner, the contrast of times, and the extremes of social 
life. IWdges were thrown from island to island, canals made, 
and, .tbove all, imperial pleasure palaces and pretty villas (ihxt- 
jilmn), were built on the banks of the river. 

The’ greater part of these gardens have been planted under 
Alexander and Nicholas, to whom almost every llussiau town is 
indebted for its public garden. They were begun imdcr Cathe¬ 
rine, and hence, perhaps, the name datsha (gift) for villa; for 
•she made many grants of ground, and even of whole islands, to 
her favourites, that they might build and lay out villas and houses 
there. The Yelagin Island was first given to a Melgunoff, then 
to a Yelagin: it now belongs to the Empress Alexandra Feodor- 
ovna. Each of the islands has dts particular destination, and is 
devoted to a particular class. Yelagin belongs almost exclusively 
to the court. It is entirely occupied by the imperial chateau autl 
gardens. The court generally resides there in spring, which is 
the most brilliant time for the islands. On this island there are 
no primte houses, and no other aiuusement for the public than 
walking. There is nothing very remarkable in the chateau of 
Yelagin:, it is not t 9 be compared with the gardens and ehateau 
at Potsdam. ’•Kammenoi Ostrof is the.chief island for the villas 
of the wealthier classes. The houses are built on the banks of 
the river, all in diflerent styles: one is Gothic, another Italian, 
a third Chinese, &c. In this small space, specimens are to be 
found of the taste of all ages and nations in gardening and villa 
building. Although they have eencrally cost emamous sums in 
the erectiem, and display much luxury, w'e shoidd look in vain 

* When thsy asy In StFetenlnirg We will go to the lalanda thia summer," “We 
vt& miike a psrty to the tslsndt,” they mean theee five Garden Idands, and no ethora 
out of the whele forty. 
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for the architectural grandeur of the Italian villas, the comtbr 
of English country-houses, or the simple enjoyment of a Genaan 
garden. For tme charm these datshtus are indebted to the severity 
of the climate, namely: for the great abundance of iloivcrs. The 
hot-houscs arc profusely supplied; and in tlic warm weaiber, tlie 
balconies, doors, and windows of the datshas arc adorned with 
multitudes of exotic plants, a.s the peasants’ houses in many parts 
of Germany are with May-flowers at Whitsuntide. 

Kre.stovsky, or the tVoss Island, lie.- bci’ore the courtly Yela¬ 
gin and Ivammcuoi Ostrof, towards the sea, and is larger than 
tlie two former put together. Sumerons avenues have been 
opened through tlic thick primeval birch and pine woods of this 
imand, and afford agreeable views of the Gulf of I'inlniid. This 
island is peculiarly the resort of the lower classes of .St, I’eters- 
burg. Hither flock the musliik and the knpc/. in gay gondolas, 
to enjoy iij the woods .their national amuseniviits of swings and 
Uussian monntains; and here, on holidays, smokes on the grass 
under every pine-group the lavourite sumncur, round which may 
l)e seen encamped a, party of long-beards, gossiping, .singing,'and 
clamouring. 

'J'he German part of tlio population Iwve ajipropriated to them¬ 
selves aiiotlicr island. It is on I’ctrotfsky that the German pre- 
ier< (o take his cup of cofl'ec, ami indulge himself with his pipe. 
The arrangements here are on a smaller scale; and here only arc 
to he ibuiui milk and cake gardens, cofl'ee-houses and taverns, as 
ill the iieighbourhoud of our towns. It must not be miilerstood, 
however, that there is anything exclusive here, anddatslias, cha¬ 
teaux, and llussians, mingle here as elsewhere. 

As a thorough St. I’ctcrsburgher, firmly of opinion that no city 
in the world i.s to he compared witii his own, cborishes a preju¬ 
dice against all that is not St. Tetcrsluirgis/i, so does lie most 
parti.'ii!:irly ]>rixc Uicsc magic islands, and is not a little a.stonished 
when a foreigner, to whom he displays their s]>Iendour, is not 
equally enchanted. The St. I’ctershiirghers can by no means 
understand how any one should hesitate to place the Island Gar¬ 
dens by the side of those of Babylon, Damascus, or Sliiraz, or to 
count St. Tetersburg as a fitfli I’aradisc. Passing their whole 
lives in a continued tumult, in droshkics or coaches-and-four; 
having never sat buried in thought, or absorbed by a book in the 
still fragrance of a honeysuckle arboiu:; having, in short, no such 
pleasant comers themselves, they cannot at all understand what 
a German finds wanting in their gardens when lie says, “Yes, it 
is very flue, but not half so pleasant as in our country.” Nature 
herself with us supplies what art leaves wanting to the decoration 
of the garden, and every humble citizen and peasant licJps to 
make the picture more complete and luxuriant. In Sit. Peters¬ 
burg, what the government and the rich leave undone, remains 
incomplete. No gcnerally-diflused spirit of gardening is at hand, 
and the wind whistles shrilly through every opening. 
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Nevertheless, and in spite of us sighing foreigners, the islands 
have t^ir favourable side; the question is only, to choose well 
the tiine and occasion to view them, liefore all things, let no one 
think of going on loot, os if he were going to the Thiei^rten at’ 
Berlin, or the Prater of Vienna. It should be rememl^red.that 
in St. Petersburg droshkics are always reckoned upon, that all 
the gardens and buildings are scattered over an extensive surface, 
and that these tableaux on a large scale are best seen the faster 
you drive by them. Take then, if possible, a carriage with four 
horses; da.sli through the desolate quarter of St. Petersburg Os- 
trof with tlie speed of the wind, and pass the train of bruiiant 
equipages that throng the avenues of Yelagin and Krestovsky on 
hoUdays and Sundays at the same rate; call iq>oa a friend, if you 
have one, in any or these elegant swamp-villas, and enjoy the tea 
or eveiung collation upon his luxurious divatis, and in the midst 
of all the costly decoration of his reception-rooms. Tlsen towards 
sunset have a gondola, maimed by half-a-dozen sturdy fellows, 
and row down the arm of the Neva to the Gulf of Finland. 
Watch there the globe of the northern summer sun sink into the 
lap of Thetis, and hurry back tlirough the magic July night, and 
row round some of the islands, taking a wide sweep, for there is 
plenty of room here on the water also, punching and driving 
your gondoliers, mean while, to make them go the taster. Listen 
then from the water to the sounds from the thick forest, gaze on 
the lights from the fishing villages, the late illumination of the 
brilliant datshas, and hearken to the nightly doings on the ishmds, 
where all is os loud by night as it was by day; and at last return 
home like a night-wandering ghost, when, towards one o'clock, 
the cold dew announces the return of the sun. 

In the way home admire on the Prospekt the palaces gleaming 
bright in the nightly refle.x of the sun; and when, on the fuUow- 
ing morning, in drawing your bed curtains at eleven, you recall 
the singular dream of the past night, you will understand why 
the islands arc so highly esteemed. 

A St. Petersburg triend may take you to breakfast at Talon’s, 
or to a promenade on the Euglish quay; but if he be prudent he 
will content himself with that, and not propose a walk to the St. 
Petersburgyill^es. The villages that surround our capitals are 
the prettiest that can be conceived; the Hambmg villages on the 
Elbe, those on the Maine by Frankfort, even the turnip-planted 
hamlets of our sandy Jerusalem, are charming, full of rural 
beauty, and aboundmg in subjects for the sketch-book of the 
artist. The “■nllages" so much talked of in St. Petersburg are 
five in number: Great and Little Okhta, Bolshaya Derevnya, 
Malaya Derevnya, and Tshornaya Betsbka. They lie in long, 
endless (everything in St. Petersburg is without end) lines on 
the Neva, the two first-named ^posite the upper, and the two 
latter opposite the lower part or the city. The houses of these 
villages are of fir-tree logs roughly put together, and planted in 
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re^lar rows like a regiment of soldiers. From the houses, hardly 
one of which has the ornament even of a tree, the long cabh^ 
and cucumber plantations stretch into the country on the land 
side; and a road along tlie banks of the river is lined o»< holi^ys 
■with carriages, driving up and down, as they do in the avenues 
on the Garden Islands. 

Those persons whose revenues nrc too moderate for a Gothic 
or Chinese datsha, engage a summer residence in somi- of ilvese 
deal houses, and enjoy there as much rural happiness os tea- 
drinking, card-playing, and hard driving can afford them. One 
camiot but admire the modesty of their demands in this respect. 

At Novaya Uerevnya is the new establishntent of Striive for 
mineral waters: a luagniHcent house, with elegant saloons, and 
promenades under cover. In stands in the midst of a bare 
swamp, nearly four (Knglish) miles from the centre of titc town. 
In summer this is a tiivourite resort of the tiishiouable -world of 
the islands. An miprejndiced person finds it difiicult to comftre- 
iieiul wh-y so useful an establishment was filmed in sucli a\)lacc. 
Those who drive out and l>ack again every day to enjoy this mock 
Carlsbad, might have gone to the real one tor the same expense 
of time and mon^. 

'I'be giirdens of Htroganrff and Beshorodko ('tbe former is open 
to the public) have also made con.sideralde inroads into the ter¬ 
ritories of the divinities of swamp and nuid. Altogether, the 
pos,sos.sioii.s of .‘'t.‘.Petersburg in garden laud may bo reckoned at 
twenty-fi ve millions of square yards. 

The villages of Great and Little Okhta .ai‘e remarkable as the 
site of St. Petersburg’s predecessor: the old Swedish fortress of 
.Nycnschans, at a still earlier period called Laiidscrona, or, in 
Itussiaii, Venetz Semli (the Crorvn of the Land). For the posses¬ 
sion of this little fortress and trading town, tbe Swedes and Rus¬ 
sians (not the Muscovites, but the republicans of Novgorod) 
disputed as early as the thirteenth century. It was generally 
held by ISn'cden, and tlirough its mediation a peaceful com¬ 
mercial intercourse was sometimes kept up between the two 
countries. The last traces of this fortress have now vanilhod, 
and arc forgotten.* 


THE .SF,A-COA.ST. 

Peter the Great—every chapter that treats of llussia roust 
begin with Peter the Great; for not only St. Petersburg, but 
every rivig and branch of Kussian public or social life, the history 
of cities, road.s, canals, public institutions, thc.annals of gardens, 
buildings, manufactories, mines, and mills, all begin with Peter 

* In the old papers of a merchant of ncral, 1 read Ckmian commercial letters, 
dated fWnn N^ensobaoa on tbe Neva; imd I aav in Petersburg an old 
clothe«-preu that came from NTeRfofaam—i4he only antiioltles, pertiapa, that iSt. 
Fetmb^ posMSBess 
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the Great;—Peter the Great, then, did what no ruler ever did 
before him: he built his capital on hostile ground. Perhaps he 
thought like the officer who, to animate his soldiers to the 
charge, threw his own standard into the midst of the enemy. Let 
our dearest treasure be in the hands of an enemy, and we shall 
fight the more zealously to make it ours again. Often, while the 
building of the city was going on, he had to exchange the chisel 
and mallet for the sword, and drive back the enemy from the 
very gates of his infant capital. On one of these suburb battle¬ 
fields he built, in the year 1711, wthout the city and close to the 
sea, the castle and garden of Catherinenhoff, as a memorial of a 
victory obtained over the Swedes. At first it was only the 
summer residence of his consort Catherine, and of the grand- 
duchesses Agnes and Elizabeth, Their wooden palace stands yet, 
but the gardens arc greatly extended. For a long time these and 
the “Summer Garden” were the only pleasure resorts of the kind 
for the citizens; and still, probably from habit, these gardens are 
visited on the first of May. On that day all St. Petersburg is in 
motion; the poor on foot, the young exquisites on horseback, the 
ladies in their carriages, all Aock to Catherinenhoff to hail the 
coming of the fine season, even though it be held expedient, as it 
generally is, to go well wrapped up m bearskins. 

The gardens are full of bowling-greens and restaurants, and 
while smoking a cigar before one of these restaurants we may 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing half the magnificoes of the empire 
move slowly past in their carriages-and-four; the senators, the 
star-covered generals, the reverend bishops and metropolitans, 
the bearded merchants and the “foreign guests:” a spectacle of 
which, often as it js repeated, a St. Petersburgher is never weary. 
The carriages move after a cerhiin prescribed plan the whole day 
long, like horses in a mill. It is enough to make ope giddy to 
think that all the gay world throughout Russia are moving about 
their many thousand towns at the same pace on the same day. 
The emperor, whose presence crowns the festival, is generally on 
horseback, with the princes and a brilliant staff. The St. Peters- 
burghers, who are accustomed to keep all holidays in common 
with their adored emperor and his court, cannot at all relish 
ours, where this luminary is wanting, in whose magnificent pre¬ 
sence all appears so much bt^hter, and to admire whom is the 
habit of their lives. The arrival of the emperor is looked for as 
if he were the representative of the spring, and when he has 
passed by, the thronj^ drop off, one after the other, and go home 
again, as if the sun himself had disappeared. 

From Catherinenhoff a series of country-houses stretch along 
the coast of the gulf to Peterhof and- Oranienbanm. In die 
neighbourhood of the city the coast is low and fiat: a part of the 
inundated delta of the Neva; ferther on towards the southern 
shores of the gulf, the coast rises into chalky cliifit, and forms an 
abrupt height of fiom two to three himdred feet. This part of 
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the coast is called the Kliot, West of tliis Klint lies the cathe¬ 
dral of Beval; &rther to the east &e cascade of the Narova fails 
from the Klint at nine English miles from the sea; there is pro¬ 
bably nowhere else in Europe so considerable a waterfall so near 
the sea; Petcrhof and Oranienbaum lie on the side of Uie Klint, 
and a number of ^deu terraces belonging to private villas de¬ 
scend from it to the sea. 

The road to Zarskoye Selo excepted, the Peterhof eoast-road 
is decidedly the liveliest and best inhabited of any in the precincts 
of St. Petersburg. It is broad, finely paved, with excellent 
bridges, and granite verst stones. It is a proof of the general 
monotony that reigns in all things here, that the verst stones are 
the only landmarks in this desert. People will say, for instance, 
“We are living this year in the Peterhof road, at the seventh 
verst;” or “The Orlof Datsha stands at the eleventh verst;” 
“We will breakfast at the traitcur's at the forudeenth verst;” as 
if these milestones were pyramids. But so it is: there arc neither 
vallcy.s, brooks, nor smiling villages wherewith to distinguish 
places; and people can find their way only by reckoning the 
milestones. 

The centre of Petcrhof is the old castle, built by Peter the 
Great. Although every emperor and empress has made additions 
mid alterations, the character of the whole is the same as that of 
all the houses built by Peter the Great: the old Summer Palace, 
the Menzikoff Palace, &c.; even the yellow colour of the castle is 
always renewed. Like all the otlier buildings, its architecture is 
very insignificant in character, and deserves as little to be men- ' 
tioned with Versailles and the other French chateaux which may 
have served as models, as the Kasan Church deserves to be com¬ 
pared with St. Peter’s at Rome. Animating as the view is fVom 
the lolly coast over the sea, covered with sMj[»s of war and mer¬ 
chantmen, it is strange enough that the main front of the castle 
shdtild be tamed landwards. Dovmwards to the sea-shore, the 
garden descends in terraces, adorned with fountains and water¬ 
falls. The basins, the Neptunes, storks, swans, and nymphs; 
the tritons,.dolphins, painted rocks and grottoes, arc copied. iVom 
the engravings in Hushfeld’s “Art of Gardening;” but we cannot 
pass the oaks and lime-trees planted by Peter himself without re¬ 
verence. The smaller buildings of Marly and Montplaisir, which 
lie under these trees, as wings to the larger edifice, remind the 
beholder, as many a house m the city has done, of the modest 
domestic arrangements of the carpenter of Suardam, the great 
reformer of eastern Europe. 

The castle has one highly-interesting apartment, containing a 
collection of three hundred and sixty-eight pictures. They ape 
all portraits, executed by a certain Count Rotali in the time of 
Catherine the Second, in the course of a journey through jthe 
filly governments of Russia, probably to afford the empt^ an 
idea of the wealth of her great empire in physiognomiea ojod 
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bMuty. They are all beautifnl young girls, whom the oount has 
in ptetuiesque situations, and in th^r national costume. 
One cannot but admire the inventive genius of the count in 
nving a different position and different expression to all these 
tiiree hundred and sixty-eight &ces. One pretty girl is knitting 
diligently, anotiier embroidering; one peeps archly from behmd 
a curtain, another gazes expectingly from a window; another 
leans over a oiiair, as if listening to a lover; a third, reclining on 
cushions, seems lost in thought. One slumbers so softly and so 
sweetly that a man must be a Laplander in apathy not to wish 
for a kiss; this stands before a glass, combing her beautiful hair; 
that has buried herself up to the ears in fur, leaving visible only 
a pair of tender rosy lips, and soft blue eyes gleaming from under 
the wild bear’s skin. There are also some excellent portraits of 
old people—^two in particnlar—an old man with a staff, and an 
old woman by the fire. I'liis collection is unuiue in its kind, and 
would be invaluable for the physiognomist, if he could be certain 
that these portraits were as exact and faithful as they are pleasing 
and tasteful, ilut this is doubtful, for they all bear, undeniably, 
rather the stamp of the French school than of the Russian, Tar¬ 
tar, Finnish, or any other nationality within the Russian empire. 
It is also a suspicious circumstance that they were done % a 
gentleman for a lady. Probably behind every graceful attitude 
some flattering homage to the empress lies concealed: The other 
apartments do not contain anything very remarkable. In one 
are the little table and benches udth which the Emperors Alex¬ 
ander and NiehohH played as children; in another, some carving 
and turner’s work of Peter the Great. ' In one room we were 


shown the blots of ink mode by this emperor or that, while en¬ 
gaged in his boyish studies; and in another we saw on the ceiling 
an exiraordinary picture, representing a whole corps of angels 
playing from notes! every one with his music lying on a cloud 
by way of desk! while a fifth room contained all the go^ of 
Greece, also reclining on clouds. The old Russian who acted as 
our guide remm-ked, evidently with no small pride at his superior 
enlightenment, that the old Greeks were very staffid and super¬ 
stitious, to believe that the gods lay about on clouds in this way, 
as it was very well known now that the thing was an impos- 
dbihty. 

' To he seen to advimtage, Peterhof should be vkited early in 
9uly, when the court gives the brilliant and renowned fotes, to 
which, once for all, the whole five hundred thousand inhabitants 
of St. Petersburg are invited. All the rest of the year it looks 
as if no one weie at home; but dnrii^ those tiiree days all is 
life and splendour, revelw and display. The simis paid for 
lodging arc increthble. l^re me some people whom it costs 
twenty thousand mUes dmly for lodging alone. This somids 
extrayagSAt, but it is literally time. The expense is incurred 
thust—for a person of rank it would not do to lodge with miy of 
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the village proprietors; he must have a house of his owu. 4 . 
jMcce of ground is purchased, thei^orc, for twenty thousand or 
thirty thousand rubles; a datsfaa erected at a nominal charge of 
eighty thousand to one hundred and fitly thnusaiid; but iu tl^e 
end, when the house is finished, it comes nearer to two hundred 
thousand or three hundred thousand. The interest of this money, 
at six per cent, would be from fifteen thousand to eighteen thou¬ 
sand rubles. The maintenance and wages for the overseers, 
stewards, and others, are enonnoius; they may amoiuit yearly to 
about forty thousand rubles. IVhen we further calculate that 
the whole wooden palace cannot last more tljan forty or fi% 
years, or will be sold again in much fewer for a mere nothing, 
and that it is only inhabited lor three days in the .> ear, it will be 
admitted that the calculation is not an e.xtravagant one. Tlie 
llussian nobles do not reckon thus, but they would be frightened 
if any one, witli the help of the four rules were to demonstrate 
to them how dearly tliis three days’ aiuiisemeut costa them. 

THE I•^:!>E^HCIF 

The chief summer residence of the Russian einjicror among the 
Dnderhof Hills (l)uddergovski <>ori) is Zarskoyc Selo. .Like tho 
majority of all that is licautilul or useful in Russia, it owes its 
origin to Peter the (Ircat, lie built the first house here, and 
planted (eternal praise and honour to the illustrious gardener 
that he did so!) the avenues of plane-trees with his own hand. 
Lilt it was Mtizabeth who Imilt the large and magnificent castle, 
wliich was further embellished by Catherine; and after tlie great 
fire, the destiny of every Russian jialacc, and of every Russian 
town, it was restored by Alexander. 'J'be interior olfers treasures 
and splendour enough to procure a Schehcrazayde another truce 
of a thousand nights, to describe chamtiers of amber and mo^er- 
of-peari; columns of jasper, agate, and porphyry; Chinese, Per¬ 
sian, and Tiukish halls; colonnades, marble baths, mosaic pave¬ 
ments, malachite vases, kiosks, even whole Chine.se vullagcs, 
Dutch and Swiss cow-houses, triumphal arches, rostral pillars, 
and bronze statues, which Catherine erected to her favourites, and 
Alexander to his “ dear companions in arms,” intermingled with 
fields of roses, hermitages, artificial ruins, Human tombs, grottoes^ 
and waterfalls. 

The gardens of Zarskoye Selo are certainly the most carcfiilly 
kept in the world; the trees and flowers are watched and in¬ 
spected with the most anxious minuteness, jkn old invalid sol- 
commands his five hundred or six hundred men as gardeners 
and overseers. Aftor every &iling leaf runs a veteran to pick it 
up; and after a violent north wind they have enough to do, .as 
may. well be imagined. Every tiny leaf that fells’in imndAC 
canal is carefidly fished out; they dust and trim and polish 
trees and patlis in the gardens, as they do the looking-glasses and 
funiitnrc of the saloons; every stone that is kicked aside i& Ifgd 
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Sought again, and everjr blade of grass kept in a proper position. 
I once saw here an inquiry insltituted about a broken flower, and 
carried on mtli as much solemnity as if it had been a capital 
offence. All the gardeners were called together, the inspector 
held the flower in his hand, and every possible question -was put, 
as to in whose division, and out of what bed, the flower might be; 
whether plucked by a child or broken by a dog; and all this in¬ 
vestigation proceeded with the profoundest seriousness, and the 
closest contemplation of the cor/ius thlkti; threats were lavished, 
rewards for the discovery of the oflfender were promised, &c. 
The cost of all this polismng and flu-bishing alone is above one 
hundred thousand rubles yearly, but then the sacrifice keeps the 
gardens in the order of a ball-room. They say tliat the liussian 
nation requires a de.spotic, all-meddling government; a Russian 
garden certainly requires sharp discipline and a rigid police, to 
prevent all art and arrangement from flying away ra storm and 
tempest. The gardens of I’avlovski are less magnificent but more 
attractive than those of Zarskoye Selo. They lie but a few versts 
from the latter, and also among the Duderhof Hills. The castle 
of Pavlovsk, the summer residence of the deceased empress- 
mother Maria, is more simple. According to Swinin, the walks 
in these gardens have a length of one hundred and fifty rer-sts; 
and there is so much variety in the disposition of tliem, and in 
the shrubs and grouping of the trees, that Russian literature may 
boast of several books written on this subject alone. 

Of late Pavlovsk and Zarskoye Selo are much more frequented, 
in consequence of the railroad that comiects them with the city, 
and they have now become the favourite resort for citizens of the 
middle classes, who flock hither in such numbers in summer to 
dine, drink champagne and punch, and so forth (not to sip a cup 
of coffee and carry off a remainder of sugar, as with us), that 
they alone would keep the line in full activity. The town of 
Pavlovsk consists almost entirely of small wooden houses, which 
are hired in the summer as country residences. The German 
colonists in the environs do their best to increase these pleasures 
by providing fresh milk, good bread, clean rooms, and other 
things which are generally looked for in vain in the Finnish and 
Russian villages. 

CHAPTER XXm. 

CRONSTADT. 

Esthokia and Finland combine to form the Gulf of Finland, one 
of the three huge arms that the Baltic stretches into Ihe northern 
lands. IDie entrance to the gulf lies between Reval and Abo. In 
the middle it expands into a wide lake, then, nairowing more 
and more, ends in the small bay uf Cronstadt, which i.s, in fact, 
only the expanded mouth of the Neva, or rather the basin 
through which the waters of. the delta reach the open sea. The 
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bay is shallow, its avera^je depth scarcely reaching twelve feet, 
and affording a sharply-defined and narrow channel for vessels 
that do not draw more, than eight or nine feet water. ITierc, 
w’herc the sea properly begins, marking the limits of tlie bay, and 
enclosing it almost to a lake, the coast of the Kettle Island rises 
above tlie level of the sea. This island exchanged its former 
Finnish name of Retusari, or Rat Island, for its present, when 
the armed delegates of I’eter the Great, in the year !7n;;, diove 
off the Swedes. The latter, in retreating, left nothing hclund 
them but a great camp-kettle, which the Russian conquerors 
reared in triumph on a pole as a trophy of victory, and imme¬ 
diately baptised the island after it. 

Peter soon became aware that Kotlinoi Ostrof must he the key 
and ontwork for the defence of his new caiutal, and he began 
Idmsclf to fortify it. The mouths of the Neva are nniny, and a 
multitude of ramparts were nccessasy to put all in a ?tntc of de¬ 
fence. The islands at these months are e.\triMirdii\:irily low and 
swampy, and decline so gradually into the sea that the erection 
of fortifications would have cost enormous sums. The Kettle 
Island lies in the midst of the water directly before the bay of 
Cronstmlt, nearly semi-distant from the iiortheni farelinti a.s from 
the southern Iiigrian coast. Tims there remain hut two arms of 
the sea to guard against the entrance of a ho.stilc fleet. 'J’lie na¬ 
vigation of the northern is by nature difficult, on account of the 
sandbanks; the sinking of vessels filled with stones made it alto¬ 
gether inaccessible. The southern arm, although nearly seven 
versts broarl, has an exceedingly narrow channel close to the 
island. This arm had therefore to he invested with defences as 
with a coat of mail. For tins purpose the coasts of the Island, 
and that of Ingria, if not particularly good, were at least much 
more so than the low fiat margins of the Neva islands, and a 
numhei' of rocks and islets offered themselves as natural bases 
for forts and citadels. Peter the Great built the fort of Kron- 
shlott on the Southern side, and began one on the island itself. 
Succeeding governments completed these; and Paul f. in pro¬ 
viding the rock of Riesbank with fortifications, under whose 
caimon any vessel must pass to enter the bay, seems to have per¬ 
fected the'defences of Cronstadt. 

Cronstadt may be considered a,s the water-gate of St. Peters¬ 
burg. Here is the chief station of the Baltic ncet, here the chief 
custom-house, and hero all ships coming from the sea anchor. 
The smaller vessels run up to the months of the Neva; the larger 
stop here to discharge a part of their cargo before going farther, 
or they discharge it altogether into the magazines of Cronstadt 
ftiat belong to the Ht. Petersburg merchants. 

A multitude of small vessels and steam-boats, which start 
at regular hours, maintain a communication with the capital. 
When a fevourablc wind brings up at once whole fleets of a 
hundred or more large vessels from the sea, or when the Knssiaa 
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BTST-flect is preparing for a croise, there are as Biany steam-boats 
and 8«ling-boats, cutters, schoonejs, brip, ^ndom, and boats, 
fetching a^ carrying intelligence, merchandise, and passengers, 
as 4here arc droshkics, britsbkas, and caleches on the Prospekt. 

The bay of Gronstadt is as lifeless a desert in winter, that is, 
nearly six entire months, as it is animated in summer. The 
whole surface is frozen in winter to one solid level, broken only 
by three roads: one from St. Petersburg, one from Oranienbaum, 
and one from Scstrasbcck. These roads are indicated by signal 
posts; and on that to St. Petersburg, which is above tliirty versts 
long, is a station built Ibr rest and refreshment. In former 
times these ice-fields were often animated enough. Kussian 
history tells of many battles fought on the crystm floor of tibe 
bay, .over the heads of the fishes and seals. 

The Kettle Island has a length of seven and a breadth of from 
two to three versts. Towards the north-west it ends in a pro¬ 
montory called Tnlbnkina-Kossa, on which a lighthouse is erected. 
Its greatest breadth is to the south-east; and here Gronstadt, 
with its barlmiu and fortifications, is situated. Kearly the whole 
surfiicebf the island, where it has not been improved by art, is 
bare and desolate, either sandy or swampy, and scattered over 
with blocks of granite like the opposite coast of Garelia. I’or- 
merly 4 contained no dwellings but a few Finnish fishing-huts; 
now it bears a city containing sometimes thirty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants ; and from its havens, whence only a few poor fishermen 
issued two hundred years ago, two-thirds of the foreign trade of 
Bussia are now directed.* If Nature had but favoured this 
island with a few mmre fathoms’ elevation, and broken its sides 
into some deep creeks, it wonld have spared the Kussian govern¬ 
ment an enormous outlay of money and labour. The harbours, 
docks, and bastions df Gronstadt, have cost within the last century 
millions and millions of rubles, and thousands of human lives. 
Had Keptime but touched the island with his earth-shaking 
trident, or Vulcan driven his fires through its clefts, the greater 
part of this human toil would have been unnecessary. 

The harbour for vessela of war will contain about thirty-five 
large ships. A strong mole, four hundred and fifty fathoms long, 
protects It from the violence of the waves. Near this lies “the 
middle haven,” destined lor the fitting out of ships of war. In 
the dock-yards- of St. Petersburg only the hulls of vessels are 
built; they are then with infinite labour transported on “CMncl8”t 

* to genemi, CronMadt wiUi too gonison has not more toan ten thousand IrihahS* 
t«Ms: but during the aaxniuer, vbeit trade Is most aetivei U bus mon than toir^ 
thousand woHcmen, ssilors, sokilers, merchants; Kussian, German, «id EngUsb. 

t These “ camels*’ are gigantic chests, big enough to bold a toip of the line. When 
the hull is built, and is rcad^ to be sent down tlie 2^ei«, such a chest Ss brought toto 
the Adndratty docko^rakd uid filled with water till it itlnks so deeply as to admit the 
ireMd to fioat In throngli an aperture In toe side. This d<me, toe water is pumped 
out again, when the **eunel** begins to xise, till at last U is enabled to fioat down the 
tlrme with its singular passenger. It is tbm tow^ by a itoom-tessel to Gronstadt, 
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over the shallow bay of Cronstadt to this “middle haven” to be 
finished and ftdly equipped. The haten ia surrounded by powder 
marines, and by immense quantities of anchors, cordage, tar, 
and other naval stores from Ae arsenal of .Sestrasbeck. 

Farther to the west lies rt»e merchants’ liarbour, capable of . 
receiving a thousand vessels, and therefore the most interesting 
and animated of the'three. To the north-west it is protected by 
a bastion of granite blocks. A promenade on this bastion is the 
most agreeable in Cronstadt. lienee may be obtained the best 
view ol the life and bustle in the three barlwnrs. Opposite avo 
ibe improving ibrtifications of Kronshlott, and from the extremity, 
the prospect of the wide sea, with the vessels over i»]>pcaring and 
dUappeuing on the horizon. 

The waters of the bay are firesh, except when a storm blows 
from the west, and makes them slightly sait. This freshness of 
the water is smd to be the cause of the Vapid decay of tlic ships, 
but the shocks they receive from the ice may !lll^ c more to do 
with this tlian the want of salt. From tl\c middle and the mer¬ 
chants’ harbonr two great canals run into the interior of the city. 
The quays on these canals, as well as those of tiie iiarliours, are 
of granite, and. in a style of magnificence such as is hardly to be 
seen in any other commercial city.* 

The canal running from the niiddle harbour, which was begun 
bv I’eter the Great and finished by Ehzabetb, bring.s up the 
.ships of war to the dock for repair, ft can admit ten lar^ 
vessels at once. The whole hasin, which ia formed of granite, 
can by means of a steam-engine be laid dry in two days, and 
filled again within six hours. 

The fortifications, harbours, canals, and dock, arc the proper 
objects of admiration in Cronstadt. Kxcc]^ these, all is of an 
ordinary character; neither the churches nor the houses have 
anything remarkable in them: tiie latter are for the most part but 
one story high, liesides the Kussian-Greek churclics, there are 
an English, a German Lutheran, and a Catholic church. A Kohle 
club, a Gostinnoi Dvor, barracks, hospitals, cadet .schools, &c. 
The town is divided into two parts: the division of the Comman¬ 
dant and that of the Admiralty; in the latter there is a simimcr 
garden which boasts of some flowers said to have been planted 
by Peter riie Great.f 

Cronstadt is the chief station of the Russian fleet. The fleet 
(like all Russia, the creation of Peter) originated on the litdc 
river Yausa, near Moscow, where Peter, with his Dutch friend 
Brand, used to stul up and down in>an English sloop which had 

generic withont accident. If frind end weather are ^rourable. Why ao inemv- 
eenleiM a do^-yard haa aot long ago been abaodoued, tt la didtouH to coocel 

* They wexc erected by tiie Hxaysnt NiohoUc, vbo has done more tor Cronaladt 
than any former eoverelgn. 

t In at least eight Bussian towns they show some such sacred Bowers, said to hiye 
twm t^anted by Beter with his own hands. 
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been discoTered near Ismailof, and which the Datchinan had 
repaired and equipped. The water in the Yauss is not always 
high, and in summer the river is almost dry. Peter caused the 
sloop to be carried to the little lake of Pereyiaslavl, and there he 
cruised daily wi& Brand about the creeks of the lake, learned to 
set the sails, to steer, and to avail himself of opposing winds, 
'ne thing pleased the czar so much that Brand was obliged to 
build two more small yachts. Brand was the admiral of the 
fleet, the emperor pilot, and the crews amounted to about a dozen 
seamen. At that time there were no other Russian sailors, and 
for cannon they had two small guns, scarcely large enough to be 
heard on the other side of the wood that surrounded the lake. 
But the play in time became earnest. In 1694 Peter had decided 
on his plan: he would have a Russian fleet, and Le Port was 
named admiral of the fleet that was yet to be created. 

Prom the small lake of Pereyiaslavl the fleet passed to the , 
great lake of Peipus; there enemies were found, and engage¬ 
ments took place between the Swedes and Russians. In 1702, 
the flag taken from a Swedish vessel on the lake of Ladoga, the 
first trophy of the infant marine of Russia, was carried in tnumph 
into Moscow, and lodged in the Kremlin. 

Prom the lake of Peipus, whose circling coasts had all become 
Russian, and from the me of Ladoga the fleet appeared upon the 
Raltic; the marine plant, thus carefully nurtureu in the mtericff 
* f the empire, and transported flrom lake to lake, developed itself 
trith extraordinary rapidity, and mread over the whole surface 
of that sea. After the first prize had been taken from Sweden, 
the Russian fleet was kept m action almost exclusively by that 
power. The disputes of the Swedes and Russians in the Gulf of 
^land, where bofo considered themselves lemtimate masters, 
are as old as the eJostonce of the two people. Early powerftil on 
the sea, and at different periods ot their history masters of the 
Baltic, tlic Swedes remained masters also of the coasta for cen'>^ 
turies. On Peter’s appearance on the sea, the leaf was turned, 
and a series of naval battles have at last secured the Baltic 


provinces to Russia, and fay degrees driven the Swedes from 
every bay and comer of the Gulf of Pinland. The first impor¬ 
tant fight took place in 1715, after the annihilation of the Swedish 
army at Pultowa. Prom 1703, Peter had sent one vessel after 
another to' sea, gun-boats, galleys, frigates, and even ships of frie 
-line of sixty guns and more. By a bold manoeuvre, conducted 
^ the czar himself, he passed his small galle 3 ra and cutters over 
the isthmuses of Angut and Raizaburg, which separated him 
fl-om the Swedish fleet,- attacked it unexpectedly, captured the 
admiral himself. Yon Ehrenschild, and his ship, forced twelve 
large vessels to strike, and Sailed to the island of .Aland, spreading 
terror to the very heart of the Swedish capittd; The battle of 
Angnt made the Russian fleet of age in less than twenty years 
after its birth, and Peter sailed bock in triumph to his new 
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capital to be promoted to the rank of Ytoe-admirol, and to address 
the following speech to the sonoandiDg nobles:— 

“My brethren, who among you woSd have held it possible, 
thirty years ago, that you should navi^te the baUic with a 
Russian fleet, and that ftom Russian familiejs such naval heroes 
and navigators should spring as we now sec before us? Co^d 
we then hope that so many able men, distinguished in science,, 
would have hastened from all parts of Europe to a8.j;.-t tlie ad • 
vance of our country in science? Did we divine that we should 
inspire foreign nations vrith so much respect, that such abundance 
of renown so soon awaited us? We learn from history that 
Greece was once the asylum of Science and Art, and that driven 
thence, they wandered to other parts of Europe, The negligence 
and indifference of our foretatlicrs alone are to blame Uiat the 
Muses did not traverse Poland to reach ns. The Poles and 
Germans once groped in the same darkness of ignorance in which 
we so recently pined. By the care of their rulers their eyes 
were opened, and they received a portion of the inheritance of 
Greece: her. civilization and her arts. The wanderings of human 
civilization may be compared to the circulation of the blood. I 
hope that the Muse.s, when they have forsaken Germany, France, 
and England, may still dwell with us. Look on this now city 
risiug fresh and blooming on the soil conquered by our arms; on 
tile cujKilas of these cliurches, that have arisen under your oivn 
eyes; on these schools and academics; behold the thronging 
masts and sails of our victorious fleet, and you will acknowledge 
that it is now our turn. Support me in my undertakings, unite 
the strictest obedience to the most energetic industry, and we 
shall soon behold our Russia taking the rank that is hoc due 
among the civilized powers in Europe.” 

After the victory that gave occasion to this speech, the fleet 
remained inactive under the reign of Peter the Great, and under 
Catherine the First it retreated timidly into the harbours of Reval 
and Cronstadt, when blockaded by the English, [irritated by 
Russia’s alliance with Spain and Austria. This is the only time 
that the English and Russian fleets have been opposed to each 
other, and they did not come to battle then, as a peace was soon 
afterwards concluded. Tn the Seven Years’ War, the Russkn 
fleet afforded active and able support to their army which had 
advanced on Prusda, hjr blockading the ports, cutting off all assis¬ 
tance by sea, and assisting the land forces to land on different parts 
of the coast. Under Peter the Third, troops were to have been 
Iwded in Holstein, which this prince desWed to conquer, bat 
his sudden death prevented the sailing of the ships. A new 
impulse was given by Cadierine the Second to naval improve¬ 
ment; the fleet in the Black Sea was formed, Europe was cir¬ 
cumnavigated, and Russian ships were seen for the lir.st time ia 
the Levant, to protect Russian interests there. The ships which 
sailed from Cronstadt, and were exposed to the criticism mid 
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ritUciile of England in 1769, were heavily built, and manned by 
inexperienced sailors; nevertheless they accomplished the voyage 
round Europe, after encountering many dangers and adventures, 
the result of want of skill; and ill as they may have appeared in 
comparison with English vessels, they had, no doubt, a consider¬ 
able advantage over the Turks, for in the following year the 
battle in the Bay of Tshesme took ])lace, which obtained for tlie 
Orloffs the family name of Tshesmenski, and a triumphal arch in 
Zarskoye Selo; for the soldiers and sailors who fought there, a 
medal with the words “Bnil” (I was there); and for llnssia the 
command of tlie Block Sea, and the free navigation of the 
1 lardanellcs. 

After Catherine had acquired the Crimea, Azov, and the 
mouths of the Dnieper, a great deal of pine tunber was brought 
ftom Volhynia. Dutch and English admirals, German and Greek 
seamen, were engaged; still the Russian fleet was so little avail¬ 
able, that the English, to whose assistance against the French 
Catherine had sent her ships, begged her to take them back 
again, as affording more embarrassment than help. However 
useless the English tbund them on that occasion, the Russian 
ships did good service towards the end of the last century; in 
1809, before the peace of Fredericksham, and also at the battle 
of Navarino, and in the years-1828 and 1829. The Swedes were 
eventually driven out of the Gulf of Finland, and the 'Turks from 
the Black Sea. 

No sovereign since Peter the Great has done so much for the 
Russian navy as Nicholas. At Navarino the English were no 
longer so discontented with'Russian ships, if we may believe that 
the testimony of Captain Crawford was not a mere matter of 
courtesy, in acknowledgment of the hospitable reception given 
him by the Russian fleet, or that he was not influenced by partjy 
feeling to throw the blame of negligence upon the then Englisii 
ministry. “I cannot retrain from expressing my astonishment,” 
said Captain Crawford, “at the extraordinary advance made by 
the Russian navy at a time when that of England has been at 
least stationary. It was tndy admirable to see the attention paid 
Iw the Russian officers to all that passed on board our ships, and 
the promptitude with which they applied their newly-acquired 
knowledge. There are among the Russian naval officers and 
siulors an admirable egpril de corps, an emulation, a desire to do 
their best, an enthusiasm for tlieir national fleet and its prosperity. 
I:.eould not, as an English naval officer, help feeling somewhat 
strange'at the tliot^ht that there should be at Cronstodt twenty- 
six Russian ships of the line, with thirty thousand men on hoard 
and vrictualled for four months, while, for the protection of our 
coasts and harbours, our merchantmen in the Baltic, the North 
Sea, and the Channel, there were only seven ships of the line, 
and even those not fully manned." 

The whole naval force of Rusraa consists of three htmdred and 
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fifty ships of war, carrying nearly six thousand cannon, and 
manned by fifty thousand iiieii, sailors, soldiers, and giumers. 
Among these, forty arc ships of the line, from sixty to one hun¬ 
dred and twenty guns, thirty-five frigates, one hundred ami twenty 
gun-boats, of which last the greater part have been organised lor 
the protection of tlic. coast of Finland. 

On all the .seas which the l{ii 'i-uis have reached they have 
laimchect shi)>s; on the Haiti-, on the ftlacK .Sea, tin- White c'ca, 
the (.'aspian, and the Sea of OKlioish. In the three lattci, on 
account of their rcniotenes-, i>.l the little in)])ortinice of their 
rehit' the tlects arc of ,•<> e >mall, consisting only of a few 

iih„it .1(1 hrigs. '1 he two chief fleets are stationed in tlie 

itl the Iflack .S-a. tlie latfcr iiicica-itig m.tro and more 
.... increasing iiiiportanco of the affairs of'l'urkey. Konriy 
fwi. liionsniul cannon (loiit on the ISL-iek .--lea ii\ twelve !inc-of- 
batth ships, eight frigtites, siiid .-omc stnallcr vessi U. .Vnnmg 
thc.so ships is tlie largest in the liiissian navy th • iVn-saw.. esu'- 
ryiiig one hundred and tncjity guns. 

The Baltic licet is still the most imjtoriaiif i-.venty-eighl ships 
of the line form the iiucleUf. to which arc attu. t.cd a snitaMe num¬ 
ber of frigates, corvettes, ice. in tlie iiunihcr of -hips an;I guns 
carried by them, this fleet has long been tile most efli-ctit e on 
the Baltic, and, iii(U...il, tioiddes tliat of miy ot.hi?r power there, 
both in number aud equipment. T'he (iorman powers, whoso 
jKissc.ssioiis border on the .l>altic--l'rus.sia, ..Mccltlenhiirg, itid 
iJolsteiu—have no fleet there.* 

'J'hc .-Swedish fleet consists of one Immlred vessels of war; of 
which ten are linc-of-battle ships, and tliirtceu frigiiles, with a 
fleet of about three hundred sloops and gun-boats, 'l lie fleet of 
the gnardi-aus of the Bound, the Danes, lliai jajoidc of the island 
and the ship, consists at present of thirty large vessels, among 
v.hicii itre six line-of-battlc sbi))s and six frigates, and seventy 
gun-boats. Jf we estimate tlie naval force Oil tlie Baltic by ships 
o'" 111 lino, here are twenfy-si.s llmssian, and only sixteen not 
Russian. T.'.e Kiissian ships have nowr a coast line of three 
liiuidro.l ' ft- nan miles to defend. Before Alc.xaudtr's time they 
h-ad only one. hundred and seventy miles, before Cathcriiio'.s one 
hiuiilred and twenty milts, in the time of Deter the (treat not 
more tli-an one hundred, and previous to that, /.c. one hundred 
and fifty years ago, they did not possess a single foot of coast. 
The Kiigllsh have contributed largely towards this increase of 
liu-isiaii nnval power in the north as well as in the soituh. The 
dcstiitctiou of the Danish fleet at Cojtenhageii by tlie Knglish 
was an occurrence at which the Bussians mislit rejoiei- a.- rea¬ 
sonably as rit the battle of Navarino. 

* Why, It tvouM bo dlffloiilt to soy. Prussia lias limbei- fo- slilp-tuUiliog in 
aboudonce, has o inorolianl navy whioh may stand in need of prutoelioii, and a line 
of coast .m tbe Baltic, reiativciy of much gecatcr Io.i>ortancc tiutn tiute of Kussia; 
and yet Prussia does not maintain there a single ship of war. In time of war she 
must allow herself .adetly to bo cut otf from tbe .sea. wtillo Itussia had a naval force 
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The Eiissian fleet, formed entirely after English and Dutch 
models, has nothing nationally characteristic. The technical 
terms are consequently Dutch or English, as those of the army 
arc Gennan. To landsmen, everything on hoard Russian vessels 
ai>}icars perfect and in the best order; even to those who saw 
tliem as Crawford did, there appears much that merits praise, but 
the learned in these matters sec a great deal to find faidt with, 
and many considerations induce them to undervalue the Uussi.m 
navy, and think more lightly of its power. In the first place, 
the Russians are no sailors, but rather, as the English express it, 
regular land-lubbers. In this respect they are directly opposed 
to the English, Danes, Dutch, Greeks, and other maritime 
powers, who prefer the sea service to any other. Of all the na¬ 
tions inhabiting modem Russia, hardly one is acquainted with, 
or accustomed to, the sea. 'I'lie actual Russians, those in the 
heart of the country, have nothing to do with the sea: the 
dwellers on the coast are everywhere colonists and strangers. 
Even of the maritime po))ulatiou few are familiar with the ocean. 
The Letts in Oourland and Livonia ever held the “yure” (sea) 
in great dread; the Tartars of the south have always been she[)- 
herds, obtaining their foreign produce from foreign maritime 
nations, and the Cossacks never issued, cxceiit at intervals. Irom 
the interior of the country to make predatory excursions on the 
sea. The only exceptions are the Einns and Esthonians, who are 
esteemed good sailors; tlicir long coast line, numerous lakes and 
archipelagoes, afibrding much practice. Ilencc the Finlanders 
are very numerous in the Russian navy. 

With the scarcity of native seamen, the Russians were com¬ 
pelled to apply to foreigners for sailors, as the French, who were 
bad horsemen, were obliged to have recourse to the Geraians to 
mount their cavalry.* Russia has always sought to allure^ fo¬ 
reigners into her fleet; at first, Venetians, Dutch, and Germans, 
at a late period English, and jn the southern seas Greeks. Rut 
these foreigners naturally rose to bo heads and leaders, as they 
ahvays do when serving with Russians; it W’as found impossible 
to keep them at the hehn or the mast, where they were yet more 
necessary than in the higher posts. The wretched pay of the 
Russian mariner, which is not much higher than the soldier’s, 
the severe discipline to which he is subjected, the contempt of 
foreigners for the lower class of Russians, and their consequent 
unwillingness to serve with them on e^ual terms, arc circum¬ 
stances which render a mingling of foreign and Russian sailors 
almost impossible. As the Russians md not become sailors 
through the natural cficet of circumstances, or by their own will, 
but at the command of a master, there was nothing to be done 
but to select candidates for the sea, as they did for the land ser¬ 
vice, from the shepherds and husbandmen of the interior. Of 
the thirty thousand sailors now serving in the Russian fleet, at 
least twenty-four thousand have grown up at the plough and 

■ To the natives ot Alsace. I.omine Ac. 
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spade, and but two thousand or three thousand at the utmost 
have served any kind of apprenticeship on the Black ^a,’or far 
the fishing trade on the Xorthem and White Seas, and on the 
great rivers of the eountry. 

Apart from the incompetent service of a Russian ship-of-war, 
which is a necessary consequence of the circumstances just men¬ 
tioned, the entire want of a merchant navy is most unfavourable 
for the fleet. A commercial marine is ute cwjw de reserve for 
the war service: its national guard or yeomanry. England, 
Denmark, North America, and almost aU marituue nations, have 
had an important trading marine, which could not only supply 
them with experienced seamen, hut also with ships-ot-war, by 
iuniishing tliem with guns and issuing tetters of marque. 'J'he 
naval commerce of Russia is almost entirely passive. K aU the 
Russian vessels in all the Russian harbours were reckoned to¬ 
gether, they would certainly fall far short of a thousand. In war, 
therefore, Russia could only reckon on the ships built expressly 
for the purj)ose; and while the army is stu'rousded even to su¬ 
perfluity with the very elFective (hissacks and other light troops, 
the sea Cossacks, the privateers, arc altogether wanting. From 
these circumstances, it is clearly incorrect to oppose the mere 
numbers of the Russistn ships of Uie line and frigates to those of 
other nations when their relative strtiugth is in question. In this 
respect, Russia stands in the same relation to Denmark, France, 
and Spain, as these powers do to England, and England again to 
North America, which in a naval war would be formidable to its 
enemies by its immense merchant navy, and by no means from 
the number of its ships-of-war. 

As, on the otlicr hand, the want of a commercial navy deprives 
Russia of its proper nursery for seamen, so, on the other, from 
this very want the whole object of the existence of a Rassian fleet 
is diflerent from that of others. It has no merchantmen to pro¬ 
tect, nor distant colonies with which to keep up a communication. 
There arc no convoys required; the snow and ice-fields that she 
possesses in North America to which an expedition is made 
every three years, excepted, Russia has no colonies to visit, no 
commerce to protect in distant waters, against unexpected ene¬ 
mies or pirates. 

The English, French, Dutch, and Danish fleets have constantly, 
even in the midst of a general peace, warlike business on their 
hands in distant parts of tlie globe; a blockade fai America, an 
insult to their flag to avenge near Australia, pirates to chastise 
or slave-ships to take possession of. The Russian fleet has nothing 
but its yearly manoeuvres on the Baltic and the Black Sea; hence 
the dexterity to be acquired by experience must be wontiim. 
The fleets , of other European imwers have the whole ocean & 
their practice-field; the Russians ^ve only two inland seas, nor 
even those in ihll .measure, cm account of the peculiar sitnation 
of the Russian harbours. Their climate is such that in the 
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Baltic ports, in the White Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk, the fleets 
arc compelled to remain inactive the greater part of the year. 
For six or eight months their vessels lie useless in their harboxirs; 
the time for jiractice in navigation is consequently very short, 
and the free disposal of their naval strei^n, in case qf a >rar, 
much limited. 

The relations of the southern ports of Astrakhan, Nikolayev, 
Odessa, Kherson, and Sevastopol, in reference to climate, are 
little more favourable; so that for the greater part of the year 
a'Knssian fleet may be looked upon as little better than an un¬ 
available force, or a dead capital. 

There is no other power in the world to which it is relatively 
so inordinately expensive to maintain a maritime force, notwith¬ 
standing tlio scanty pay of the seamen, nor any to whom it is 
relatively of so little advantage, as to Russia. Besides the above- 
mentioned causes for the excessive cost of the Kussian navy, there 
are some pecidiarities in the two chief ports which greatly tend 
to increase it; namely, the fresh water at Cronstadt, which makes 
the vessels decay rapidly; while in the saltwater of Sevastopol 
there is a most pitiless foe, a small worm, which is rapidly and 
extensively destructive to ship-timher. It is asserted that, frontj 
these causes alone, the duration of a Russian ship is ccpial to only 
half that of a French or English vessel. If this last fact he cor¬ 
rect, and it is admitted by a recent Kussian traveller, w'ho calls 
the worm “feroi/o 7>ai!ulis," two things must be certain: that the 
timbers of many Kussian ships mnst be in a very unsound con¬ 
dition, and tliat their rejiairs must c(Mt enormous sums. Unde¬ 
niably, the great expense of Russia for her navy, other relations 
and circumstances considered, must he classed wrong the ex¬ 
penses of luxury. Taken at the miniminn, the cost of repairs, 
equipment, ficc. of three hnndred and fifty ships, the pay of the 
fifty thousand sailors and marines, the maintenance of uie har¬ 
bours, twelve iu number, of the seventeen hospital-stations for 
the fleet, and of the schools and institutions connected with the 
sea at St. Petersburg, Cronstadt, Nikolayev, Archangel, Kher¬ 
son, and Odessa, must amount to a yearly sum of sixty millions 
of rubles. Within the last eleven years, the gross amount can¬ 
not be much short of seven hundred millions; that is, it has 
swatlowed up. sixteen times the revenue of Poland, while some 
expeditions to STorth America,-and the transport of some troops 
tq Constantiuoplc and the Caucasus, excepted, nothing has been 
gained by it. A fleet is scarcely necessary to Kussia under her 
present relations, and mnst he mamtainra with a view to the 
mture. Kussia must be keeping her fleet in readiness to occupy 
better ports when she gets them. When Russia is in possession 
of the Bosphorus and the Sound, her fleet will then become a 
necessity, will then obtain weight and significance in the state; 
St present it is Rothiug but a harden to the country, and perhaps 
the more dangerous to others on that very account, for Kussia 
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CH.y?TER XXIV. 

M1SCEI.I.AKEOUS NOTttK.S. 

Ajioxo file first things which strike a traveller in St. Petersburg 
arc a kind of small towers, seen here and there over the tops of 
the houses. They are not very higii, though sufficiently so to 
comniaiul a view over the quarter to which they belong; round, 
and pierced with rows of small windows, one above anotlier, 
surrounded by a gallcrj', and surmounted by a multitude of iron 
rods and fastenings, the use of which is not very evident, at first 
sight. These are the foivers of the Slashes, or police stations, 
which serve as watch-towers against the two elements mo.st fiir- 
miduhlc to St. Petersburg, fire and waier. Da)’ and night these 
galleries arc paced by a couple of veterans wrapjied in their 
sheepskins, who keep a vigilant look-out upon their quarter. 
The iron poles belong to a telegraphic apjiaratus, intended to 
announce the approach or the occurrence of danger to the police 
and the public. 

To aunouucc danger from the water they have red flags; for 
' danger from fire (in the day) globular halls of lilack strijicd 
leatlier or sackclotli; and for fire hy night, red-colotired lamps. 
Ofevery class of signs tlicre are four ])ie<‘C3 always at hand, which, 
arranged in various figures and constc11atioH.s, indicate the quar¬ 
ter of the city threatened. Kach part of the city has its ])eculiar 
figure. These four signs arc au)])ly sufficient for the twelve 
divisions of St. Petershnrg, as they can be arranged in more 
than thirty different constellations, as thus:— 
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The flags are dreaded above all, for St. Petersburg knows it? 
weak side to be that turned towards the sea. About fire they 
concern themselves little; for if a St. Petersbiirgher were to get 
out of bed for every fire, he would scarcely ever have a qmet 
night. “ I went to my window one evening in my house on the 
English quay,” said a friend of mine once to me, “ and saw a 
great fire somewhere. Where is that fire?” I inqiiired of my 
servant. “Oli, some houses arc on fire on the Viborg side!” 
“ But there is another!” “That is the galley harbour in flames!” 
“And from a tliivd window I saw a third fire!” “That is the 
AVinter Palace,” said my servant. There is hardly a public 
building or a quarter in St. Petersburg that has not been at 
some time or other a prey to the flames. The carelessness of the 
people, the many stoves which must be heated throi^h the 
greater part of the year, the numerous lamps kept burning day 
and night before the pictures of saints; and more than all, the 
immense quantity of wood used in building, are the causes of 
those frequent conflagrations. Petersburg has more wood, con¬ 
sequently more fires, than Berlin; Berlin more than Vienna, 
where stone is more in use. The Russian government is direct¬ 
ing its attention to the transformation of St. Petersburg and 
other cities into stone; and this petrifying process has already 
made such progress in Moscow, that a second conflagration like 
that of 1812 would be impossible; if, therefore, another Napo¬ 
leon came, he woidd be harder to drive out. The more Russia 
becomes civilised the easier wiU she be to attack from the west. 

■niK UASriTsniKS. 

A peculiar kind of artisans in St. Petersburg, and indeed in all 
Russian cities, are the sculptors in wood, or lushtshiks. It wa» 
to be expected that among the inhabitants of the immeasurable 
forests of Russia, a peculiar dexterity in wood-carving would de- 
vclopc itself. Alany household utensils which with us arc formed 
of clay or iron, are carved out of wood in Russia; such as pots,, 
jugs, water-pitchers, &c. and many parts of the harness of a cart. 
For these things there are different places in Russia which supply 
them in large quantities; the rUshtshiks* in the towns work, 
generally, at the ornamental part of the interior of churches, and 
make frames for the pictures of saints, for which an enormous 
quantity of wood-carvmg is wanted, 

AVhile in every other kind of mechanical labour the Germans 
far surpass the Russians, and arc so numerous in St. Petersburg 
that the native workmen cannot be compared to them, the riish'^ 
tshiks are almost all Russians. 

I visited Mr. Popugayeff, a well-known rashtshik, to examine 

* Tho word ruihtshlk coraes from to put, and meana litendljr a outter. 

Th« Russianii un^rsttmd wood, as we do dotli or clothes, when we say cutter—dotil' 
or clothes cutter: (Tuch or Khdder Schneider). 
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his stock and workshop. Sir. PopugayctFwas a long-bearded old 
Snssian, who wore his caftan exactly as hLs Ibrufathers learnt of 
the Mongols to wear it five hundred years ago. When ho saw 
that I was a German, he recommended me to his son, a young 
man of twenty, who undertook to explain everything to me. 
The young gentleman wore a frock-coat, and his hair « h jnmn 
France, and spoke French and German. As both flic antique 
father and the modern son wore alike interesting to mo, 1 roque.s- 
ted them both to remain, which they willingly did. The father 
stroked his long beard, and related how he had come a poor 
“ mushik” to St. I’ctersburg, and had ri.<fn fl-om the humblest 
beginnings; the sou settled his silken cnivat, aud informed me 
that they had forty workmen in their pay, and their establish¬ 
ment was the first m St. Petersburg. The tathcr showed me the 
vine and flower-wreaths that he was carving in wood flir the de¬ 
coration of a church; the son interrupted him to shorv me a 
Venus and a Hercules, bespoken by some ambasisador or other; 
the father pointed to a pair of jngautic “ podsvetshniks” (church 
lamps), for the new Smolnoi Ciiurch, and the sou to a couple of 
elegant candelabra after Italian models, and some garlaiuls for 
rococo sofas, now in fashion in 8t. rctcrshnrg. Hoth were 
equally zealous in their assurancc.s that their “institution” was 
the first of its kind in the city, that it was known to the em¬ 
peror, and that he had conferred on them a medal of honour 
some years before. 

The drawings which the carvers made use of ivere very fair 
ones, and their dexterity in fonning the whole figure from such 
flat pictures was really wonderful. Each of the workmen had a 
drawing before him, and worked fipon the block of wood with 
chisel, ^ife, and hammer. Among the pieces of work c.xecutcd 
by. the workmen in their leisure hours were some extremely 
beautiful; for example, a bouquet of flowers of the most delicate 
kind, and ears of com, with the beard mo.st minutely fine; on 
one leaf a caterpillar was crawling, on another were perched a 
fly and a butterfly; all, even to the threadlike legs and feelers, 
cut in wood. The'wood used is that of the h'me-tree exclusivi^'. 
Their gilding is altogctlicr as bad as their carving is good. The 
rococo, which has been newly resuscitated from the archives of 
the cabinet-makers of the last centniy', has had, thanks to these 
piishtshiks, a wonderful success in Eussia, where all the world 
were giving orders for rococo furniture. 

From Mr. FopugayeflT (Parrot’s Son), I went to Mr. Sakharieff 
(Sagar Baker), and then to Mr. Pustiinin ( Empty Ucad), all riish- 
tshiks, and found everywhere the same arraugements; bearded 
fathers and Frenchified sons, gilded flower-wreatlis and wooden 
statues. They all asserted their superiority in this branch of art 
to the Germans; but added there was one German who could 
work 88 they did with the chisel and knife, and that was a Mr. 
K—. I visited Mr. K—, who admitted that the matter stood as 
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the, Russians had said, but that German gilding was much better, 
and there were many other “buts” besides. The chief demand 
for wood carving, ho said, came from the Russian churches, 
where the natives had a double advantage; in the first place, 
from their better acquaintance with the priests, and secondly, 
from the thoughtlessness with which they undertook commis¬ 
sions, generally offered to him who undertook them on the lowest 
estimate. A German, who meant to do his work as rvell as pos¬ 
sible, and who, in case of having made too low an cstinuite, could 
not help himself by means of connexion and intrigue, could never 
undertake a commission so cheaply as the Russian, and conse- 
qi^ntly rarely obtained one. 

I begged Mr. 1C—to illustrate this by an example. “Oh! 
there are examples enough,” said he. “Bnt very lately there 
w'as a quantity of wood-carving wanted for a newly-built church. 
I made my calculation very e.xactly according to the plan laid 
down, the time in which the work must be finished, &c. and found 
I could not do it under twelve thousand rubles. A Russian 
offered to take the contract at seven thousand. It was given 
him, but ho was not ready in time, and the consecration of the 
church had to be put off in con.sequencc. Through the mediation 
of friends, not only the delay w.os excused, but he got the other 
five thousand rul)les, under the pretence that a greater quantity 
of work Imd liecii required than w'as agreed for, and that it could 
not possibly be done f!)r the sum bargained for. The work has 
scarcely been finished two years, and tlie gilding is tarnished 
already.” 

Everything in Russia is managed much in the same manner, 
and there are abundance of such stories of promise and non¬ 
performance. 


THE K.VSKOSUTSTIIKS (I’EDLAns). 

I know not whether it be the unquiet nomadic element mingled 
in the Russian blood, which does not allow any person or thing 
tp he SO stable and sedentary as in onr more solid Germany, or 
whether it must be ascribed to the active spirit of speculation, 
which urges them to look on all sides for the best market for 
their wares; but it is certain that nowhere are there so many 
wandering merchants and artisans as in Russia. Perhaps the 
severity of the climate, which requires constant movement, has 
something to do with it. The enormous extent of the empire 
may also be a cause for tins; for, in many instances, if the suUeiss 
did not go to the buyers their wares would not be bouglit at all. 
Tile suppleness and address of the Russians, who can turn all 
things to account, and are never to be found at a loss, render 
ca^ to tliem much that would be impossible to a German. 

The Russians call these rvandering traders rasnoshtshiks, or 
prominishlenniks. For this kind of commerce every Russian 
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Las a decided talent, and adopts it more readily than any other. 
Peter the Great knew this well, when he advised the ,Iews not 
to come to Kussia, where they wouhl find their masters in the art 
of bargaining. Among the hundred nations that obey the Kua- 
sian sceptre, the native of Great liiissia, properly so citiled, is 
exclusively the travelling merchant, or pedlar, except in the 
Polish provinces, where the Jew is his rival. 

As India has been eomjucrcd by Knglish uieivb.ints, so has 
Siberia been oonquered by the Kii.ssian ])edlar8, who, exploring 
by’ degrees these vast countries in the interest of their traile, not 
only first wound around them the bonds that were to unite them 
to Kussia, but took up arms to assist in tlic incorjioration. In 
the cast and on the Persian frontier, in the south-west towards 
Itfoldavia and Wallachia. and in the extreme north of J.apland, 
the active and far-reaching promiuishlemiiki, are sjmmiug the 
same threads. 

The centre of Kussiaii jicdlaring, as ortil! <,iherpocnliarly Kns- 
siau enterprises, is Moscow. The great raamifactnriug chiefs of 
that city are connected with lunltitiides of rasnashtsbiks, who 
have a certain amount of credit w ith them. 'I'hus furnished, the 
trader nails his saint’s picture to his one-horse telega, and sets 
out cheerfully to visit all ])arts of the known and the unknown 
world. Whole caravatis of them are to be met with, traversing 
the empire iu every direction, with their earfs decked out with 
saints’ pictures and the herbs of the sfepjtes. Tlicy cross the 
llhick Sea to the Tartars, though tiuwe are but jioor customers, 
2 >ass the t^aucasian chain, traverse Siberia, and seek gain at the 
very' foot of the Ciiinese wall. 1’er.sia is not too hot f<>r them, 
nor Kamtschatka too cold, when the clink of the .-ilver ruble is 
heard. If the market among tbi; barliiirians is not profitable, 
they hasten across the Lena, the Yenisei, and the tjbi, to the 
Baltic and St. Petersburg. What they cannot get rid of there, 
they carry among the “swamp pcoide,” as the i'nms call them¬ 
selves, and return at last to iMoscow, after two or tliree years’ 
absence, to pay their creditor, who, in the mean time, probably, 
has never heard a syllable of them. 

We western Kuropcans cleave to our rocks and mountains; but 
the pulses of llussian life beat on immeasurable plains around 
the whole eircmnfereuce of the globe; for between the Kiissian- 
American possessions and the islands of the Icy Sea, there re¬ 
mains l)ut a small sjiacc to complete the circle. Whilst we 
Germans sometimes feci oursel.'es strange a few miles from our 
native soil, the llussian is at home everywhere in his vast native 
‘land; and it is all one to him whether he earn hi.s bread undei- 
the parallel of Constantinople, or on the shores of the Polar Sea. 
It would be a great mistake to suppose the numerous street 
population of the Kussiau cities all natives of the place. They 
come together from all parts of the north and south, to disperse 
again to the east and west. 
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the,Russians had said, but that German gilding was much better, 
and there were many other “buts” besides. The chief demand 
for wood carving, he said, came from the Russian churches, 
where the natives had a double advantage; in the first place, 
from their better acqusuntance with the priests, and secondly, 
from the thoughtlessness with which they undertook commis¬ 
sions, generally ottered to him who undertook them on the lowest 
estimate. A. German, who meant to do his work as well as pos¬ 
sible, and who, in case of having made too low an estimate, could 
not help himself b 3 ’ means of conne.vion and intrigue, could never 
undertake a commission so cheaply as the Russian, and conse- 
qutmtly rarely obtained one. 

I begged Mr. Iv-—to illustrate this by an example. “Oh! 
there are examples enough,” said he. “ But very lately there 
was a (piantity of wood-carving wanted for a newly-built "church. 
I made my calculation very exactly according to the plan laid 
down, the time in which the work must be finished, &c. and found 
I could not do it under twelve thousand rubles. A Russian 
offered to take the contract at seven thousand. It was given 
him, hut he was not ready in time, and the consecration of the 
church had to be put off in consetpience. Through the mediation 
of friends, not only the delay was excused, but he got the other 
five thousand rubies, under the jn-ctence that a greater (juantity 
of work laid lieeii required than was agreed for, and that it could 
not possibly be done for the sum bargained for. The work has 
scarcely been finished two years, and the gilding is tarulshed 
already.” 

Everything in Russia is managed much in the same manner, 
and there arc abundance of such stories of promise and non¬ 
performance. 


TiiK RASNOsirrsnias (i'edlauh). 

I know not whether it be the unquiet nomadic element mingled 
in the Russian blood, which does not allow any person or thing 
tp be so stable aud sedentary as in our more solid Germany, or 
whether it must be ascribed to the active spirit of speculation, 
which urges them to look on all sides for the best market for 
their wares; but it is certain that nowhere are there so many 
wandering merchants and artisans as in Russia. Perhaps the 
severity of the climate, which requires constant movement, has 
smnething to do with it. The euonnous extent of the empire 
may also be a cause for this; lor, in many instances, if the scllaw 
did not go to the buyers their wares would not be bought at all. 
The suppleness and address of the Russians, who can turn all 
things to account, and are never to be found at a loss, render 
ea^ to tlicm much that would be impossible to a German. 

TOc Russians call these wandering traders rasnoshtshiks, or 
jwominislilenniks. For this kind of commerce every Russian 
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lias a decided talent, and adopts it more readily than any other. 
Feter the Great knew this well, when he advised the .lews not 
to come to Kiissia, where they would find their masters in the art 
of bargaining. Among the hundred nations that obey the Kus- 
sian sceptre, the native of Great Itnssia, properly so eSIled, is 
exclusively the travelling merchant, or pedlar, excejtt in tlw 
Polish provinces, wlierc tlie riew is his rival. 

As India has beoti conquered hy English jui i'cluints, so has 
Siberia been conquered hy the Kii».sian pedlars, who, exploring 
by degrees these vast countries in tlie interest of their trade, not 
only first wound around them the bonds that were to uuite them 
to Russia, hut took tip arms to assist iii the incorporation. In 
the east and on the IViviun frontier, in the south-wc^t towards 
Moldavia and Wallachia. and in the extreme north of J^apland, 
the active and far-rcacliiiig prominishlcniiiki, arc spinning the 
same threads. 

'J'ho centre of Ilus-iiaii podlariiig, as of all other peculiarly Rus- 
siau enterprises, is Moscow. Tise groat manufacturing chiefs of 
that city are connected with multitudes of rasnashtshiks, who 
luive a certain amount of credit with them. Thus fiiruislicd, the 
trailer nails his saint's picture to his one-horse telega, and sets 
out cheerfully to visit all jjarts of the known and the nuknown 
world. IVliole caravans of them are to he met w'tli, traversing 
the empire in every direction, with their carts decked out with 
saints’ pictures ami the herbs of the steppes. 'I'licy cross the 
Rlack l^a to the Tartars, though these arc hut poor customers, 
pass the Caucasian chain, travcr.se Siberia, and seek gain at the 
very foot of the t.'hincse wall. Persia is not loo I'ot for them, 
jior Kamtschatka too cold, When the clink of tin.- silver ruble is 
beard. If the market among the h.arharians is not profitable, 
they hasten across the Lena, the Yenisei, and flte Obi, to the 
Baltic and St. Petersburg. AVhat they cannot get rid of thei'e, 
they carry among the “swamj) people,” as the Finns call them¬ 
selves, and return at last to JMoscow, after two or three years’ 
absence, to pay their creditor, who, in the mean time, probably, 
has never heard a syllable of them. 

We western Europeans cleave to our rocks and mountains; hut 
the pulses of Russian life beat on immeasurable plains aronud 
the whole circmnfereuce of the globe; for between the Riissian- 
Americau possessions and tlic islands of the Icy Sea, there re¬ 
mains hut a small space to coinjilete the circle. Whilst we 
Germans sometimes feel ourselves strange a few miles from our 
native soil, tlie Russian is at home everywhere in his vast native 
'land; and it is all one to him whether he earn his bread under 
the parallel of Constantinople, or on the shores of the Polar Sea. 
It would be a great mi.stakc to siipgtosc the nnmeroas street 
population of the Ru.ssian cities all natives of the place. _ They 
come together from all parts of the north and south, to disperse 
again to the east and west. 
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In no city is this more the case than in St. Petersburg, in 
whose streets all the govenunents find representatives, and 
whither dealers and artissins of all kinds flock m multitudes. 

In every household there arc a multitude of breakable commo¬ 
dities Standing in constant need of repair. In all Russian towns 
artisans of all Kinds are roaming about to supply this constantly 
recurring necessity; which is the easier done, because their ma- 
niuil dexterity enables them to do neai-ly as much with a mere 
hatchet as can be accomplished elsewhere with hammer, plane, 
knife, and chisel. 'Wandering coopers, smiths, tailors, and shoe¬ 
makers, arc ready at a call to hoop, hammer, and patch; even 
glaziers risk their fragile materials in the streets for the chance 
of a trifling profit. 

The loudest scream is that of the flower-merchants, who carry 
their wares about in pots, placed slantingly on a board upon their 
heads; dealers in singing-birds traverse the streets, hung with 
cages from head to foot; while others arc perfectly laden with 
boots, stockings, and gloves. Almost every cry announces some 
branch of industry from distant parts of the mighty empire, 
whereas our street calls have reference only to the neighbour¬ 
hood. “Sfapogi Kasanskiyi” (hoots from Kasan), “Kartini 
Moskovskiya” (pictures from Moscow), ‘‘Khalati Bukhorskiya" 
^artar dressuig-gowns). The Mongolians and Tartars arc dis¬ 
tinguished for their skill in the preparation of leather, and almost 
every branch of manufacture connected with this article in Russia 
has had its origin from them; as the gold and silver embroidered 
caps and girdles of ^Moscow; the richly-adorned Morocco boots 
for morning wear at Kasan, which ore m use throughout Russia, 
and arc also exported. Dressing-gowns arc almost the only 
things that do not come tlu'ough Russian hands, but from those 
of the Tartar makers. Their “khalati” arc generally their only 
merchandise, and for them alone they come to St. Petersburg, 
where they arc often called “dressing-gownTartars.” Certainly 
the Tartar or Bokharian gowns are the most perfect things of 
the kind. The price is moderate, the pattern of the silk extremely 
beautiful, the cut very elegant, and the colours lasting; they are 
of the lew articles of dress that are always in fashion. The dress- 
iiig-goim Tartars may be distinguished at a glance ih>m the rest 
of the street population of St. Petersburg by their cleanliness of 
apparel, carefully trimmed beards, shorn heads, and serious, 
anxious physiognomy. 

None of the rasnoshtshiks deal in a more current article than 
the picture-dealers of Moscow'. The Russian delights to decorate 
his dyvelUng with all sorts of gaily-colomred pictures. The ka- 
baks (spirit-shops), the sitting-rooms of the lower classes, the 
little cabins of the river barges, often even the inside of the 
sledges and kibitkis, are plastered over with pictures, coloured 
paper, and patches of gay-looking carpet. Tlie chief manufactory 
nf these articles is Moscow, whence they issue to aU parts of the 
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empire. These pictures may be divided into three classes, reli¬ 
gious, political, and aesthetic. The religious arc the oldest, the 
most peculiarly Russian, and the most universally lavoured. 
'JTiey represent all the scenes and subjects that con-Uaptly busy 
the fancy of a Russian: heaven with its happiness, hell with ite 
torments, the seven universal churches, with their hundred 
sacred cupolas and towers, the twelve most celebrated convents 
of Russia, all on one sheet; Moscow the Holy with its thousand 
churches; then the moral satiric pictures, such as the “gold 
devil” scattering hioncy among the people, and d-xisling and 
seducing all classes; the devil of love, and the devil of vanity, 
mocking and leading by the nose men and women of all ages; 
then the holy martyrs assisting the poor atid sick, and bearing 
with patience the greatest torments in their own persons. All 
these objects are depicted with great liveliness of fancy and 
colouring, and in the greatest detail. 

The political pictures all take for their subjects the beloved 
j)crsons of their emperors, and illustrate a number of anecdotes 
relative to them. 'J’he Kmperor I’eter, when, on the Lake of 
Ladoga, he seized tlie helm of the little vessel, and calleil to the 
affrighted boatmen, “Courage, my brethren; diil you ever hear 
of an emperor drowicd in a ])U(hllc!'” 'J'bc Linperor Tctcr 
putting on the imperial crown; Aie.vaiider trying to restore to 
life the peasant found frozen to dcatli in Litbiuuiia; Nicliolas 
wrap|>cd in his simple mantle, in an ordinary Russian troika (a 
carriage with three horses), in which he drives tlirongh hi» em¬ 
pire; or with his son Constantine on his lap, in a small lioat with 
his consort; the lieir to the imperial crown as he attends his 
father at a review. 'I'herc is a positive cyclns of siicli scenes, as 
current as the stamped coin of the realm, and continnally re-ap¬ 
pearing in the same fbnu and manner, and making pu-t and par¬ 
cel of the national life. 

The msthetic pictures are mere imitations of foreign productions 
sent from Vienna, Paris, and IJerlin, to Moscow, where they are 
immediately translated into Russian; that is, quickly imitated, 
furnished with Russian inscriptions, and sold at a low price to 
the rasnoslitshiks, who disperse them throtighout the world. 
The pretty lace of the Queen of England, and the beard of Louis 
Philippe, are thus made known on the other side of the Caucasus. 
Hapolcon’s portrait is as common us among us, and all the re¬ 
markable events connected with that mighty apparition are 
variously presented in these pictures to the Russian people. 

COJfSECRATIOX OF A HOUSE. 

I was one day passing a window round which many persons 
were crowding, and foimd tliat the house, which belonged to a 
tobacconist, was to be consecrated. As I knew something of the 
owner, 1 entered the doorway, and was immediately invited to 
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enter and “ assist” at the ceremony, lie bad had his business in 
another street, and was now remoxing and extending it. All was 
as bright as new silver in liis establishment: the counters and 
sofas were of highly-polished nuiliogany; the beds in the farther 
chambers made up and decorated, hut as yet unslept in: in the 
front shop, parcels of tobacco, chests of cigars, and other wares, 
were arranged in the best order; the weights and scales were 
all reatly and as bright as gold; Init not an ounce of anything 
had yet 1»ecn sold. 

A large part}’ of guests in gala dresses filled the rooms; some 
friends and relations of the mcrch.'int, bowing and crossing them- 
selve.s, marched after a ))arty of jwiests in full pontificalibus. 
livery tobacco-box iind cigar-chest, every divan, table, and chair, 
every comer, doorway, wall, and window, was visited, blessed, 
and sprinkled, the ofiiciating jwiests singing and swinging the 
censers all the time. 'I'hc whole ended with a feast; and the 
raerrimeiit was still going on at the back of the house when the 
busuress began in the front, while the blessing rvas yet wau’m and 
fi’csh. 


RIVER srtii'inx,;. 

The little St. Petersburg gondolas that navigate the Neva have 
a broad and low jwow, and a high-pointed stern. A more iinimr- 
tant class of vessels than the gondolas arc the great ulntse fleets 
which come to St. Petersburg iu summer from the interior. 
TTiere are among them Volga, Kama, Ladoga, Itwina, and Vol- 
cholf ships, with which rivers, owing to au extensive system of 
canals, St. Petersburg is in constant intercourse. 

. The peculiar build of all these vessels, which pass under the 
general name of s/nwc.is this: they are enormously large, and so 
little labour is wasted on their construction, that they look more 
like productions of nature than of art. The l)asis of them is the 
large trunk of the pine, of which the strongest side branches arc 
left, ajid serve as ribs to the boat. The planks that cover those 
ribs are smoothed merely with the hatchet, and made fast wth 
strong wooden pegs. The lading is covered with a roof formed 
of a young bircli-tree, on whicli all the branches are left, and 
over this a tarpawling is sometimes thrown. Hound the edge of 
tliis roof a kind of gallery runs for the convenience of the crew'. 
The cabin of the master, made of planks roughly nailed together, 
and decorated with ]neces of gaudy carpet and pictures of saints, 
is placed in the‘middle of the ship, dividing it thus into two parts. 
A pine-stem fonns the mast, and supports an enormous sail, and 
two other pine-stems placed fore aud aft are the rudders, whieff 
are generally longer tliaii the mast. That at the jwow is often 
grotesquely painted in all colours, with long stripes, crosses, and 
stars, like the hem of Iris’s garment, or the tail of a peacock; aud 
by the arrangement of these colours it is that the birthplace of 
the bark is kmowa. 
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The litnises arrive by hundreds and thousands every summer; 
ilie fleets or caravans, as the llussians call them, have’ each their 
appointed time for lermn;! their places of rendezvous in the in¬ 
terior; the “salt caravan" at one tiTOC, the “iron caravan” at 
another; the greater part remain at fit. l‘etcrsbnrg. Not more 
than six or eight hundred return with a cargo, the others are 
broken up for iiicl; inanv got frozen in before they are broken 
up, aud in the course of the winter are gradually slrippiai oi' liieir 
planks, leaving their skeleton sides erect amid the snow and ice 
on the banks of the Neva. 


i>k'ki’(kki;ts. 


TIio French ambassador w as one day vaunting tiic dexterity of 
tlie Parisian tiiicvcs to one of the grand-dukes, and related jiiany 
anecdotes of their address. '.I'he grand-duke wsw of opinion that 
the St. Petersburg thieves were ouite their i'(jnals; and olfered 
to lay a wager that, if the ambassador woidd dine with him the 
ne.xt day, lie would cause his excellency's watch, signet ring, or 
any otiicr articles of his dress which he thought most secure, to 
be stolen from him before tliede.ssert was over, d’lie n.mb.issador 
accpjttcd the wager, and the grand-diiko sent imn;ediatcly to the 
chief of the jjolice, desiring him to send the adroitest tliief ho 
might happen to have in custody at the time. The man was 
dressed in livery', instructed what to do, and jjvomised a pardon 
if he accomplished his task weli. The ambas.sador had named 
his watch as the particular object of attention, both tor himself 
and the thief; when he had got the watch the .'Upposed servant 
was to give the grand-duke a sign. 

The dinner hegan, tlie preliminary whet, the soups, and the 
roti, came and disapi>eared in their turns; the red, white, (Ireek, 
Spanish, and French wines sparkled successively in the glasses of 
the guests. The ambassador kept close guard on his watch, and 
the grand-duke, observing his earnest anxiety, smiled with good- 
humoured archness. The pretended lacquey was busily assisting 
in the removal of the dishes, the dinner w'as nearly over, and the 
j)rincc awaited with 'impatience the expected signal. Suddenly 
his conntenance brightened; he tHrnc<l to the ambassador, who 
was deep in conversation with his neighbour, and asked him what 
was the hour. Ilis excellency triumphantly put his hand to his 
pocket, he had had it on his watch a few minutes Ijcfore, and to 
the amusement of all, but particularly of the grand-duke, drew 
|(ut a very neatly cut turnip! A general laugh followed. The 
ambassador, somewhat embarrassed, would take a pinch of snnii’, 
and felt in all his pockets for his gold snuff-box: it was gone! 
The laughter became louder; the ambassador in his embarrass¬ 
ment and vexation had recourse to his seal ring, to tuni it as he 
was accustomed: it was gone! Jn short, he found that he had 
been regularly nlundered of everything but what had been fea- 
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tened on him by the tailor and the shoemaker: of ring, watch, 
snuff-box, handkerchief, toothpick, and gloves. The adroit rogue 
was brought before him, and commanded by the grand-duke to 
give l)ack the stolen property; when, to the great surprise of the 
prince, the pickpocket took out two watches, and presented one 
to the ambassador and one to his imperial liighncss; two rings, 
one for the ambassador and one for the grand-dnko; two snuff¬ 
boxes, &c. In astonishment, his highness now felt in his pockets 
as the ambassador had done, and found that he too had been 
stripped of his moveables in a like manner. The grand-duke 
solemnly assured the ambassador tliat he had been quite uncon¬ 
scious of the theft, and was disposed at first to he angry with the 
too dexterous airist. However, upon second thoughts, the fel¬ 
low who had enabled lum to win his wager so triumphantly was 
dismissed with a present, and a warning to employ his talents in 
future to more usefid purposes. 

OFl'ICE FOU FOUEICSKn.S. 

In the first few days of my stay in St. Petersburg, I had occa¬ 
sion to visit the Alicn-oflicc several times. It is, undeniably, one 
of the most interesting offices in the city. Its destination is in¬ 
scribed upon its brow in four different languages. The officers 
arc exceedingly polite, and generally address you in your native 
language. In the ante-cliamber per.«ons arc stationed to take the 
cloak or furred coat, and give tickets in exchange as at a club. 
Tlie halls of audience are large and airy, as they are in all public 
offices in Kussia, whose roomy buildings be.ar the same relation 
to our murky dens, in point of size, as the Russian empire docs 
to our kingdoms. 

As every foreigner must present himself in person to obtain 
and renew his certificate of pennission to reside, a very interesting 
society is generally to be found here, and one has an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with every stranger in St. Petersburg. 
Here sit the English grumbling and cursing more than all at the 
countless inquiries of the Russian police; Germans, who take it 
more patiently, and give contentedly the required guarantees, 
certificates, and signatures; governesses answering the many 
questions put to them in fear and trembling; old l^ics who, in 
their eightieth year, must talk about their birth, and say when 
and where and how they came into this world; merchants, the 
quietest and most loyal people in the world, and intent only on 
getting money, and yet who arc required to ^ve security tot 
their {tolitical sentiments; honest German artisans questioned and 
cross-questioned like suspected criminals; but all, as I said be¬ 
fore, in the politest manner possible. It is to be remarked also, 
that everything issuing from these officials has the smoothest ex¬ 
terior. Paper, writing, sealing, typographical arrangement, and 
even the style of the passports, permissions to reside, certificates. 
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and testimonials, which the Knssian authorities issue, are better 
and more tasteM in appearance than tvith us. Ours smack of 
tlje dismal locality whence they emanate, and still bear the stamp 
of the middle ages; in Russia all these tilings are in the newest 
fashion. 

IRON nOOF.s. 

Among the various architectural superioritio."> in which the 
cities of Russia rejoice, may bo enumerated the manner in which 
their roofs hid dcflance to Jupiter I'luvins. 'J'ill ver^ lately, 
Russia, like Clormany, was sheltered under thatch, tiles, and 
slates; but since whole mountains of iron haic been discovered on 
the estate# of the Dcmidolfs and the .lakovlclfs, this metal is 
used more and more as a shield against the attacks of rain and 
hail. The manner of construction is this;—large plates of iron 
are laid upon the ratters, 1ap])iug over eacli other, and soldered 
togetlier at the edges. ()n tlie sides of the rafters they arc made 
fast, but nowhere else; in other respects, the whole roof rests 
loosely ujioii the house. Holes pierced for nails arc found to 
diminish the durability. These roofs are conunouly pauitcd 
green. As a frequent renewal of this paint is necessary to the 
preservation of the roof, they have usually a bright and new ap¬ 
pearance. These iron roofs last more than twice as long as tiles, 
and do not cost twice as much (the duration of one is reckoned at 
twenty, the other at fifty years). T'hc iron roofs, moreover, arc 
lighter than any other. In case of lire, however, they are more 
dangerous, as they heat sooner, and are more difficult to remove. 
All the Russian iron roofs are inclined at a very slight angle, and 
indeed look almost flat like tlie Italian roofs. In summer, more¬ 
over, they are as hot as the jiiombi of Venice, and in winter as 
CBld as an ice cave amoii" the glaciers; yet in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Odessa, and all the chief cities of European Russia, ex¬ 
cept the Polish and (leniian cities, and even in the new towns of 
Siberia, the greater jiart of the better houses (those belonging to 
the government always) arc provided with these convenient, ele¬ 
gant, flat green roofs. 

THE F.vniEU OF THE RUSSIAN FLEET. 

The little boat which Peter the Great assisted to build with hia 
ovni hands for the purpose of navigating the Neva during the 
building of St. Petersburg and of his larger vessels; that little 
reed first east by him upon the waters of the Baltic, which has 

f ' ice made so usurious a return; this Father of the Russian Fleet, 
it is called in St. Petersburg, lies in the fortress under a small 
hut. It is well done of the Russians to honour and preserve it; 
well done that, when it is brought from its abiding-place, it should 
be saluted by the thunder of the. whole fleet, as when a prince 
shows himself to his people; but it is very iU done to paint, re¬ 
new, and furbish up tills relic as they do. They have planed and 
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whitened away the oM soil left by Peter’s'hands,; they hare re¬ 
moved the old copper that Fetor himself nailed on, and put some 
that is brif^ht and clean in its place: there is nothing dusty or 
old-looking about it. 

'llic vessel is thirty feet long, eight feet broad, and can spread 
three sails. In tlic stern of the vessel is an image carved in wood, 
representing a long-bctirdcd llussian pope stretching out his hand 
over the sea, blessing and consecrating it, that it may bear the* 
Kussian fleet, typified in some rude carvings of ships leaving the 
liarbour. 


vAi'<u;n nATi!S. 

On Saturday evening an unusual movement may be Ifeen among 
the lower classes in St. Fetersburg. AVholc companies of poor 
soldiers, who have got a temporary furlough, troojis of mechanics 
and labourers, whole families, men, women, and children, are 
eagerly t^versing the streets with towels under their arms, and 
birch-twigs in their hands. From the zeal and haste manifested 
in their movements they would seem to he engaged on imjmrtant 
business, as in fact they arc, tlic most important and agreeable of 
the whole week. ’I'liey arc going to the public bath, to forget, 
in the enjoyment of its vapours, the sufferings of the past week, 
to make supple the limbs stiffened with past toil, and invigorate 
them for that which is to come. The lliissians arc such lovers of 
vapour baths that Fetersburg contains an immense nmnbcr of 
these establishments. Those for the poor arc mostly in the 
suburbs. IJcfore the door the words “ entrance to the baths,” 
in large letters, invite the eye; witliin the door-way, so naiTow 
that onlv one at a time can work his way in, sits the money- 
taker, wiio exchanges a ticket for the bath for a few copeks, and 
has generally a whole sackful of large copper coin by his side. 
Near him sit a couple of u-omeii selling “schnaps” and kalatshi, 
while the people arc thronging in and out as at a theatre. The 
plotniks, who make a holiday at an earlier hour on Saturday 
tliat they may not lose their bath; the servants and coachmen 
who have been lucky enough to get leave from their masters; 
the poor worried solmer, to whom this joy is sweeter than to all, 
because it falls so seldom to bis share; men, women, boys, girls, 
all hurry to secure their tickets, as if they were proceeding to 
some favourite show. 

Let ns also take one and follow them to see what is going on. 
In general the passage is divided into two parts behind the check- 
taker’s post, one for the male and one for the female guests, 
the batning-houses, for the peasants in the countiw, the bath 4 
often in common for both sexes, and some traveUers maintain 
that the same thing takes place in St. Fetersburg. I can only 
ssy I have visited many, and alwa 3 's found the baths for the sexes 
divided from one another. 

yt's 'S’-s* i»*'ter an oneu snacc, in which a number of men are 
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litfing in a state of ninlit)' on bcnclies, all dripping with water 
md perspiration, and as rod as lolwtcrs, breatliing deep, sighing, 
luffing, and gossiping, and busily employed in drying themselves 
ind dressing. These luive already bathed, and now in a glow of 
(ileasnrable excitement are puffing and Idowieg like Tritons in 
;he sea. Even in tlte winter 1 havi- seen these pe<iple, all melt¬ 
ing from the hot batii. urviiw; and dressing iu the op».n air. or at 
most in a sort of hootli foiining im oiit-housc to the haths. 
Uonnd it .arc the doors leading t>) tUi; bathing-rooms, large 
wooden ar.artments, iu which a heat of t() to 50 (lieauniur) is 
maintained. A tidek eload of v.ijioiir eoneeals at first what is 
going oil v.ithin: lor iioibing is at tir-t lisilde hut the feeble 
glimmer of the lamjis, lircaking tlir.)',.g!i a tl'.kk atmosphere, 
and tlie tiiime of liie iKiiled ovens. '! o remain here clothed is 
evidently imjwssibie, neither would it be iidvi.'ible for a well- 
dressed ])ers,on to risk an appearance ben; as a mer.; spectator. 

1 euiered, tlierefiire, in tiie eostunio of ii.iture, in whkh we we 
as much alike us one egg is like another. In any othw costume 
the uaki;d people would Inilillibly have ejected mo speedily. 

I aider this disguise 1 pursued riiy observations unmolested, the 
bath being by no moans my object. 

‘When tl'.o door i« opened, as beflne ob-erved, r.o object is at 
first visible. The vapour is raised by flic entnmee of the eold air 
with the new comer, wliich makes that visible bicb, I'xisting 
lieibre m a half ga:eons state, wa.- marly transparent. In winter 
one must enter like .Jupiter to Vniele, in cloud., and teinjiest; 
the eold •itmosjihere broiighl, by the new coiu-'r lieeziiig the 
vapour within, and eaiisliig it to descend In llakes of snow'. 

The sensation at first is very singular. There a; i‘ a mindier of 
persons, from fifty to a hundred, employed apparently in the most 
extraordinary manner iu the world: namely, in inflicting torture 
on themselves. On the platforms, raised in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre, lie a number of bodies on their backs or stomachs; if not 
dead, they certainly seem struggling with death; tor the air they 
are breathing can only serve to stifie. (/ther persons, their tor¬ 
mentors, are employed in scourging them with birchen rods, 
steeped in cold water, as if to increase the smart. Hero and 
there a father is holding hi.< little boy between J;i.i knees, and 
dilipijently cm])loycd in flogging him. Others are standing by 
the glowing stoves, as if they wished to he roasted, and others 
again, descending lioiii file iipjier jdattbrms, steaming at every 
pore, have ice-cold water poured over them by the pailful, of 
which there are tanks at hand n.r the purpose. 

^ A m.an may fancy liimself entering a p'ace of pen.ancc, ami t.ike 
the ])Cople, if not ibr victims of jicrsccnlLon, as tliey seem willing 
.suiferers, at least for jiiarty rs to some fixed idea or .some fanatical 
extravagance. iJut wliai will a stranger tliink when he (jiicstions 
the men, and hctir.s them all protest tliey are delighted with their 
d’.-cinliuc. and as cemfortablc as fish in water? 
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, howerer, who can overcome the first impression, who 

Accustom his lungs to swallow fire, and will place himself 
a bench, and yield to the languor inevitably resulting from 
Inordinate perspiration, will soon be enabled to solve the enigma. 
In the baths I am describmg I did not experience this enjo^ent, 
fbr they were too disgiisthig to tempt me to join in'the delights 
of the plaq^; but in the more elegant establishments, of which 
there are many in St. Vetcrsburg, and where everything, ante¬ 
chamber, dressing-rooms, and baths, are perfect in their kind, I 
have Often e.vperienced it. The pleasurable sensation is felt 
when the first disagreeable effect of the heat is overcome, and 
the transpiration commences in fidl activity. Then the bene¬ 
ficent spirit of wannth pervades the whole Irame, a divine sense 
of pleasure is all that remains to us of our existence, our whole 
being seems dissolved in fleeting vapour; all pain, all stiffness, 
vanishes from the lindis; wc feel ligiit and buoyant as feathers. 
The rubbmg and flogging with birclien twigs increases the trans¬ 
piration, tod conseiiucntly the enjoyment. All bodily pain, be 
It what it may, disappeai-s in these baths; of headache, tooth¬ 
ache, cramps, convulsion in the limbs or face, gout and rheuma- 
tiam, not a trace remains. It is an extraordinary excitement, a 
kind of intoxication of the whole nervous system. Of course it 
is not asserted that the Knssian baths arc a radical 'cure for all 
those disorders, for many pains return with increased violence 
afterwards; but it is certain that, while in the bath, and lor some 
’hours afterwards, every person feels himself totally free from 
suffering, and hence we may easily comprehend the extraor¬ 
dinary fondness of the Russians for this kind of into.xication. By 
one of these bath.s a man is washed out like a sponge: not only 
the skin is washed, but the heart, stomach, liver and lungs, 
seem cleansed by the torrent of cvaiioration. For a sensual peo¬ 
ple, I can imagine no higher enjoyment. The Russians of all 
ranks and ages are so accustomed to the use of these baths that 
they feel unwell when obliged to dispense with them for any 
length of time; and the poor soldier, fettered by the severity of 
discipline, will complain that he has not been able to enjoy the 
bath for a month, with as compassion-asking an air as if he had 
undergone the pangs of hunger for as long a period. 


THE EKD. 






